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ART: AN INTRODUCTION TO QUALITATIVE ANTHROPOLOGY 
GEORGE MILLS 


Two independent lines of development are converging in anthropology.! The 
first is concerned with the study of art. The limitations of our treatment of art 
can be shown by reference to four of its aspects: technique and materials, social 
function, style, and its nature as a medium of expression. Anthropologists have 
been interested in the following questions: Is there an evolution of styles from 
representative to geometric forms or vice versa (Stolpe, Boas), what is the effect 
of technique upon style (Holmes), how may regional styles be defined (Stolpe, 
Haddon, Wingert), how do art objects function within the religious, social, and 
economic life of a culture (any good ethnography), what is the nature of the 
processes by which arts are created (Teit, Bunzel), and how does the definition 
of the artistic role affect these processes (Himmelheber)? Of the four aspects of 
art mentioned above, that which has been consistently ignored is the most ob- 
vious: art as a medium of expression. One of the basic assumptions of social 
science is that we can abstract stable, central tendencies—call them patterns, 
configurations, values, or what you will—from patterns of behavior, regularities 
of personality, and language usages. None of these sources of data reflects only 
these central and enduring tendencies; personality, for instance, is shaped in 
part by the physical characteristics of the human beings who live according to 
the way of life studied. None of these sources of data fully reflects these central 
tendencies which can be thoroughly understood only by comparing all sources of 
information. Much attention, from this point of view, has been given behavior, 
personality expressions, and language, but art has been ignored—at least by 
social scientists. It is not surprising that the chapter in Anthropology Today which 
deals with this problem was written by an art historian and that most of the 
people whose work he discusses are also art historians. 

The second line of development has to do with the understanding of a way of 
life from within. It is recognized that by arranging ethnological facts according 
to our own habits of thought—under such headings as religion, social organi- 
zation, economics, life cycle—we make it difficult to determine how a people 
articulate their own thoughts, feelings, and activities. This realization has led to 
a new interest in largely affective states, such as the fears of the Eskimos, the 


1T am grateful to Prof. J. Glenn Gray for permission to take part in his course on aes- 
thetics and to Prof. E. Darnell Rucker for the opportunity of attending his course on the 
philosophy of science. 1 have drawn on discussions that took place in both of these courses 
for ideas expressed in this paper. I wish to thank Prof. Gray and Mr. Richard Grove for 
reading and criticizing my manuscript. 
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anxieties of the Navahos, and the “‘awayness”’ of the Balinese; to new methods, 
such as analysis of personal histories, for examining the inner articulation of 
cultures; and to new conceptual tools like value, value-orientation, and symbolic 
act for considering the role of affects in behavior. 

David McAllester’s Enemy Way Music is a recent exemplification of the 
convergence of aesthetic and anthropological interests, a development which 
promises to broaden our insight into problems of culture as well as improve our 
methods for dealing with these problems. The purpose of this paper is to sketch 
some ideas about art that will make this important human undertaking more 
intelligible to the social scientist. 


The Artistic Process 


It is easy to oversimplify the artistic process. We may base conclusions on a 
single medium of expression or raid the arts for those features which fit our 
preconceptions and, by ignoring other facts, give cogency to superficial con- 
clusions. Freud’s treatment, of Leonardo de Vinci is a classic example, as Abell 
has shown. Of all the features of style and iconography that appear in Leonardo’s 
work, how few are recognized and used, and yet what large results are achieved. 
The following diagram, intended to mark off the major turning points in the 
artistic process, will be used as a basis for discussing various concepts and matters 
of aesthetic fact. 


SUMMARY OF THB ARTISTIC PROCESS 


Sociocultural context Sociocultural context 
" of the process State of Mind Link Public object of public object 





Definition of __ Experience Manipulation 


artist’s role of artist of medium 
Sussentntion Structure Utility 
Suggestion 
Definition of __ Experience of __ Process of 
appreciator’s appreciator apprecia- 
role tion 


Artistic roles. In constituting part of the role structure of society, the role of 
the artist is no different from that of general, policeman, or teacher. Like the 
rest of us, the artist must live up to expectations or suffer. The individual respon- 
sible for the making of drypaintings in Navaho culture has religious and medical 
functions because art for the Navahos is intimately bound up with the mainten- 
ance of health and cosmic organization. Memory for the traditional, carefully 
specified designs is more important in this Navaho art than originality. American 
culture offers a variety of roles for artistic skills. The responsibilities assumed by 
non-objective painter, commercial artist, and architect are quite different. 

In many cultures, the role of art lover lacks definition because art is not viewed 
as a separate activity. This does not prevent individuals from attending to and 
being moved by objects and events in a way which we may call aesthetic. Our 
own society does provide a fairly well-defined role for the connoisseur and col- 
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lector, as well as a special sanctuary, the museum, into which they may occasion- - 
ally retreat with their refined tastes. 

Experience of the artist. What is the relation of the quality of the artist’s ex- 
perience to his final product? Does it pre-exist the manipulation of the medium, 
or are the quality of the experience and the style of the art so interwoven with 
the manipulation of the medium as to emerge simultaneously from it? The ex- 
perience of the artist is the most covert and elusive phase of the entire process. 
One cannot rely upon even the artist’s description of his inner states, for his 
understanding of these states is unwittingly influenced by the expectations which 
his role establishes. In a culture which demands originality, the artist will hon- 
estly overlook many borrowings. To use a sacramental analogy, the artist’s state 
of mind is the invisible grace of which the work of art is the visible form. Never- 
theless, by studying the artist’s choice of medium, his products, the definition of 
his role, and what he says about his work—by studying each of these in the light 
of all the others, we shall learn a good deal about the artist’s inner workings. 

Skill. Skillful manipulation of a medium in order to achieve certain effects is 
the most common criterion of art, implicit even in such a phrase as ‘‘the black 
arts.’”’ Skills of perception, memory, tool handling, bodily movement, and organi- 
zational ability are part of the makeup of the artist on which the nature of his 
experience and of his work depends. 

Materiality. One can discuss at length what a medium comprises. Materials? 
The use to which materials are put (oil paint may be applied slickly or crustily)? 
The complex of images and experiences which the artist selects for expression? 
One can even argue whether or not the material embodiment is essential to the 
existence of art. As for the first question, all three types of fact are important; 
what is not so important is deciding where the medium ends and analysis of the 
object begins. As for the second question, since the social scientist cannot deal 
with unexpressed intuitions, we shall say that art does not exist until the artist 
has set his hand to a medium and has produced a painting, musical score, dance 
notation, or other public object. If it is true that the intuition of the artist is 
formed only through struggles with his medium, then the process of having 
intuitions is inseparable from the process of making them public. 

The idea of embodying an intuition in a medium applies to painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. In the dance, the artist’s body is his medium, and it would be 
more correct to say that he manipulates this medium in such a way as to make 
his intuition known. Music presents a different problem. The public object of 
the musician is not always his own creation. He provides clues, in the form of a 
score, to the nature of the public object, but the completion of this object may 
depend upon the skill of a performer. Musical instruments have a similar effect; 
a composition intended for the harpsichord is qualitatively different when played 
upon the piano. 

These are important differences, for by overlooking them we oversimplify 
our aesthetics. What mediums are included under the rubric of art? The answer 
to this question must wait upon a more precise answer to the question, What is 
art? We may be sure in advance that we shall encounter fuzzy edges, and that 
some activities may or may not be considered art depending upon the expansive- 
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ness of one’s sympathies. What are the limitations of each medium? This problem 
cannot be solved until that Judgment Day when the work of all artists in all 
mediums can be perused. Before that time, however, we may be able to form 
opinions about the expressive bias of each medium, and these opinions will help 
us to understand the more elusive parts of the creative process, for in so far as 
a choice exists, the selection of a medium means the selection of opportunities to 
experience in a particular fashion. 

The public object. The insistence upon materiality provides us with a public 
object or event in which all relevant experiences of all possible observers remain 
potential. 

Thomas Munro (354) distinguishes three aspects of the public object: the 
presented, the suggested, and the structural. The first includes all that is present 
to the senses of the individual: shapes, colors, tones, textures, and the like. Sug- 
gestion achieves effects that are not immediately sensuous through the presen- 
tation of sensuous materials. Through its arrangement of shapes and colors a 
two-dimensional painting may suggest a three-dimensional object. Suggestion, 
according to Munro, takes several forms. It may be mimetic, as in trompe l’oeil 
painting; symbolic, as when a cross brings to mind the essentials of Christianity ; 
or it may operate through common and often unconscious associations, as when 
a zigzag line conveys a sense of motion. 

The presented and suggested aspects of the public object are structured or 
organized. One might define art as a portion of experience small enough to be 
organized as man would have his whole experience organized. By reducing organi- 
zation to such principles as repetition, contrast, balance, etc., valuable analytic 
tools though these may be, or even to dichotomies like romantic and classic 
types of structure, we misunderstand the chief point about organization: that 
one element must be considered in relation to all of the others that make up the 
work. The effect may be chaotic, as in the anti-art products of Dadaism, but it 
remains deliberate chaos which is a special type of chaos, meaningful only in 
relation to the artistic cosmos which it denies. Structure is as significant expres- 
sively as the presented and suggested aspects of the object. 

Style. A style is a recurrent way of structuring and presenting. It is a regu- 
larity, an aesthetic pattern, that is abstracted from a number of works of art. 
The number of works may range from those executed by a single artist during 
a period of his life to styles characteristic of whole nations or ages. Although 
styles differ markedly—and defining the nature of these differences is not easy 
—one fact is common to all styles: they are not a reproduction or literal copy 
of nature. Commonly a distinction is made between naturalistic and abstract 
art. This is misleading. First, because it obscures the fact that all art is abstract 
in the sense that style implies selection of elements from human experience and 
their reordering in new structures. “Naturalistic” simply means less abstract 
than “abstract” art. Second, the use of such dichotomies leads you to label an 
art as either abstract or naturalistic, although it may be naturalistic in some 
respects, but abstract in others, as when a Spanish-American attaches a portrait- 
like head to a body that stylizes the human physique, or a Navaho sandpainter 
places naturalistic animals beside the geometric representations of Holy People 
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from his mythology. As a result, the term psychical] distance, coined by Bullough, 
is gaining currency. This concept indicates, not two or three possible relations 
between style and reality, but an infinity of ways and degrees in which style 
may depart from reality as it is known in everyday life. 

Because it requires a medium, and because of its distance from daily life, art 
has developmental tendencies that may trace, as Kroeber has shown, a trajec- 
tory different from those of associated cultural patterns. Little is known about 
the immanent directioning of aesthetic patterns, but they are of obvious im- 
portance for the study of art-in-culture. If they exist, fluctuations of style may 
be determined by previous states of the art as well as by contemporaneous 
cultural values. 

Utility. Just as the experience of the artist is related to sociocultural demands 
through the definition of role, so the public object is related to sociocultural 
demands through its utility. It is important to keep in mind the distinction 
between the object’s utility and its function. Utility is a matter of entering into 
action, function of entering into awareness. The design of a piece of cloth has 
utility when the cloth is made into curtains, but it does not function until we 
take time to contemplate the “curtain. Function is essential to art, utility not. 
In keeping with this thought, devotees of the fine arts have insisted on cutting 
away the utilitarian aspect of art. However, from the fact that utility is not 
essential to art, it does not follow that lack of utility makes an object art. In 
other quarters, the confusion of utility and function is so thoroughgoing that 
the elimination of utility seems to do away with all of the uses of art which 
comes to be defined as an indulgence for the idle. A further result is to lower the 
quality of the products of utilitarian skill; a great mistake, for utilitarian objects, 
providing numerous opportunities for aesthetic contemplation, ought to be 
fashioned with the greatest care. At the same time it is difficult to appreciate 
arts that have utility, for familiar and useful objects are precisely those we are 
least apt to see except as they serve practical ends. 

The purist says that art is divorced from daily life while the relationist says, 
with the dogmatism of some theologians, that divorce is a sin. It is possible 
that both purist and relationist are reasonable and that the important question 
is not, ‘‘Which view gives us the essence of art?” but, ““How are these two facts 
of art related to one another?”’ Art is fraternal, yea-saying, delighted with com- 
monplace sensuous resources, overjoyed to be the tool worn smooth by a man’s 
hand, the clothing warmed by his body, the cockleshell that bobs between him 
and the ocean floor. Art has room for criminality and sin as well as cognition 
and sanctity. No situation or subject matter is alien: religious dogma, ceremonial, 
eating and sleeping, cities and hermits, saints and storms at sea. Using without 
being used, it remains embracive but elusive. Our conception of art must cover 
fishhooks and window shades as well as nonobjective painting and fugues. 

Appreciation. This concept is necessary because it makes clear that those who 
are not artists may profit from art; when we do so, we receive impacts of color, 
sound, form, movement, perceive relations among these, and entertain sugges- 
tions similar to those the artist experiences in the course of his work. 

The President, while attending the theater, is assassinated, and the assassin 
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jumps onto the stage and shouts, “Sic semper tyrannis.”’ If the play which the 
President was attending happened to be a performance of Julius Caesar in 
modern dress, the reality of the murder and the reality of the play would be 
confused, and the audience would do nothing to pursue the criminal. This in- 
hibition of practical action before the work of art, so different from the response 
accorded similar events in daily life, is brought about by another aspect of 
psychical distance. 

Aesthetic experience. If this conclusion about appreciation be true, the ex- 
perience of the art lover is similar to that of the artist. Is this experience so 
distinctive that it warrants the use of such terms as aesthetic experience, aes- 
thetic contemplation, and the like? Many have distinguished aesthetic experi- 
ence by saying that it is intrinsically valuable, whereas other experiences are 
instrumentally valuable. However, every choice we make is decided in part by 
anticipating that the chosen course will be more interesting, more valuable for 
its own sake, than the rejected one. This is not the only standard of choice, and 
often this one is overborne by more urgent considerations. We come closer to an 
important feature of aesthetic experience when we recall the distinction between 
two kinds of knowing made in French, Spanish, and German: knowing by 
acquaintance and knowing by understanding. Many sceptics have studied the 
life of Christ without altering their scepticism, but one moment of knowledge 
by acquaintance, such as that which came to Saul, may do what years of know- 
ledge by understanding have not accomplished. Art is like the vision of Saul: 
there is a voice, a presence, an impact. We recall that a basic aspect of the public 
object is presentational. Suggestion and structure come to us vividly, immedi- 
ately, sensuously. At first this does not seem to hold true of literature that is 
not read aloud. However, Joseph Conrad (707, 708) is not describing his methods 
alone when he says that all “art .... appeals primarily to the senses, and the 
artistic aim when expressing itself in written words must also make its appeal 
through the senses, if its high desire is to reach the secret spring of responsive 
emotions.” 


... My task which I am trying to achieve is, by the power of the written word, to make 
you hear, to make you feel—it is, before all, to make you see. That—and no more, and it is 
everything. If I succeed, you shall find there, according to your deserts, encouragement, 
consolation, fear, charm, all you demand—and, perhaps, also that glimpse of truth for 
which you have forgotten to ask. — 


The importance of art’s function can be studied in terms of the trouble indi- 
viduals will take to alter their surroundings. Navaho blankets would be just as 
useful if they lacked the meticulous outlining, found in some styles, which costs 
much time and labor. The same is true of carved fish floats, painted pots, elabo- 
rate eating utensils, projectile points, masks, shields, and countless other objects 
of daily use. We say that these objects have been embellished, have had decora- 
tion added to them. When one considers the cost of the decoration, it appears 
that what is added is as important as the original object, so that the separation 
of creation and decoration is arbitrary. It would be more correct to say that a 
function, which we do not wholly understand, has been added to utility. 
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Universality. Art appears in all cultures that we know about. A conception 
that does not prove useful in dealing with arts from cultures other than our own 
will not be adequate. 


Bases for Defining Art 


If we take another look at the diagram, we find that the artistic process has 
four major aspects: sociocultural context, state of mind, public object, and the 
link between state of mind and object. Each of these aspects of the process has 
become the center for theories of art. Marxist views, as in the writing of Plek- 
hanov, tend to make art a passive reflection of conditions of production, thus 
emphasizing the sociocultural context of creation. Croce’s treatment of “‘intui- 
tion” lays stress upon the artist’s state of mind, and Dewey’s use of “quality” 
embraces the state of mind of art lovers. The public object becomes the center 
of iconological definitions of art, as well as of theories of significant form in so 
far as these are concerned with form. In so far as they are concerned with sig- 
nificance, and most of them remain obscure about this, they seem to point to 
the next aspect, the linkage between public object and state of mind. Here we 
have a variety of definitions: art as the exercise of skills, expressive theories 
according to which states of mind are given appropriate embodiment, including 
the psychoanalytic theory of art as a disguised expression of socially unacceptable 
impulses. Semiotic theories, like theories of significant form, are undecided as 
to whether the locus of art is in the public object or in some state of mind with 
which the object corresponds. There are also notions which distribute their 
definitional emphasis among more than one aspect of the process. Talcott Par- 
sons gives equal attention to role, expression, symbol, and affect. Thomas Munro, 
having given most thought to the problems of a combined definition, offers a 
way of differentiating particular arts on the basis of process, medium, and 
product. 

If we agree that definitions vary with the purposes of the definers we are not 
surprised to see so much contention over the nature of art; what is surprising is 
that each scholar should treat his own view of the essence of art as the last 
word that need be said. We must keep all phases of the process in mind, but in 
order not to be embarrassed by our riches, we must select one phase of this process 
as the primary differentia of art and allow the other phases to fall in place along- 
side. Such a definition should enable us to distinguish artistic activity from 
other activities, but it should also help with the specifically anthropological 
problems mentioned at the start of the paper: relating art to the rest of culture, 
and making available the methods and conclusions of art historians, aestheticians, 
and psychologists of art. 

The idea of art offered here is not a new one. Emphasizing that aspect of the 
process summed up in “state of mind,” it employs “‘qualitities of experience” as 
its genus. Recognizing that non-aesthetic as well as aesthetic experiences have 
a qualitative side, we are obliged to specify that which distinguishes artistic 
qualities from non-artistic. Qualitative experiences are of two sorts. First, there 
are those qualities which occur in the course of, and are controlled by, experi- 
ences forced upon us by non-aesthetic requirements. Man has to eat to live, so 
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he works to acquire food. He may hunt, gather, farm, or labor for wages, ex- 
changing money for food. Each of these economic activities is qualitatively 
different from the others. Economic behavior falls within narrow limits set by 
ability, situational requirements, and cultural patterns, so that preferences 
based upon taste in qualities of experience have small room in which to operate. 
Second, there are those experiences which are controlled by qualitative con- 
siderations, and we here approximate aesthetic experience. The factor of quali- 
tativeness refers to the immediacy of art—its presence, impact, sensuousness. 
The factor of control further restricts the qualitative experiences that are covered 
by the definition of art. These two factors—quality and control—are not suffi- 
cient, for we can all think of controlled qualitative experiences that we would 
hardly consider art. But before proceeding to refine this idea, I must consider 
the view of John Dewey, who also uses quality as the primary criterion of ar- 
tistic experience, clarify the meaning of qualitative, and show why the definition 
offered here is a useful one. 

Dewey defines ‘an experience” as an interactive sequence between creature 
and environment that runs its course to fulfillment and which is a whole, marked 
off from other experiences, because it has a dominant quality. The roots of art 
are found in an experience which has aesthetic character even though it is not 
dominantly an aesthetic experience. But how can quality which is a passive 
concomitant of action in daily life attain independent status in the world of 
art? I say passive because while for Dewey quality gives unity to an experience 
by dyeing disparate materials with its color, it does not give shape to an ex- 
perience. This shape is the result of interaction between creature and environ- 
ment. The length of the experience, the placing of its climax, the nature of its 
trajectory are determined by the ease or difficulty which the creature encounters 
in attaining its end, and the quality of that action is a creaturely reflection of 
the shape of the experience. If these are the roots of art, it is difficult to see 
how the roots can ever put forth a flower. Dewey’s answer is that art is a proto- 
type of successful action. It can be a prototype because (a) artistic efforts are 
worthwhile in themselves, as all action should be, and (b) the artist, through 
his choice of techniques, controls the environment of his action as well as its 
aim. The first argument is not convincing because, as we have seen, art is not 
alone in being intrinsically worthwhile. Other pursuits, including philosophy, 
might be taken as the prototype of successful action because—we must assume 
—the philosopher finds it qualitatively worthwhile and intrinsically satisfying. 
The second argument adds the virtue of controlling the environment of action as 
well as its aim. But this is also true of the mathematician who is able to raise a 
world upon the basis of whatever axioms he chooses. Since mathematics may also 
have cognitive uses which art appears to lack, it is not clear why art should 
persist as the prototype of successful action. I believe art has value, not merely as 
a prototype, but also as a type of successful action, and the problem, not solved 
by Dewey, is to find wherein this value lies. 

Quality is a good word in anyone’s lexicon, but we cannot allow eulogistic 
auras to substitute for clear meanings. Since any art object may prompt long 
reveries having nothing to do with art, we must insist on limiting ourselves to 
qualitative experiences that are relevant to the public object. Presentation, 
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suggestion, and structure may all prompt qualitative experiences. Materials 
arouse sensations—the paint is shiny or dull, the tone sharp or mellow, the 
color red or blue, the movement fast or slow, the texture rough or smooth, the 
shape slim or dumpy. Structures have effects comparable to sensations: tight, 
swirling, monumental, or chaotic. Some of these structural associations may 
not be as constant as, say, the association of redness with that patch of material, 
but where a structure-quality pattern is established, the suggestion operates as 
immediately as does sensation. Structure and presentation conspire to suggest 
all sorts of things, so that we must add to the qualitative experience of sensuous 
materials and structures the qualities associated with suggested entities or 
events. This is how the mistaken conception of art-as-an-imitation-of-reality 
arises. If the depicted mountain arouses the same qualitative experience as a 
real mountain, then the real and depicted mountains may be identified with one 
another; forms productive of the same quality are experientially equal to one 
another. Since it is easier to believe that art imitates nature than the reverse, 
: the real mountain may be seen as a whole, while the depicted mountain is ex- 
cised from the context of the painting and treated as if it were a lesser version 
of a real mountain. The depicted mountain should be treated as the prompter 
of a qualitative experience which, in so far as it is isolable, may be compared 
with the qualitative experience aroused by real mountains but which, given 
the obvious intention of the artist, is better related to the qualitative experi- 
ence prompted by the materials and structure of the work. Out of this whole 
arises a whole experience, and not until this act of aesthetic relating is com- 
pleted should the idea of real mountains enter our minds. Considerations asso- 
ciated with utility of the object are also appropriate matters for suggestion. The 
effect of a work of art radiates outward in all directions; each suggestion arouses 
novel emotions, desires, and ideas, the mind moving as rapidly over these as a 
train climbs its horizontal ladder. In theory we could move in unbroken career 
from Sassetta’s “Journey of the Magi’ to the squaring of the circle. In doing 
so we would cross the boundary of art. A single painting cannot bear the freight 
of all human experience. This is why, to learn whether or not the promptings of 
the’mind are relevant to the art, we must constantly return to the public object, 
to the primary, sensuous, structural vehicle, because it is there that the quali- 
tative experience is framed as truly as is the painting. 

Why does this treatment of art as controlled qualitative experience serve us 
} better than the notions of art as skill, as expression, or as significant form? First, 
t to fix attention upon other points of the process before the qualitative culmina- 
tion is reached leaves the artistic process incomplete, inexplicable. Art involves 
skill, but precisely why do we lavish skill upon these objects? If, in talking about 
art as expression, we mean the expression of moods and emotions encountered in 
experience, we have to ask, ‘Why trouble to express these in art when they 
have been expressed in experience?” If art is formal and stylistic, a similar 
' question arises, ‘Why this particular style and not some other?” Since the 
answer to these questions lies in the nature of the qualitative experiences which 
art controls, I take qualitative experience to be the crux of our study of the 
artistic process. 
Second, qualitative experience is the point at which the artistic process relates 
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most profitably to non-aesthetic experiences of interest to the social scientist. 
Symbols are encountered throughout human experience; why isn’t this as good a 
place to start? Chiefly because we know too little about the nature of artistic 
symbols. And we will never understand such symbols until we know something 
of the experiences underlying them. If art is a sacrament, an objectification of 
qualitative states which are critical in human behavior, then we may understand 
the significance of styles only by studying qualities. Since I previously said that 
qualities can be understood only by studying, among other things, styles, it 
now appears that the argument has come full circle. No doubt the early stages 
of art-in-culture research will require some arbitrary assumptions for the control 
of this circularity.? The equality of qualitative experience and style, and therefore 
the circularity that obtains between them, is methodological, not vital. Art 
objects are no more valuable in themselves than barometers; they are exceedingly 
delicate instruments for recording changes in the qualitative atmosphere. 


Art and the Qualitative Mode 


Experience is largely controlled in ways summed up by two types of statement. 
The formula for cognitive experience is: “it”? (pointing to some entity in the 
world around us) “‘is’” (or equals) “x” (whatever, as a result of cognition, may 
be predicated of “‘it’’). The second type of statement gives us the results of a 
qualitative experience. Though it has the same form as the first (subject, verb, 
and predicate) it expresses a totally different relation. The predicate is not a 
qualification of subject but an object which, arousing, attracting, or repelling 
the subject, is a kind of emotional agent provocateur. 

Cognitive statements purport to give information about the world regardless 
of the individual’s interest in or proximity to the facts he describes. The observa- 
tion, “Indians are dirty and lazy” is of the same sort as ‘“The pencil is six inches 
long.” That the first statement may disguise a personal view does not alter the 
fact that it is phrased so as to offer unexceptionable information about all Indians. 
Cognitive statements require a symbolic microcosm in terms of which the 
macrocosm of entities and their relations may be described and understood. The 
typical cognitive symbol must point to an entity or relation as if it existed in- 
dependently of the world of discourse. So cognitive structures docilely assume 
the shape of reality. Yet they are also capable of breaking away and, being more 
manipulable than brute reality, of assuming independent and novel forms. 
Though you cannot add apples and oranges, if you replace apples and oranges 
by numbers, you find that addition and other mathematical operations are 
feasible. The mind can outrun even the world of numbers so that generalization 
to the level of symbols like ‘‘n’’ becomes necessary. Heisenberg says that atomic 


2 The necessity for arbitrary assumptions may be illustrated by a problem I encountered 
in my Navaho work. I had to find a way of relating cultural values to facts of style. The 
psychology of art contains many assertions of the sort, ‘“These constricted forms express 
these kinds of anxiety.”” Such material promised the link I sought but had the drawback of 
being based on research within our own culture. I made the arbitrary assumption that these 
form-quality linkages are universal and proceeded to apply them to the Navaho situation. 
The results, arbitrarily founded though they are, offer new viewpoints on Navaho life and 
confirm the usefulness of further art-in-culture studies. 
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physics has gone beyond the possibilities of its mathematics. Similarly, it has 
been said that Einstein was able to think without symbols, requiring them only 
to make his findings public. We are always looking for more complex and flexible 
symbol systems with which to try out all of the transformations that the mind 
invents. ; 

Cognition is extremely useful as compared with animal gropings. A dog is 
bound to immediate sensing of a fresh spoor, and this knowledge of the nose is 
small in amount and unreliable. Unlike the dog, a man can report that there 
are deer or apple trees behind that hill. This capacity for unsensed truths has 
made possible the development of culture and the importance of learning in 
human societies. Symbolic systems also facilitate the discovery of totally new 
relations before it is guessed that they may have significance outside the universe 
of discourse. Non-Euclidean geometries are pure symbolic structures that seem 
to contradict all we know about reality. Yet it was such a free-wheeling system 
that Einstein found necessary for propounding his discoveries about the physical 
world. 

Symbolic manipulability is practical because it enables us vicariously to live 
through situations and reap the fruits of action without incurring its dangers. 
Because symbol “‘i’”’ is more hard-headed than I am, it takes more chances in 
its ideal world than I, surrounded by the angular furniture of this world, can 
afford to. Death and accident are locked out of the house of animal under- 
standing, yet they enter man’s awareness as easily as invited guests. By pushing 
the limits of space and time infinitely beyond the periphery of our senses, we 
recall that once we were not as we are now and infer that soon we will not be 
either as we are now or as we were then. A strange cocktail party this, the self 
being locked in a house with death and accident as well as joy. It is no wonder 
that the host finds it difficult to commune with some of the guests and feels 
trepidation and sorrow as well as delight in the house of its inheritance. 

In so far as cognition deals with objectivities it has little to do with the self. 
Or if it does, as in an autobiography, it transforms the self into an object as 
much there as a piano is. We talk about the objectivity of a dispassionate mind, 
and it is worth speculating whether a mind that was freed of its passionate con- 
comitants would retain a sense of self in the face of its tendency to be diffused 
among the objects of its attention. The scientist makes a career of disinterest 
and the saint a life, but for the rest of us the emotions and the sense of self 
which nucleates them are standard accessories. 

In calling them accessories I seem to echo Santayana’s remark that emotions 
are about nothing. It is truer to say that we are here introduced to a qualitative 
counterpart of cognition that is hardly exhausted by the usual terms emotion 
and feeling. We have left the realm of “it is x” and are now in the realm of “I 
x it.”” Comparison of these two statements makes clear the difference between 
cognition and qualitative experience. Since the x’ing of the second statement is 
attached to an ego, the world has drawn in its boundaries again and only those 
entities and relations are significant which are experienced immediately by the 
individual. This, as we saw, is one of the outstanding characteristics of art which 
may therefore be considered a kind of qualitative experience. 
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How may cognition and qualitative experience be related to one another? 
Although generally both are distinguishably present in the same experience, 
there may be experiences in which they merge and lose their identities. Mystic 
experience is obviously qualitative (the equanimity of the Buddhist, the Chris- 
tian’s peace that passes understanding) but it also purports to be cognitive, 
providing knowledge of transcendent reality. If the reality is immanent as well 
as transcendent, this fusion of quality and knowledge is understandable. 

When cognition and qualitative experience agree upon an end of action, both 
may be submerged in the resulting action. If a friend swallows poison and we 
decide, because of our knowledge of these matters and our anxiety at this turn 
of events, to run to the corner for an antidote, while running we neither count 
over our stock of assumptions, concepts, and facts, nor savor the anxiety and 
sense of speed that constitute our qualitative state at the moment. 

It can be argued that qualitative experience is the matrix of cognitive efforts. 
The foundations of science are aesthetic, and not merely in the sense that observa- 
tion is a necessary phase and that hunches and feelings are often decisive in 
scientific choices. The belief that the world is organized, especially the atomic 
theory that the diversity of its phenomena is reducible to a single substance, is 
an article of faith; one that has borne fruit, but an article of faith none the less. 
Coordinating concepts like that of causation are useful inferences from much 
human experience but also belong with matters of faith. The scientist lives by 
a calculus of probability, that the world tomorrow will be sufficiently like what 
it is today for him to complete his experiments. This faith in natural order, a 
faith that precedes, parallels, and rounds out the work of science, is of the 
qualitative sort, akin to the structuring of art, because it is grounded in little 
more than the feeling that the world has to be like this. 

It is often said that action is motivated by imbalance in the organism or 
between the organism and its environment. Cognitively, this imbalance mani- 
fests itself in a sense of problem aroused by ‘the failure of a prediction, a con- 
flict of principles, or other contradiction in experience. This sense of contradiction 
is as qualitative as the clash of colors in a painting or the clash of hunger and 
anticipated satiety, so that what initiates the most complex chains of thought is 
not an abstract interest in thought but an immediate experience. The scientist 
indulges in these chains of thought because they please him; once initiated 
qualitatively, thought is sustained qualitatively. The sequence completes itself 
when contradiction disappears and harmony rules the surrogate world of the 
mind. So compelling is this quality of harmony, that men as eminent as Darwin 
and Poincaré have said the job of the scientist is not to prove his theory (indeed 
proof is impossible) but to disprove it and pass on to a larger synthesis. 

The two kinds of experience are also related to one another in complex ways 
throughout human exchanges. Ideas may conform with qualitative states, as 
when a boy accepts a conventional teaching, say, that all Negroes are dirty and 
stupid, and reacts with aversion to his Negro classmate. If a class project forces 
the boy to cooperate with the Negro, he may find that this individual is not dirty 
and stupid. In time, the disconformity between his qualitative reaction to this 
Negro and his generalization about Negroes may bring about alterations in his 
cognitive structure. 
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Qualitative experience is not epiphenomenal, a bright streamer attached to 
the juggernaut of intellect. As there are times when only intellect can cope with 
perplexities, so there are times when qualitative experiences make all of the 
difference. Even when the intellectual yin grows thinnest beside the bulk of the 
qualitative yang, cognition is there latent perhaps, yet ready to assert itself. 
Experience is like a river, one bank of which is cognitive, the other qualitative. 
It is as incorrect to speak of a cognitive experience or a qualitative experience 
as it is to speak of a river with one bank. We may speak, however, of experience 
in the cognitive mode, as when a chess problem is being solved, or in the quali- 
tative mode, as when an epicure is enjoying his first taste of mango. 

Experiences in the cognitive mode range from customary ideas, deposits of 
past discoveries which may no longer be true, to conventional structures like 
philosophy and science designed for the revision of conventional beliefs. Cog- 
nition becomes specialized partly to improve upon the practical results of think- 
ing, partly to advance the careers of those who find this occupation more delight- 
ful than any other, and partly to satisfy the qualitative yearning to know how 
the universe is ordered. If it is true that experience in the qualitative mode may 
be as decisive as experience in the cognitive mode, it would be surprising if 
there were no qualitative undertakings analogous to those which science and 
philosophy represent for cognition, no provision in the human scheme for ap- 
proaching the mode of qualitative experience in the fulness of wonder. I believe 
that art is the activity we are looking for, an activity that allows us to experiment 
with the qualitative mode of experience as the traditions of science and philosophy 
allow us to experiment with the mode of cognition. 

The mode of cognition frees itself from the demands of practical action to 
take up a position from which nothing escapes scrutiny and criticism. Art 
shows similar “stages’’ which we shall follow in the visual arts. There is, first, 
the qualitative aspect of practical action. When the mother feeds the crying 
child, the child is gratified not merely because its hunger is appeased but also 
because the response of the mother assures him that he has well-wishers in his 
strange environment. We go further when we use blankets, curtains, wall paper, 
etc., designed and decorated for a function beyond the utilitarian one. Such 
objects represent a second stage, for they are concerned, not with qualities of 
action, but with qualities in action. By means of the decorative arts we make 
daily life an opportunity to experience qualities as we make a garden an op- 
portunity to see flowers. 

In the third stage, art ceases to be an incident of daily life and the conditions 
of daily life become an incident in art. This is shown in landscape painting, most 
photography, portraiture, program music, certain kinds of poetry, drama, and 
the novel. If the second stage, that of the “decorative arts,” constitutes a quali- 
tative alarm clock reminding us that it is never too late to attend to the quali- 
tative aspect of experience, the arts of the third stage constitute an inquiry into 
the kind of experiences in the qualitative mode which are possible under the 
conditions of daily life specified in the art itself. Art does not imitate reality; it 
uses portions of reality to demonstrate experience in the qualitative mode. 

This third stage is comparable to Euclidean geometry. The items of common 
experience found in such art have a pleasant cogency as do the axioms of Euclid 
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which long convinced everyone that space must be exactly like this. The fourth 
phase of art is non-Euclidean. The artist makes no attempt to introduce con- 
ditions from daily life. Elements of the work of art prompt experiences of quali- 
ties, but experience of secondary qualities, those associated with suggested 
situations and events, is minimized. This type of art is represented by non- 
objective painting, most architecture, some kinds of poetry, and non-program- 
matic music. 

Can the design of an alarm clock be as significant aesthetically as a quartet 
or symphony? The question is false because the symphony is designed as a 
separate experience whereas the alarm clock is thought of as part of a larger 
whole, as one of a number of well-designed house furnishings. But, you say, no 
single artist, no man of talent, designs these larger wholes that contain clocks, 
Hollywood beds, highboys, and now and then an epergne. This art is in the 
hands of interior decorators and newlyweds who imagine that they are guided 
by prevailing canons of taste. They are artists in their fashion even though their 
raw materials are not raw, being objects designed apart from one another as 
occasions for qualitative experiences. The frequent casualness of these practical 
wholes, perhaps mixing modern with Victorian, is itself important. Beethoven’s 
Ninth is more rarified than interior decoration but it is not with you day in and 
day out. Though we have affairs with masterpieces and marriages with utilitarian 
objects, both relations, being based on love, have lasting effects. 

In some such manner we may follow the transition from the qualitative mode 
of practical] action to the role of the artist who experiments with the qualitative 
mode of experience freed from utilitarian demands. Qualitative experiences 
in art are more manipulable than the qualitative mode of daily experience and 
less risky. Yet art, an experiment with the raw stuff of life, promises the greatest 
danger of all: that we may discover or create in art qualitative modes of experi- 
ence which daily life cannot admit, cannot tolerate, and that there may become 
fixed in our minds that dream, at once the culmination of sanity and the begin- 
ning of madness, of remaking life according to harmonies found only in art. What 
Sapir (347) said of religion applies also to artistic experiences: 


There can be neither fear nor humiliation for deeply religious natures, for they have intui- 
tively experienced both of these emotions in advance of the declared hostility of an over- 
whelming world, coldly indifferent to human desires. 


The cognitive problem is to build a symbolic structure that matches but is 
more manipulable than the objective world. The problem of aesthetic structures 
is different. Qualitative experience is immediate. When it occurs in the flux of 
life it is too intimately bound up with practical objectives to be more than a 
clue to the successfulness of action. Our understanding of experience in the 
qualitative mode cannot advance if the experience remains dissolved in activity. 
Yet we cannot adopt the procedure of cognition and step back into a symbolic 
microcosm, for this filters out the qualitativeness we wish to understand. Qualities 
must be made objective in the sense of being rescued from the stream of utili- 
tarian doings and undergoings, but not objective in the cognitive sense. It is 
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this kind of objectivity which art achieves, and it does so not symbolically but 
conditionally. By controlling or creating the conditions of experience, the artist 
examines the nature and intensity of the qualitative mode in which he is pri- 
marily interested. 

Before defining art more closely, let me, by referring to the “lower sense arts,” 
bring out additional points. Are cooking and sexuality arts? Cooking provides a 
recipe, as much a public object as a piano score which might be considered a 
recipe for music. That a recipe may have many associations is seen in the link 
between commensality and friendship or in the symbolism of the Eucharist. 
Although the consumption of the blood and body of Christ has important 
qualitative implications, it would seem a little odd if one exclaimed over the 
savor of the host and asked how it was prepared. The qualities of cuisine are 
specific. One does not seek to repeat the experience of eating apple pie in other 
forms of activity, as the Buddhist seeks serenity in all that overtakes him. This 
is why during the last war the patriotic posters which tried to convince our 
boys that they were fighting for a fifth freedom, the freedom to eat chocolate 
sundaes, seemed ridiculous. Such qualities are not sufficiently general to be 
significant except as they become.symbols of experiences, like coming home, 
which prompt more powerful qualitative responses. 

Since sexual indulgence is clearly a qualitative experience, why isn’t the 
master amorist who arranges the conditions for this qualitative experience an 
artist? No permanent object—not even a score, in the form of a Kama Sutra— 
results, yet this is no different from the dance. Love-making might be regarded 
as a kind of choreography, and one with philosophic implications, as in Tibetan 
representations of copulation between a god and his consort. Treatments of the 
Bridegroom theme also suggest that sexuality is the closest common equivalent 
to the qualitative experiences of the mystic. What distinguishes the dance 
from love-making is that the first is performed publicly, the latter not, so that 
shareability is another essential aspect of art. An idea of an audience—even if 
it be an imaginary audience—capable of entering into the conditions of the 
experience provided by the public object or event, and joining in this communal 
act of appreciation, is part of every definition of the artist’s role. 

Art then is the creation, by manipulating a medium, of public objects or 
events which serve as deliberately organized sets of conditions for experience in 
the qualitative mode. Since the artist is unable to control the suggestions that 
arise from the presented and structural aspects of his work, as the user of con- 
cepts is able to restrict the meaning of his terms, and since the nature of these 
suggestions varies with the experience and sensitivity of each individual, I can 
never be sure that my qualitative experience is the same as that which this 
object furnishes you or the man who made it. At the same time, if the audience 
—ideal or not—is as important to the artist as I believe it is, the artist does 
not leave the effect of his work to chance. In so far as he uses established form- 
quality linkages (and this has nothing to do with the originality of his work), 
the experience of his audience will be in harmony with his own. We may even 
call art cormmunication if we remember that what is communicated is a range 
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of qualities rather than a quality. This is to be expected, for the discrimination 
of qualities does not encourage the military discipline and precision one en- 
counters in the kingdom of ideas.* 

We may now return to the purist-relationist paradox. The moment the artist 
loses sight of qualitative experience and makes his art a soap! « or debating 
society, he adds cognitive—polemic and expository—tasks to iis job as an 
artist. This is possible because cognitive and qualitative are banks of one stream 
of experience; it is natural because art can make ideas as well as objects the 
conditions of experience in the qualitative mode. True, works of art from Dante 
to Dana have enunciated a message and have helped to bring about social! 
changes while losing none of their integrity. The artist may intend or hope for 
such a result, because to assume that artists are not moved by injustice and do 
not desire to use their skills in remedying it is foolishness. But he succeeds by 
remaining an artist, by treating the situation as a condition of the qualitative 
effect he is creating. If this is what is meant by purism, the purist argument is 
sound. 

The purist does not say that art has no effect upon life. He says merely that 
the artist cannot treat art, a matter of immediate qualities, as a mediate ven- 
ture. The relationist position is not ruled out, it is just not clear how it can be 
true. Mathematics lies between referential symbolism and art. Like symbolism, 
it does not rely upon qualities, but like non-objective art, it dispenses with 
references to the real world. The mathematician works with pure structures, as 
the artist works with vivid structures, and the physicist with referential struc- 
tures. Physics looks for that mathematical system which best fits the arrange- 
ment of the physical world. What would happen if a high school student, aping 
the physicist, consciously compared the structure of Hamlet’s experience with 
his own? Either the two structures would match or they would not. If they 
matched, the individual would accept the aesthetic structure. However, the 
fact of their matching means that the art, as a tasteful elaboration of already 
familiar experience, would be supererogatory. If the two structures did not 
match, it is difficult to see what could be done with the aesthetic structure but 
reject it as irrelevant. This hypothetical, conscious approach to relationism in 
the arts seems absurd, yet it underlies the popular attitude toward contemporary 
painting, an attitude summed up in the recurring question, “‘What does the 
painting represent?’’ That is, into what pigeonhole of my past experience does 
it fit? If the painting is found to be too large for any of these pigeonholes, it will 
be crammed in by means of joking descriptions like that attributed to Mark 
Twain—this is a picture of a cat having a fit in a plate of tomatoes. 

Art is such that the relating of these two structures cannot be undertaken 
deliberately, it just happens. The qualitative experience which is art slips into 
the rich earth of personality like a seed. If the seed falls upon stoney ground or 
is eaten up by birds of distraction, the sowing is fruitless. No conscious effort 
but that of giving oneself to the experience offered by the work can cause the 

* This matter of art and communication is important and complex, especially as it re- 


lates to the influence arts may have beyond the boundaries of the culture that produces 
them. Does the artist work for the universal audience of the scientist? 
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seeds to break open, put out roots, and flower. Insistence upon a particular 
kind of relatedness makes impossible the transformation of our nature which 
art brings about. 


Summary 


Though many cultures do not have a concept of art, all cultures produce art 
objects. Art, sometimes significant linguistically, is always significant experien- 
tially. Because it occurs in all cultures we know anything about, it has its origins 
in profoundly human experience. Our problem is to understand the nature of 
this experience, bearing in mind three possibilities: that, without sacrificing 
any of its “purity,” art may be related to other life processes; that understanding 
of qualitative experience through analysis of at least the more general aesthetic 
patterns called styles may shed light upon the interior articulation of cultures; 
that through this definition of art the methods and insights of art history, aes- 
thetics, and the psychology of art may prove useful to the social sciences. 

The more important phases of the artistic process were discussed and reasons 
given for selecting quality of experience as the nucleus of our definition. Com- 
parison with cognition brought out the nature and importance of those experi- 
ences in the qualitative mode with which art is concerned. 
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ACCIDENT AND THE NECESSITY OF ART 
RUDOLF ARNHEIM 


The immediate impulse for this inquiry came from the practices of certain 
modern artists, writers, and composers, who deliberately rely on accident for the 
production of their work. One of our more experimental composers is said to be 
fond of drawing a large staff of five lines on a piece of paper, putting it on the 
floor, throwing a handful of pennies on it at random, and then using theaccidental 
assortment of notes thus obtained as a musical composition. The surrealists have 
taken over a parlor game in which a group of people write a poem or draw a 
figure collectively but without seeing each other’s contributions (cadavres exquis). 
The surrealists have also cultivated automatic writing, that is, the technique 
of jotting down as fast as possible and without reflection or choice any phrases 
that come to mind. These are extreme examples of a rather widespread tendency. 
There is the scrap-heap as a supplier of inspiration for sculptors, the adoption 
of nature’s shapes and textures, the exploitation of the chance effects of running 
paint, molten metal, etc. 

Lawfulness in science and art. Offhand, the use of accident seems to be the very 
opposite of what the artist is expected to do since one of the functions of art is 
that of discovering order, law, and necessity in the seemingly irrational world 
of our experience. Art is a basic instrument in man’s struggle for survival, which 
requires him to understand something of the nature of things by observing them, 
and to predict their behavior by what he has understood of their nature. Schiller 
in the preface to Die Verschwérung des Fiesco zu Genua, points out that histori- 
cally the hero of his play perished by an unhappy accident, but that this course of 
events had to be changed because “the nature of the drama does not tolerate the 
finger of the thereabout or of close range fate. ... Higher beings are capable of 
seeing the tenuous cobweb threads of a deed run through the entire expanse of 
the universe and perhaps attach themselves to the remotest boundaries of the 
future and the past—where the human eye sees nothing but the mere fact sus- 
pended in free air. The artist, however, makes his selection for the narrow view of 
humanity, which he wants to instruct, not for keensighted omnipotence, by 
which he is instructed.” 

In order to go beyond the puzzling face of the apparently accidental, man has 
developed two techniques, which in their perfected and professionalized form 
are science and art. By science I mean the interpretation of events through con- 
ceptual generalizations. Art serves a similar purpose by making images, through 
which the nature and functioning of things can be experienced. In its early 
stages, scientific thinking imposes a simple order by a few sweeping generalities, 
such as that all heavenly bodies move in circles or that the sexual instinct is the 
root of all human motivation. Under the impact of reality science gradually 
refines its descriptions to take care of complexities and variations—so that at 
times the intricate tissue threatens to hide the underlying structure. And since 
enlightening order remains its aim, science must try constantly to organize the 
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increasingly unwieldy material under simple overall forms. It is relevant for our 
purpose to note that science proceeds from the specific to the general in two 
different ways. On the one hand, it collects the outwardly observable attributes 
that the members of a given group have in common. (Kurt Lewin, in criticizing 
this method, has used the following example: ‘‘Whatever is common to children of 
a given age is set up as the fundamental character of that age. The fact that 
three-year-old children are quite often negative is considered evidence that 
negativism is inherent in the nature of three-year-olds. . .”!) Such induction is a 
superficial way of arriving at generalities, but it stays comfortably close to what 
people directly observe. The other scientific way of making order is to move from 
the overt effects to the hidden causes and to proceed to more and more abstract 
and general principles until the whole universe is caught in a short, profound 
formula, in which the common man no longer recognizes anything he ever saw, 
heard, or touched. 

Art goes about its job in a rather similar way. It also starts with simple gener- 
alities. We find them in the elementary symmetries of children’s drawings or the 
sculpture of early civilizations; we find them in the black-and-white characters 
of fairy tales and legends. Under the impact of reality, art, too, develops toward 
more and more complex patterns in order to take care of the variety of appear- 
ances and the peculiarities of the individual mind. In western art, growing 
complexity takes the form of increasing realism. The simple, schematic figures 
found in the archaic styles and later, once more, in Byzantine art give way to the 
highly individualized likenesses of human beings shown in a wide variety of 
attitudes and settings. 

Accident as subject matter. Now, realism enhances the element of chance in the 
relationship between the work of art and its ultimate purpose. For when we 
proceed from a Byzantine saint to a Rembrandt portrait we move farther away 
from the prototypical image of man, which is the final subject matter of art. 
Rembrandt presents us with the likeness of a particular individual that hap- 
pened to capture his attention. The gesture and posture of Michelangelo’s 
David are more specific than those of a Romanesque knight, and the Renaissance 
play with costumes, perspectives, lights, and groupings is rich in accidental 
features. Accident always refers to relations, and when we call a relationship 
aceidental we express our belief that it did not come about through a direct 
cause-and-effect connection between the parties concerned. The stylized Byzan- 
tine features are more closely controlled by the primary concept of man than the 
Rembrandt figure, which shows the intrusion of extraneous individual encounters. 
The difference may be expressed also by saying that with increasing realism the 
solution offered by the artist becomes a less probable one. 

We must add hastily that whereas from the viewpoint of science the more 
schematic image may be considered nearer the truth, art is not satisfied with the 
bare quintessence extracted from the variety of appearances. To a larger or 
smaller extent, it always uses the chance inventory of the artist’s world and the 
chance perspective of his personal outlook in order to present the prototypical 
essence under ever new aspects; and when related to the particular conception 


1A Dynamic Theory of Personality (New York, 1935), p. 15. 
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of a given artist or style period, the choice and presentation of the material is of 
the strictest necessity. 

It is, however, in the nature of the human mind that what turns out later to be 
controlled by necessity looks first as though it were due to chance. This happens 
because at any given time a deviation from, or broadening of, the accustomed 
order is perceived as disorderly rather than as a necessary part of a new order. 
By the standards of medieval art an individual portrait face would have been 
considered accidental to the task of depicting sanctity, royalty, or suffering. It 
took a new interest in the specific manifestations of human nature before indivi- 
dual features could be accepted as the necessary solution of an artistic task. 

Fra Angelico’s “Annunciation” in San Marco (Fig. 1) might have looked like 
a snapshot to an observer accustomed to the formally arranged religious paintings 
of, say, the thirteenth century. The architectural setting is losing its symmetrical 
relationship to the figures and is perceived from an oblique angle. The two 
figures would seem to our observer to have been caught or placed somewhere at 
random, and the station point of the perspective would appear similarly ac- 
cidental. Actually, Fra Angelico’s composition springs from a new, more com- 
plex order, which determines the position of each object with necessity. The 
balanced serenity of the Virgin is conveyed by her central position in relation to 
the right-hand arch and is contrasted with the forward push of the eccentrically 
placed messenger. But the larger arch contains a smaller one, and with regard to 
this subordinate framework the Virgin, too, is placed eccentrically—an expression 
of her timid withdrawal that counterbalances the advance of the angel and is 
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Fic. 1. Arrer Fra ANGELICO’s Annunciation, San Marco, Florence 
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properly made secondary to her more “official” attitude of poise. We also notice 
that the seemingly accidental angles of the perspective produce an abstract 
wedge of oblique lines, which underscore the forceful intrusion. Here, then, the 
concern of a new age with the human aspects of arrival, announcement, be- 
wilderment, and modesty interfere with the traditional static symmetry of the 
religious scene. The deviation from the prototype, which would have looked like 
sheer accident earlier, is used here as an essential pictorial device for interpreting 
the interaction of two sets of forces: the dogmatic and the psychological. 

The phenomenon repeats itself at more advanced levels, for instance, when 
Tintoretto’s ‘‘Last Supper” in San Giorgio Maggiore looks like a rush-hour 
turmoil to an observer brought up on Leonardo. Only after we have understood 
that the oblique position of the main scene, the violent variations of figure sizes 
and postures, the crowding, the overlapping, and the splashes of light create a 
new, intensified version of the old drama, the apparently accidental use of the 
accidental is revealed as a necessity. 

In the course of the centuries the ever bolder presentation of accident serves 
various purposes. A humorous application of the kind of pattern that creates 
emotional frenzy in Tintoretto produces the merry confusion of the Dutch tavern 
scenes in the work of Jan Steen or Ostade, and a similar teeming disorder depicts 
the casual abundance of material wealth in the still-life arrangements of choice 
food stuffs and other luxuries. Later, accident is used by the romantic artists to 
defy the rigid order of rationalism; and the same device points up the homely 
imperfection of everyday life in the harsh statements of the social critics and 
naturalists. 

Accident always suggests that things are not stable in their mutual relation- 
ships but are rather in a state of constant change. Some painters of the nineteenth 
century insist on this conception of the world by gathering within the frame of the 
picture figures that seem to have little or nothing to do with each other. The 
milling crowd in any of the great Baroque scenes was at least united by a common 
center of action so that even though a gréat deal of turnover was suggested in 
the secondary episodes, the overall constellation appeared stable. In Degas’ 
“Cotton Market in New Orleans” (Fig. 2) there is no such focus. The participants 
are all in the same business, but they hardly trade with each other. As though 
they were unaware of each other’s presence they read their papers, test their 
samples, work on their ledgers. In other pictures of the period, people walk past 
each other in the street, dancers hurry crisscross without any evidence of chore- 
ography, holiday-makers are spread irregularly over a lawn and look at the river 
instead of each other. Viewed with the eyes of the pictorial tradition, these figures 
may appear scattered over the canvas at random, but again it is only by the 
standards of an older order that the relations presented in the composition seem 
to be devoid of necessity. They cease to appear accidental and instead become 
compelling and unchangeable as soon as we recognize that the lack of a common 
purpose, the atomization of society in an age of individualism, is precisely the 
theme of these pictures. They suggest a communal pattern in which all joints are 
loose. No overall constellation holds the crowd together, and hence there is no 
limit to the changes that may occur in the relationships between the participants. 
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Fig. 2. Arrer Epaar Deraas’ Cotton Market in New Orleans, Musée de Pau 


Accident interpreted by necessity. Our sketchy survey reveals in western painting 
an increasing use of accident, that is, of showing objects in relations that have not 
come about by direct cause-and-effect connections between them, and of pre- 
senting subject matter less and less directly related to the fundamental proto- 
types that art is expected to interpret. It also becomes evident, however, that 
while accidental relationships crept into the subject matter the artistic represen- 
tation of their effects was not based at all on chance selection or grouping. In 
order to have necessity, it is not enough for these pictorial compositions to derive 
from a definite intention of the artist, who, wittingly or unwittingly, wants to 
express ideas. They must actually convey these ideas by compelling, neatly de- 
fined visual patterns. This, in fact, they do in our examples. In the “Annunciation,” 
among all the possible relationships by which accident could connect the figures 
with the architecture, the painter has chosen those that precisely express the 
attitudes of the angel and the Virgin. Similarly, among the innumerable group- 
ings in which accident could combine the figures of the cotton market, Degas 
presents one that shows with great visual precision that these people are not 
concerned with each other. For instance, he collects all the heads of the back- 
ground figures in one horizontal row, and another, oblique line leads from the 
man with the top hat in the foreground via the newspaper reader to the head of 
the bookkeeper. Degas thus makes us see his men in relation and discover the 
paradoxical isolation of people whom life has put in the same boat. 

Degas and some other painters of his generation used the theme of accidental 
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encounter as a subject matter to portray indifference, isolation, unawareness. The 
cubists carry the principle further and make it express the conflict of everything 
with everything. In the best works of this school great skill is applied to defining 
with visual precision the oblique relationships among the single cubic units. 
These units constantly interfere with each other, breaking into each other’s 
contours. They tend to destroy the remnants of overall compositional groupings 
and instead fill evenly the entire surface within the picture frame. This is a logical 
development because when structure is reduced to a point-to-point interaction 
between individual elements, no larger shape can build up. The pattern can 
extend forever, and any delimitation is arbitrary. In its pure and extreme form 
this style represents a level of order that, although intricate, is quite low—because 
it lacks hierarchy and diversity. But a definite form of order it still is: it is classic- 
ally described in Plato’s Timaeus as ananke, which is put in opposition to the 
lawful cosmos.? In the realm of ananke, necessity is reduced to the causal action 
of any one object upon any other, but all of these actions add up to nothing more 
organized than an overall balance. To use a modern and practical example: a 
completely free economy would function according to this structural pattern. 

Accident as a compositional principle. There remains for us to consider the 
most recent and radical phase of the trend we are examining, namely, the use of 
accident not merely as subject matter but as the formal principle of the pictorial 
composition itself. There is, of course, a difference between portraying chance 
artistically and producing a chance assortment of shapes. All the examples dis- 
cussed here so far showed that certain effects of accident were interpreted com- 
pellingly through such means as the controlled deviation from symmetry or from 
the basic framework of the horizontal and vertical; furthermore through the ir- 
regular distribution of objects in space, through overlappings that cut across the 
structure of things at oblique angles, etc. However, accident does not always 
produce disorder, deviation, lack of connection, or interference. Patterns pro- 
duced by a random scattering of elements will not depict obliqueness of relation 
only. They will show any kind of relation: some will have order or even sym- 
metry, others will be quite irrational; some will be harmonious, some discordant. 
But since they are all thrown together by chance, none of them can make its 
point. 

This can be demonstrated by an increasing number of dismal examples that 
accumulated in the western art of the last centuries when the compositional 
patterns of realism became so complex that the average painter’s eyes could no 
longer organize them. Here accidental] patterns were produced not by intent but 
by the degeneration of the sense of form. The desire for the faithful imitation of 
nature finally conquered man’s natural and traditional sense of form and need of 
meaning to such an extent that the occasional great master was increasingly hard 
put to impose order and significance upon the multiplicity of appearances. In 
looking, for example, through the American trompe l’oeil still lifes, one finds that 
in the work of a relatively better painter, such as Harnett, the assorted household 
goods are organized in such a way that the place and function of each object are 
defined by an overall pattern. This pattern makes it possible for pictorial devices 


2 Francis Macdonald Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology (London, 1937), pp. 159 ff. 
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such as the irregular distribution of objects or the overlapping at oblique angles 
to attain visual necessity and thereby to interpret the charms of chance. In the 
lesser members of the same school, the passion for mechanical reproduction and a 
very modern fascination with disorder produce random displays, which the be- 
holder’s eye can identify but not understand. The phenomenal chaos of accident 
from which man seeks refuge in art, has invaded art itself. 

Photography should be mentioned here since by mechanically reproducing 
the visual surface pattern of the physical world it introduces accident into every 
one of its products. The artifices of selection and transformation draw an ap- 
proximate order from this raw material, but a photograph is never more than 
partially comprehensible to the human eye. In fact, the uniqueness and cultural 
worth of photography—just as, incidentally, the charm of mobiles—lies precisely 
in the encounter of natural accident and the human sense of form. As a medium 
of art, however, photography will always suffer from the inherent compromise. 

What objection is there aesthetically to random patterns? Not that they are 
not interesting, suggestive, stimulating. They are—as anybody can testify who 
has looked at a pebbled beach, the New York City skyline, or certain modern 
painting and sculpture. There is also great recreation in an occasional escape from 
sense. It cannot be said either that such patterns are unbalanced because even the 
most outlandish conglomeration of elements balances perfectly about one central 
point. But stimulation, pleasure, and balance are not enough. A work of art must 
do more than be itself: it must fulfill a semantic function, and no statement can 
be understood unless the relations between its elements form an organized 
whole. 

The ‘‘statistical” use of accidental patterns. There is one means by which ac- 
cidental agglomerations can acquire organization and meaning, namely, quantity. 
The larger a random collection of elements is, the more the individual characteris- 
tics of the elements and their interrelations will recede while their common 
properties will come to the fore. The more diverse the material, the larger the 
number of elements will have to be, and the more generic will be the qualities 
they share. If the pattern is given a semantic function, these common properties 
will represent the statement the pattern makes. Such statistical induction works 
not only by intellectual extraction but also by simple perceptual inspection. If 
we observe two persons who happen to sit next to each other, say, on the long 
bench of a waiting room, meaning may emerge accidentally from their combina- 
tion (for instance, ‘““young and old’”’). As the row of people on the bench gets 
longer, the individual connections we have made between the first two and those 
between any other members of the group begin to compensate each other, and 
instead there come forward and survive certain common properties, perhaps that 
of “metropolitan man” or “resignation,”’ or what have you. 

What is noteworthy about this inductive procedure is that it neglects all 
relationships between the items concerned except their resemblances. This is 
why it alone can extract order from chance patterns, but this is also why its yield 
is so poor. When examined piecemeal, the random collection seems to possess the 
wealth of universality since it contains an enormous variety of being, behaving, 
and relating. But the riches turn out to be useless when we attempt to draw the 
essence from the whole. 
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C- 

y. This letdown is nicely illustrated by a recent experiment that we owe to Dr. 

s- red Attneave, a psychologist, who, is interested in the theory of visual informa- 

on tion.’ He divided a square-shaped surface into 19,600 little squares, each of which 

ne he had either painted black or left white in the order sugested by a table of 

eS random numbers (lig. 3). Since nothing but chance predicted the color of any 

es one square, a maximum of piecemeal information was furnished by every unit 

ks of the pattern. Yet, looking at the total result, the psychologist was impressed 

If with its monotony, which struck him as remarkable because he had previously 

ag associated homogeneity with redundancy, and the random field had been con- 

a- structed to be completely nonredundant. Which goes to show that piles of 

ts accidents add up to very little. 

se Attneave observes that the sequence of point-by-point communications, when 

id ' viewed as a whole, changes into ‘‘texture.’”?’ We may define texture as the result 

at | of what happens when the level of perceptual comprehension shifts from the 
scrutiny of individual structural relationships within their total context to that 

ll fl of overall structural constants. 

is The random field of Fig. 3 bears a striking resemblance to a well-known type of 

ld modern painting. (If reference is made here to certain works by the late Jackson 

1e Pollock [Fig. 4] or Mark Tobey, it should be understood that this paper is not 

g, concerned with individual artists but rather with a general principle, which may 

he 


3 “Some Informational Aspects of Visual Perception,’’ Psychological Review, 61 (1954), 
183-193. 
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Fig. 4. Jackson Po.titock: Grayed Rainbow (Courtesy The Art Institute of Chicago) 


be embodied in a given painting more or less perfectly.) Such a picture can be 
perceived only as texture—not because the number or size of the units of which 
it is made up go beyond the range of the human eye’s capacity but because the 
units do not fit into more comprehensive shapes. The number of elements is large 
enough so that their variations as to color, shape, size, direction, relative position, 
etc., compensate each other, and a common denominator of textural qualities 
such as prickliness, softness, excitation, viscosity, mechanical hardness or organic 
flexibility emerges from an inspection of the whole. All movements, also, are 
compensated so that nothing ‘“thappens,”’ 
everywhere. 


except for a kind of molecular milling 


What was said before about the compositional principle of cubism holds true 
here even more radically. The pattern in itself is endless so that its limits are 
dictated only by the rule of parsimony, which prescribes in this case that the 
number of units employed should not be larger than that needed to attain the 
effect of global uniformity. Furthermore, the level of the structure is low because 
it lacks diversity and hierarchy. As far as diversity goes, such pictures typically 
look more like lig. 3, which derives its variations from nothing but a standard- 
size square in one of two colors, than like the junk-shop type of still life, which is 
its spiritual ancestor and whose texture is made up of many different objects. 
Lack of diversity, that is, the fact that the same kind of thing happens all through 
the picture, seriously limits the importance of the content that can be conveyed. 
An artistic statement, be it representational or ‘‘abstract,’’ hardly begins to be 
interesting until it deals with segregated, different entities, whose interrelations 
are worked through. All such distinctions are submerged in the texture pattern. 
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Another minimum demand on a work of art is hierarchy. In order to hold our 
attention, the dominant masses, which determine the basic “plot” of the work at 
the top level of structure, are made up of secondary units, whose interrelations 
represent an enriching refinement of, or counterpoint to, the top structure. 
Additional, lower structural levels often develop the main theme down to the 
capillaries.* The complexity of human existence demands some such correspond- 
ing complexity from even the simplest work of art if we are to recognize ourselves 
in it. The statements produced even by the most artful filigree texture, however, 
are as disconcertingly elementary as a train whistle or a flash of light. In no way 
can such texture work be compared with the overall uniformity of pattern found 
in the mature style of the masters, for instance, in Cézanne’s late water colors. For 
in the masterwork the multiform manifestations of life are brought into an overall 
unity that still preserves all the richness, whereas the texture pattern reduces 
the content to the poor extract of perceptual induction. 

The spontaneous stroke. An extreme of accident, that is, minimum lawfulness of 
relation, is embodied in the texture patterns. To produce them by human rather 
than by mechanical means is quite difficult because in all organic behavior—be it 
perceptual, motor, or intellectual, conscious or unconscious—there is a measure of 
L spontaneous order. On the other hand, an admixture of accident is also one of 
the trademarks of human ‘behavior, owing to the multiplicity of impulse that 
complicates all organic functioning. We have learned to value the charm of such 
imperfection since we met the immaculate products of machines. 

This modern taste for the human “touch” derives historically from the new 
appreciation of creative man that develops during the Renaissance. As long as the 
artist’s task was defined as the making of objects that met specifications of 
correctness, faithfulness, and proportion, the marks of the maker were carefully 
wiped off.* The change took place slowly, however. In a recent monograph on 
“the handwriting of painters,” Volavka’ notes that even Leonardo objects to 
“nenellate terminate e trateggionati aspri e crudi,” and that Vasari takes a dim 
view of Titian’s late paintings, “‘condotte di colpi, tirate via grosso, e con macchie 
...”’ Vasari admits that while these paintings cannot be looked at from close by, 
they appear perfect from a distance, and that the effect is beautiful and stupen- 
dous “‘perché fa parere vive le pitture,’’ but he concludes that it would have been 
better for Titian’s reputation if in his last years he had used painting only as a 
pastime. The artistic virtues and vices of the ‘‘divided”’ stroke, as Volavka calls it, 
play a part in the controversy of the classicist school of Poussin against the color- 
ists around Rubens; and to Diderot the paintings of Chardin were crude, and 
tolerable only when viewed from a distance. Apparently, there is no true appreci- 


‘Rudolf Arnheim, Art and Visual Perception (Berkeley, 1954), p. 51. 

5In biology, the higher organisms are distinguished from the lower by an increasing 
differentiation of functions. In still another field, namely, architecture, Kevin Lynch has 
described a similar morphological distinction between primitive and advanced human 
settlements: among his examples the aerial photograph that most resembles the pictorial 
texture patterns here discussed is that of the city village of Kano in Nigeria. (Scientific 
American, April 1954, 60.) 

6 The effects of Hellenistic impressionism on medieval painting can be neglected in this 
discussion. 
7 Vojtech Volavka, Die Handschrift des Malers (Prague, 1953). 
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ation of the “‘touch”’ before the late eighteenth century. For a long time, the bold 
innovation must have been taken as an accidental intrusion of the maker into the 
world of the making. 

In the meantime, however, there developed an admiration for the virtuoso, 
who with a few rapid but controlled strokes outpaints the slow average craftsman. 
By the conspicuous traces of their bravura, masters such as Titian, Velasquez, or 
Rubens authenticated the products of their workshops. What was boasted and 
admired here was not so much a pictorial quality of the work as the facility of the 
making. It was the capacity, acquired through decades of practice, to attain a 
perfectly controlled objective by a motor process that in itself was not controlled 
but spontaneous, and whose traces on the canvas showed the freshness, elegance, 
and ease of the freedom from conscious guidance. The artist must have experi- 
enced a partial surrender to an organic power—often interpreted as divine in- 
spiration—quite different from the capacity to calculate, plan, and carefully 
accompany the stroke: he may have felt awe, pride, and the relief of confidently 
delegating responsibility to an ingenious agent. 

Accident as a creative device. The free brush stroke of the Baroque, then, was a 
first step toward the surrender of artistic initiative. It was not before the time of 
the romantic movement, however, that the contribution of spontaneous forces 
was explicitly acknowledged and sanctioned. Herbert Read says: ‘What was 
achieved in this first phase of romanticism was a dissociation of the will, as the 
active aspect of the intellect, and the imagination. The will was seen as always 
inhibiting or distorting the free play of the imagination, and this ‘free play’ was 
identified with the ‘real self.’ The unconscious, the dream world, became a refuge 
from an impersonal and harsh materialistic world.’”’® We notice that by then the 
helpful power had been identified as the unconscious, and also that the surrender 
was no longer limited to a technical detail of execution but tended to apply to 
the very conception of the work of art. When, finally, in the twentieth century, 
the surrealists entered the scene, the necessity behind the seemingly accidental 
images of dreams had been confirmed by Freud, so that we are not surprised to 
find André Breton say in the first of his manifestos of surrealism: “I should like to 
sleep, to be able to deliver myself to the sleepers the way I deliver myself to those 
who read me with open eyes.’’® And he tells of a fellow-writer who every night 
when he went to bed put a sign on his door: Le poéte travaille. Breton did not 


8 Icon and Idea (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), p. 117. Not everybody was pleased with the new 
trend, however. In a letter dated July 26, 1800, Schiller writes to Goethe: ‘‘I am enclosing 
a new magazine, which was sent to me and which will surprise you by showing you the 
influence of Schlegel’s ideas on the latest art criticism. There is no telling of what this 
bustle will come to; but neither production itself nor artistic sensibility can profit from such 
hollow and empty buffoonery. You will be astonished to read that true production in the 
arts must be entirely unconscious, and that your genius in particular is credited with the 
great merit of acting entirely without consciousness. You are quite mistaken, therefore, if 
you continue your untiring effort to work with the utmost thoughtfulness and to become 
aware of the process within yourself. Naturalism is the sign of mastery, and Sophocles is 
supposed to have worked that way.’’ 

* Les Manifestes du Surréalisme (Paris, 1946), p. 25. 
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hesitate to maintain that ‘‘psychical automatism” was a technique for expressing 
“the real functioning of thought.’ How valid is this claim? 

Passivity and the unconscious. The psychological discussion has been made 
difficult by the fact that the term “unconscious” has become a catch-all for 
whatever activities lie beyond conscious control. In consequence, all of them tend 
to be identified with the very specific kind of unconscious process that is treated 
in analytical depth psychology. It is assumed, for example, that any surrender of 
awareness at all will open automatically the resources of wisdom that, according 
to the romantic version of psychoanalysis, hide in the treasure house of the un- 
conscious. In order to point up the confusion it may suffice roughly to distinguish 
between (a) the basic motivational strivings investigated by psychoanalysis, (b) 
the creative cognitive processes that also operate below the level of consciousness 
and are responsible for intuitive insights and for the flash solutions of stubborn 
scientific or artistic problems, (c) the automatic practicing of skills or aimluss 
doodling, made possible by a detachment of partial psychical functions from 
central control; finally, there are (d) such purely physical chance operations as 
the throwing of dice or pennies, which are controlled by no agency of the mind at 
all, as long as they are not subject to telekinesis. 

Since the non-conscious is a house of many mansions, there is no reason to 
believe that whenever conscious control lapses, the deepest layers of the mind 
will be tuned in automatically. More normally, what comes to the fore in relaxa- 
tion will be the fairly disorganized result of the interaction among the various 
layers. When the process is close to the surface—as in daydreams, doodles, or free 
associations—automatisms will go into action, daylight thoughts and the after- 
images of recent experiences will float by, modified through erratic intrusions 
from deeper levels. In dreams, the proportion will be reversed; but the stream of 
unconsciousness is no more orderly than that of consciousness. According to Jung, 
“dreams that satisfy logically, ethically, and aesthetically are, of course, excep- 
tions. As a rule, the dream is a peculiar and strange contraption, distinguished by 
lack of logic, dubious morals, unattractive form, and obvious contradiction or 
nonsense.” Such mental products can be interpreted analytically but they are 
nothing better than raw material artistically. 

Furthermore, we must not be caught by the prejudice that the mental layers 
most remote from consciousness are the ‘‘deepest’’ ones in any other sense than 
the purely topological, and that, therefore, they are the most valuable for artistic 
creation. Presumably, little of genuine value will arise either in the extreme depth, 
namely, from the crude primitivism of mainly ‘archetypal’ vision, or at the 
extreme surface, that is, from the flatness of mainly perceptual or intellectual 

productions. Any true work of art requires the cooperation of all the essential 
layers of the mind—not, however, in the form of the erratic interpenetration I 
just described as the state of relaxation. Art is no occupation for relaxed people; 
because the resources of the mind must be forged into organized shape by con- 
scious and unconscious discipline, which requires the effort of concentration. 


10 Idem, p. 45. 
1 Carl Gustav Jung, Die Welt der Psyche (Zurich, 1954), p. 11. 
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Accident is a shrewd helper, and the unconscious is a powerful one. Art has always 
profited from both; but they are only assistants. The sudden inspirations of 
creative men seem to take place after insistent wrestling with the problem, and 
the Zen Buddhists, who preach against conscious control and wilful effort, do not 
recommend sleep, distraction, or parlor games: “‘A painter seats himself before 
his pupils. He examines his brush and slowly makes it ready for use, carefully 
rubs ink, straightens the long strip of paper that lies before him on the mat, and 
finally, after lapsing for a while into profound concentration, in which he sits like 
one inviolable, he produces with rapid, absolutely sure strokes a picture which, 
capable of no further correction and needing none, serves the class as a model.’’!” 

Withdrawal and surrender. The texture pictures which we discussed are prob- 
ably somewhere in between accidental production and the production of accident. 
On the one hand, they are due to what I described as the detachment of partial 
psychical functions from central control. Certain relatively self-contained mech- 
anisms, such as motor behavior or perception, can operate practically on their 
own. When released from control, they will rely on routine reactions and auto- 
matic skills—as when we are driving a car without being aware of what we are 
doing or when the brush of Frans Hals plays over the canvas—or they will betray 
their detachment from the central concerns of the mind by the monotony and 
lack of organization in their performance. We can thus account for the weave of 
strokes, which surely is not constructed but is rather the largely accidental pro- 
duct of what a pair of hands and a pair of eyes felt like doing at a given time ina 
given material. 

However, the evenness of the pattern throughout the picture suggests that 
something more than laissez-faire accounts for the result. We know from doo- 
dling that when the hand of the draftsman is left alone, the monotonous rhythms 
of the detached process will be disrupted by impulses, reminiscences, associations 
from other areas of mental functioning. In the texture patterns we look in vain for 
the projections from the unconscious that attract the psychologist’s attention in 
doodles.'* Only by careful supervision throughout the work will the artist obtain 
the perfect homogeneity of the texture, and such control must be guided by a 
definite image of what he is trying to accomplish. 

This image is clearly the visual embodiment of a maximum of accident, spread 
with mechanical universality, and not even alleviated by the islands of sense that 
would intrude if the mind were left to its spontaneous impulses. We recognize the 
portrait of a life situation in which social, economical, political, and psychological 
forces have become so complex that at superficial inspection nothing predictable 
seems to remain but the meaningless routine of daily activities, the undirected 
milling of anonymous crowds. The well-defined mutual independence of the in- 
dividual units, observed in Degas and even the cubists, has given way to a lack of 
any definable relation at all. Fascination, fear, contempt, withdrawal, but also 
temptation—we can only guess at what the artist feels about the subject matter 


12 Eugen Herrigel, Zen in the Art of Archery (New York, 1953), p. 64. 

13 Compare, however, Anton Ehrenzweig, ‘“‘The Modern Artist and the Creative Acci- 
dent,” The Listener, January 12, 1956, 53-55, and by the same author, “The Mastering of 
Creative Anxiety” in Art and Artist (Berkeley, 1956), p. 42. 
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of his work. In any case, the very depicting of standardized chaos makes him 
share the attitude of which he creates an image: the machine-like monotony of 
production, brought to further perfection since Seurat and the pointillists tapped 
out their pictures through thousands of frighteningly uniform color dots, the 
willingness to put up with the facade of shapelessness, and the surrender of 
initiative to transcendent powers, which makes people entrust themselves to gods, 
ghosts, instincts, archetypes, or the mathematics of probability ‘when there is 
distress of nations and perplexity." 


14 Compare here section V of T. S. Eliot, ““The Dry Salvages.”? 





THE AESTHETIC RESPONSE RE-CONSIDERED* 


HELMUT HUNGERLAND 


It is a currently accepted and respectable theory that any object (situation or 
person) can become an aesthetic object; i.e., the aesthetic response can freely seek 
its object. Because of the logical relation of the concepts of response and attitude, 
the same notion can also be stated by saying that a percipient is free to adopt an 
aesthetic attitude towards any object. For example, African wood-carvings which 
formerly were objects of ethnographic, scientific interest have now become works 
of “primitive art”’ and are valued aesthetically. It would be interesting to trace 
the development of this theory in relation to the widening of the scope of art 
history and archaeology during the last one hundred and fifty years or so. But an 
investigation of this sort is clearly outside the limits of this paper. I shall restrict 
myself to suggesting that the study of new kinds of art (e.g., the art of Oceania, 
Central-America, etc.) made aestheticians aware of the fact that the traditional 
concepts of aesthetics were inadequate to deal with the new material slowly 
being admitted, officially as it were, to the realm of aesthetic experience. The 
admission that aesthetic experience and value were not necessarily restricted 
to the beauty of classic art, made it inevitable to admit also that aesthetic re- 
sponses were relative to their respective cultures and, of course, to individual 
percipients. 

The cultural relativity of aesthetic responses and of aesthetic values has been 
so widely recognized that further discussion of these points is otiose. However, 
precisely because the concept has been so firmly established, it seems necessary 
to point out that the scientific! investigation of aesthetic responses has been 
hampered by an overemphasis on the relativity of all aesthetic experiences. In 
stressing the cultural relativity of aesthetic responses aestheticians have over- 
looked the fact that the factors which cause the differences between different 
cultures also account for a fairly high degree of similarity of responses within a 
given culture or a sub-culture. In other words, there is no inconsistency in say- 
ing that aesthetic responses differ from culture to culture and that aesthetic 
responses within a given cultural group are sufficiently similar to permit us to 
study them comparatively. The scientific investigation of aesthetic phenomena 
has been hampered by a pseudo-conflict between “relativists” and ‘‘univer- 
salists.”” On the one hand, there has been the over-emphasis upon the relativity 
of all aesthetic experiences which has introduced into aesthetics a degree of 
relativism that has no counterpart in fact. On the other hand, there has been 
such a widespread acceptance of two prejudices that one is tempted to call them 
presuppositions: (1) It has been assumed that all conclusions of investigations 


* The major part of this paper was delivered as the presidential address at the annual 
meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics at Boston, October 20, 1956. 

1T am using the word “scientific”? because I am in this paper interested in certain psy- 
chological facts. However, it is the bearing of these facts on the traditional philosophical 
accounts of aesthetic experience that is my primary concern. 
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in aesthetics must be equally applicable to all products of all the different arts 
(e.g., literature, music, the visual arts, etc.) of all periods (2) It has been assumed 
that all conclusions must be equally applicable to all percipients or audiences 
of all times. The vastness of hypotheses incorporating prejudices of this kind 
obviously must provoke the rightful wrath of the relativists—what is more im- 
portant, such hypotheses run counter to the facts as we know them. Consider- 
ing the complexity of aesthetic phenomena it seems useless to base scientific in- 
vestigations of aesthetic responses upon an hypothesis that is to apply equally 
to the cave-dwellers of Altamira and the aesthete of the twentieth century. The 
rejection of such a comprehensive hypothesis, however, does not compel us not 
to formulate more modest hypotheses. I suggest therefore that we formulate 
hypotheses for limited areas, verify these hypotheses, and widen them if such 
expansion can be supported by further evidence. 

Accordingly, I restrict my investigation (a) to one field, the visual arts, and 
(b) to percipients of our century, in particular to percipients interested in the 
arts and aesthetics. The term “interested” here refers to people who study the 
arts, write about them, take part in discussions on aesthetics, etc. To some, 
these restrictions (which do not exclude further expansion) may appear arbi- 
trary. I intend to show that such restrictions are not only justifiable but meth- 
odologically necessary to scientific investigations in aesthetics. 

In regard to my first proposed restriction I can, in this context, be brief. There 
are many important questions involved here concerning, for example, the rela- 
tion of perception to abstraction, the recognition of similarities, etc. These 
questions need not be analyzed here; I merely want to say that we shall be in a 
better position to generalize about all the arts if we have at our disposal a great 
number of confirmed relevant facts concerning the various individual arts. 
(When I speak of confirmed facts, I do not have in mind exclusively experi- 
mental aesthetics and the use of laboratory techniques.) 

The reasons for proposing the second restriction have, in part, been referred 
to above. Statements concerning the aesthetic responses in earlier centuries 
must be based on inferences from literary and similar sources; such inferences 
are of varying degrees of reliability. In some cases, e.g., prehistoric cave paint- 
ing, statements concerning aesthetic responses of the creators of these paintings 
and their audiences depend upon inferences drawn from the paintings them- 
selves and on conjectures by analogy. Since there is little or no chance of con- 
firming such speculations, I see no reason for needlessly complicating our task. 

A certain amount of generalization is necessary whenever conclusions are pre- 
sented which are supposed to apply to more than one instance. This, in turn, 
presupposes that the data about which one generalizes are significantly and 
relevantly comparable. It is theoretically possible that the aesthetic responses 
of, for example, a New York stockbroker, a Mexican agricultural worker, and a 
professional art critic are similar to a high degree. It is more likely that the 
similarities which are of interest to us and needed for our investigation can be 
found in more homogeneous groups, groups of the kind that I characterized as 
being “interested in the arts and aesthetics.”” Members of such a group should 
not be thought of in any sense as belonging to “the select few.’”’ No value con- 
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notation is attached to the term as it is used in this context. I am not here con- 
cerned with determining whether or not it is important or valuable to be inter- 
ested in the arts, nor am I discussing the question of whether interest in the arts 
should be restricted to few or should be shared by all people. Questions of this 
sort are undoubtedly important; they are, however, entirely irrelevant to the 
present investigation. For reasons to be stated below, I consider the people re- 
ferred to by the phrase “‘percipients interested in the arts’ as having aesthetic 
responses of a fairly high degree of similarity; they thus provide us with the 
comparable data which we need. For convenience’ sake, I shall in the following 
use “aesthetic response” or “aesthetic attitude’ without further qualifications. 
It should be kept in mind that the terms refer to the responses of the group in- 
dicated above. 

The reasons for the similarity of aesthetic responses within sub-cultural groups 
are not too difficult to discover when we consider the aesthetic response as a 
realization of the aesthetic attitude. According to current theory, we are free to 
adopt an aesthetic attitude, or to respond aesthetically to any object (person or 
situation). We know, however, that in fact we do not freely adopt an aesthetic 
attitude towards any and all objects or situations. We respond aesthetically 
usually towards objects or situations that are found in a realm limited by tradi- 
tion and cultural convention. For example, few, if any, people habitually respond 
aesthetically towards acts of wanton cruelty and most of us would be shocked 
if anyone else would do so. Attitudes, as Sherif and Cantril have pointed out, 
“are not innate, are not biologically given . . . but are formed in relation to ob- 
jects, persons, etc.’ The aesthetic attitude, like other attitudes, is acquired in 
relation to a selected culturally limited range of objects and situations: It is ac- 
quired partly by imitation and environmental influences and partly as a result 
of guidance and education. It is of course true that “an attitude, once estab- 
lished, will be related by the individual to a variety of objects or situations that 
have not necessarily been active in its original establishment.”* However, in our 
culture the aesthetic attitude remains, on the whole, related to the area, if not 
the objects, towards which it was originally established. It is a common com- 
plaint among art educators and others concerned with such matters that aes- 
thetics and aesthetic experiences remain too much and too closely tied to the 
“fine arts’ and are not sufficiently related to everyday life and its objects. 

The assertion that any object may become an aesthetic object by a percipient’s 
taking an aesthetic attitude towards it could be interpreted to mean that an 
“ordinary” object is in some mysterious way literally changed into another, 
aesthetic object. I find this interpretation no more plausible than the interpre- 
tation that a new, separate object, the aesthetic object, appears in addition to 
the existing “ordinary” object. I do not think that either of these two possible 
interpretations is widely held.‘ The usual interpretation, I believe, is that every 


2 Muzafer Sherif and Hadley Cantril, The Psychology of Ego-Involuements (New York, 
1947), p. 19. 

3 Tbid., p. 23. 

4 For a discussion of such interpretations see Paul Ziff, ‘“‘Art and the ‘Object of Art,’ ” 
Mind, LX (1951), 466-480; Francis Sparshott, ‘‘Mr. Ziff and the ‘Artistic Illusion,’ ’’ Mind, 
LXI (1952), 376-380. : 
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object has, for a beholder, a number of different aspects (e.g., historical, eco- 
nomic, aesthetic, etc.) and that the aesthetic experience is concerned with the 
aesthetic aspect of objects. 

The question then arises, ‘“How can the aesthetic aspect of an object be de- 
termined?”’ There is nothing in the commonly accepted definitions of the aes- 
thetic attitude (e.g., “psychical distance,” “disinterested interest’’) that de- 
termines toward which of the many different aspects of an object an aesthetic 
attitude should be taken. If economic matters do not concern me at all, I can 
easily take a disinterested interest in the economic aspects of a piece of sculpture. 
While this is not in conflict with the definitions of the aesthetic attitude, one 
would hesitate to conclude that thereby the economic aspect of the sculpture 
becomes its aesthetic aspect. On the other hand, if we are to respond aesthet- 
ically to the aesthetic aspect of an object, how is the aesthetic aspect to be de- 
fined? Obviously, it cannot be defined in terms of the aesthetic attitude. 

Before considering the solutions offered in answer to the above question, I 
should like to draw attention to a distinction in the use of “aspect”—even at 
the risk of clarifying the obvious. We sometimes speak of, e.g., “economic as- 
pect,” “aesthetic aspect,” etc., as if they were of the same kind. They are of the 
same kind, however, only if we speak of the aspect of an object that is valued 
aesthetically as distinguished from the aspect that is valued economically. In 
other words, we are speaking of different ways in which an object may be valued 
by observers. ‘‘Aesthetic aspect” and “economic aspect” are not of the same kind 
if we think of “aesthetic aspect” in terms of perception. Clearly, the economic 
aspect of an object is not perceived in the same sense in which its aesthetic as- 
pect is perceived. We can think of the economic aspect of Velasquez’ ‘Las 
Menijfias” separately from the picture. We can imagine the picture having a low 
or a high price, i.e., we can abstract its economic aspect from the painting with- 
out affecting it. We can not, in the same sense, abstract from “Las Menijfias” 
Velasquez’ handling of light or space, the sheen of the silk as painted by him, 
etc., and still retain the painting perceptually. Nor can we abstract from the 
painting its content (the story) without changing the painting materially as a 
perceptual object. 

The point is important when considering definitions of the aesthetic aspect of 
objects. Aestheticians have, of course, been aware of the fact that the aesthetic 
aspect cannot be defined exclusively in terms of the aesthetic attitude. For ex- 
ample, it has been defined as “the sensuous medium of the work of art,’’® “the 
perceptual aspect of phenomena,’ “the very surface of our perceived world 
everywhere.’” Definitions of this kind, however, involve the assumption that 
the aesthetic aspect thus defined can be abstracted from or experienced sep- 
arately from—well, from what? The “ordinary” object? Any object when per- 
ceived has a “perceptual” aspect. But this amounts to nothing more than saying 
that perceptual objects are seen, felt, etc. Can one imagine an object not having 
a sensuous medium or consisting of a sensuous medium and a non-sensuous 


5 DeWitt H. Parker, The Principles of Aesthetics (New York, 1946), p. 64. 
6 Hunter Mead, An Introduction to Aesthetics (New York, 1952), p. 29. 
7D. W. Prall, Aesthetic Judgment (New York, 1929), p. 10. 
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medium? Is it possible for objects to have an aesthetic surface separate from or 
in addition to its ordinary surface? One can imagine an object having a gray 
rather than a red surface, a dull rather than a glittering one, but it is hard to 
imagine an object without any surface, i.e., an object from which its surface has 
been abstracted. It may well be that a red or a glittering surface appeals more 
strongly to percipients than a gray or dull one does. It may be equally true that, 
in a given culture, the majority of percipients prefer glittering to dull surfaces, 
etc. The inclusion, however, of such preferences into definitions of the aesthetic 
aspect amounts to confusing definitions of the aesthetic aspect with statements 
about aesthetically preferred features of objects. 

The distinction which one wants to indicate when speaking of the aesthetic 
aspect as “perceptual,” ‘“‘sensuous,”’ etc., and thus different from non-aesthetic 
aspects, relates to the distinction between content and form and the arguments 
pertaining thereto. If I may be permitted to restate in somewhat old-fashioned 
language what I said above: “content” and “form” are one in perception. They 
are experienced together, unless one adopts the view that the “aesthetic surface”’ 
is perceived first and that “content,” “meaning,” etc., are inferred later—a sort 
of two-step process. I am not saying that content and form are not separable. 
Clearly, the same content can be described in a number of different ways. If 
presented in a form different from the one in which it was presented first, it is 
simply perceived in that form. Conversely, any form is perceived as the form of 
some content and modified by it.’ 

It has sometimes been argued that correct information concerning the content 
(story) of a picture is irrelevant, if not detrimental, to its aesthetic enjoyment. 
The argument, if stated as a general and either-or question, strikes me as mis- 
leading. The answer will be different in different cases. However, even assuming 
the argument to be true, it does not follow that “content” thereby disappears, 
as it were, from perception. Let us suppose that I have no information whatso- 
ever concerning Phoebe and Hilaira or their father. Such lack of knowledge, 
though regrettable in the eyes of some, would of course not prevent me from 
enjoying aesthetically Rubens’ ‘Rape of the Daughters of Leucippus.’ This, 
however, does not mean that I see nothing but lines, shapes, and colors until 
somebody improves my knowledge of classical mythology. I am free to see the 
picture as “(Morning in Hyde Park” or as human figures on horseback. What- 
ever the case may be, I am not seeing a freely floating aesthetic surface. 

These points have been made before and I should not belabor what seems ob- 
vious (particularly after it has been belabored) if the notion that the aesthetic 
aspect can be experienced separately and by itself did not persist in various 
guises. For example, such separability seems implicitly presupposed in discus- 
sions of the relevance of non-aesthetic factors to the aesthetic experience. A dis- 
cussion of the relevance of X to Y presupposes that Y exists, or can exist, sep- 
arately. Since such a separate perceptual existence of the aesthetic aspect is not 
possible, most of the discussions concerning relevance in aesthetics actually 


8 The argument is presented here in terms of contents that are easily recognizable (e.g., 
‘‘Las Menifias’’), the argument applies also to so-called non-objective works of art where 
no content in the conventional sense seems to be presented. 
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amount to attempts at clarifying what is meant by “aesthetic experience.”’ As 
discussions among aestheticians show® there is by no means agreement in regard 
to definitions of the aesthetic aspect and the relevance of non-aesthetic factors 
to it. Most of the definitions turn out to be persuasive definitions involving, as 
I pointed out above, preferences for certain qualities or features of objects. 
Since these definitions of the aesthetic aspect involve aesthetic preferences, it is 
not surprising that a large part of aesthetics is devoted to the justification of 
such preferences. 

The difficulties besetting our investigation can be made plain by asking, ‘““‘What 
are the criteria for an aesthetic response?”’ Confusion is bound to arise if—as is 
the case— enjoyment, or pleasure, is introduced as a criterion. The use of pleas- 
ure as a criterion means that the criteria for the aesthetic response are confused 
with the criteria for the satisfactory completion of an aesthetic response. The 
satisfactory completion of the response, in turn, is used to define the aesthetic 
worth of the object experienced. This double confusion causes difficulties in 
cases in which a beholder does not respond with pleasure. In such cases it is 
hard to say whether the lack of response results from his not taking a proper 
aesthetic attitude or whether the object responded to has not sufficient aesthetic 
value to him. 

The introduction of pleasure, or enjoyment, as a criterion of aesthetic value 
and of the aesthetic response not only, as we have seen, confuses matters but it 
also short-circuits the discussion of the problem of determining the aesthetic 
worth of an object. To say that a work of art is beautiful if it gives pleasure to 
a beholder is to say little about the work of art except in so far as it affects the 
beholder. The statement is primarily about the beholder’s capacities and, by im- 
plication, about the rules and conventions which prevail in a particular cultural, 
or subcultural group concerning the appropriate behavior when contemplating 
works of art, etc., called beautiful. While in some cultural groups it is thought 
appropriate to experience pleasure in the aesthetic surface when responding to 
works of art, in other groups moral elevation, patriotic fervor, etc., may be con- 
sidered appropriate. 

For the purposes of an analysis of the aesthetic response, as distinguished 
from other pleasure-responses, it seems useful to ask the question, “‘Do objects, 
etc., towards which we usually respond aesthetically have certain features which 
call forth or encourage such responses rather than others, e.g., economic-practical 
responses?” By cultural convention certain kinds of objects have been singled 
out as stimuli for aesthetic responses. I suggest that an investigation of such ob- 
jects, keeping in mind the restrictions stated at the beginning of my paper, 
might give us some clues concerning the structure of the aesthetic response. 

The tentative hypothesis is advanced here that the distortion of objects of 
veridical perception found in certain kinds of modern painting is but a special, 
and possibly extreme, instance of a principle operative in other kinds of paint- 
ing. Most people will be in agreement, I assume, in regard to the following 
example. There is a discrepancy between a human figure in a cubist painting, 


®See for example the discussions by H. D. Aiken, A. Szathmary, and A. Isenberg in 
JAAC, IX, 4 (1951); XIII, 1 (1954); 3 (1955). 
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e.g., one of Picasso’s cubistic harlequins, and a human figure as it appears to 
veridical perception, e.g., in a photograph taken for purposes of identification. 
I suggest that this discrepancy is an exemplification of the contrast between the 
deliberate artificiality of works of art and their counterparts in the “natural” 
world of veridical perception. I assume that an awareness of the discrepancy 
between the artificial presentation and the remembered image of a correspond- 
ing object of veridical perception acts as an external stimulation setting up ten- 
sions. According to Fenichel, “there is [in organisms] a basic vital tendency to 
abolish tensions that have been brought about by external stimulation and to 
return to the energy state that was effective before the stimulation.”!° It would 
be in keeping with this principle of homeostasis to interpret the aesthetic re- 
sponse as an organism’s attempt to abolish tensions which are intentionally es- 
tablished. In the process of aesthetic contemplation these tensions are deliber- 
ately extended. The awareness of the discrepancy—the stimulation—is not 
abated but rather prolonged and intensified by the contemplation of a work of 
art. This intentional reactivation of the stimulating irritant and the deliberate 
counter-acting of the abolishing of a tension may be characteristic of the aes- 
thetic response. Gombrich, to whose article, ‘“Psycho-Analysis and the History 
of Art,’’!! I am much indebted, speaks in this connection of ‘‘our own efforts to 
re-integrate what has been wrenched apart.’”’ To this formulation of Gombrich’s 
I should add that the efforts at re-integration are deliberately delayed and 
counteracted in the sense explained above. Although I differ with Gombrich on 
some points, I use one of his examples to illustrate my point. Gombrich photo- 
graphed Bonnencontre’s “Three Graces,” a painting in the style of nineteenth- 
century Art Officiel, through rolled glass. The result is a somewhat cubistic ver- 
sion of the original Bonnencontre. In practically all cases in which I showed the 
two pictures together, the ‘‘cubistic”’ version was preferred to the original. 

I am only too well aware of the many questions raised by the proposed hy- 
pothesis. Clarifications and qualifications are needed to make it useful. First of 
all, let me repeat that the hypothesis is not concerned with aesthetic value; it is 
an attempt to clarify what we mean when we say that a percipient responds 
aesthetically. As pointed out above, it is possible to determine degrees of aes- 
thetic satisfaction only after we have clarified what is meant by responding 
aesthetically. Distortion, or degrees of distortion, as such are entirely unrelated 
to aesthetic value, i.e., nothing acquires more, or less, aesthetic merit simply by 
being more, or less, distorted. Nor is distortion by itself sufficient to stimulate 
the aesthetic response. It is the awareness of both, the distortion and the orig- 
inal object which has been distorted that may call forth the aesthetic response. 
Next, in order to avoid any possible misunderstandings, let me clarify the terms, 
“ ‘natural’ world of veridical perception.’ When using “nature” and “natural” 
in this context I do not mean to imply that there is one nature objectively given 
to all and that there is one correct way of seeing it. The “ ‘natural’ world of 
veridical perception,”’ of which I am speaking, is the product of our perceptual 

10 Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis (New York, 1945), p. 12. 


11 EF. H. Gombrich, ‘Psycho-Analysis and the History of Art,’’ The International Journal 
of Psycho-Analysis, XXXV (1954), Part IV, 1-11. 
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processes and there is no need to dwell here on the many factors which determine 
our perception of our “natural”? world. Among these determining factors are 
undoubtedly the artistic traditions and conventions of one’s time. 

It is said that the artists, i.e., their pictures, teach us to see our world. How- 
ever, artists can teach only those who want to be taught (and who have an op- 
portunity to learn). It is quite probable that one does see the subtle blending of 
colors or the softening of contour lines due to the effects of light, in a landscape, , 
after one has seen landscapes painted by Monet or Renoir. Such a modification 
of one’s perceptual habits or increase in one’s visual vocabulary, however, is the 
result of an interest in and study of Impressionist paintings. There is no question 
that those concerned with the products of the artists’ seeing will be influenced 
by them, but it is well to remember that the group so influenced may be rela- 
tively small. Furthermore, there are probably limits to the influence the artists’ 
seeing can exert upon veridical perception. I referred to the modifications of our 
seeing by Impressionist painting. It is doubtful that Henry Moore will ever 
teach us to see people, actually walking down the street, full of holes, in the sense 
in which we see a landscape in the manner of Monet. I rather question the 
probability of a woman seeing herself with two heads after contemplating paint- 
ings of two-headed women. Our perception is undoubtedly plastic but there are 
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limits to its plasticity; just where these limits lie I am not prepared to state. 

Percipients concerned directly with the artists’ manner of seeing will be in- 
fluenced by them fairly quickly. Wider circles of observers will be influenced 
more slowly and only to the extent to which the artists’ manner of seeing pene- 
trates their perceptual habits. Their habits may be influenced either directly 
via the artists’ paintings or indirectly via advertising, interiors, etc., as affected 
by the artists. These less changeable habits of perception, embodying some of 
the effects of the artists’ seeing, constitute what is called ‘‘veridical perception”; 
it gives us our view of our ‘‘natural”’ world. About this ‘‘natural’’ world we can 
communicate intersubjectively without too many difficulties. It is in relation 
to this relatively stable manner of perception that I speak of distortion. The 
term is undoubtedly vague and slippery, and distortion is certainly a matter 
of degree. However, if, for example, some one were to lengthen the neck of the 
human figure, as it is shown in an anatomy text book, four times its original ‘ 
size, without changing any other parts of the anatomy, most of us regardless of 
artistic affiliations or aesthetic commitments, would understand what would be 
meant by “distortion.” 

If we agree that works of art determine our perception of our surroundings 
in the manner described above and if we assume that artists’ presentations are 
deliberate distortions of whatever “‘natural world” they are departing from, we 
are driven to the following conclusion. The successive styles in the visual arts 
appear as a succession of distortions. Once veridically perceived nature has been 
permeated by its artificial distortion, a new “natural” basis for a new distortion 
has been created. A new distortion may but need not necessarily take place. In ’ 
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other words, one period’s distortion may become the next period’s nature. 
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There is some evidence to support this view. For example, we have no difficulty 
now in seeing Manet’s “Olympia” as a three-dimensional form and consider the 
‘ 
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picture as a more or less “‘true’”’ presentation of the world of veridical perception. 

To Manet’s contemporaries in 1865 “Olympia” looked like an arrangement of 
flat patterns; as Courbet put it, like the Queen of Spades emerging from her 
] bath tub."? Needless to say, this suggestion presupposes that the aesthetic sensi- 
bilities and responses of previous periods were quite similar to those of our time. 
This assumption should be accepted with caution, particularly in regard to pe- 
riods and cultures far removed from our own. 

There is an obvious objection to the hypothesis advanced here. The hypothesis 
presupposes that artistic presentation is always derived from “nature,” albeit 
with intent to distort (a sort of imitation-by-distortion theory of art). Clearly, 
the hypothesis does not apply to certain kinds of art that do not seem to distort 
anything. This objection can be met by admitting that the proposed hypothesis 
applies only to certain kinds, but not to all kinds, of art. In this case another 
hypothesis, applicable to other kinds of art, must be formulated. 

In the case of certain kinds of so-called non-objective art (e.g., some of Miro’s 
paintings) tensions cannot be derived from a distortion of “natural” objects. 
Another tension-creating device must be hypothesized. I suggest here that the 
ambivalent figure-ground relationships found in certain kinds of modern paint- 
ing act as a stimulation to set up the tensions characteristic of the aesthetic 
response. In a painting of this kind, a memory image of clearly determined 
figure-ground relationships as they prevail in our “natural” world of veridical 
perception serves as a point of departure. In such a situation the artist’s distor- 
tions consist in presenting ambivalent figure-ground relationships. Such dis- 
tortions call up memory images of similar “natural,” i.e., clearly determined 
figure-ground relationships. The interplay of tensions thus created and the at- 
tempts to abolish tensions would take place in the way analyzed above. 

The two hypotheses presented here can be considered as independent hy- 
potheses applicable respectively to two different kinds of art. One could, how- 
ever, consider them as variations of one basic hypothesis, applicable, with neces- 
sary modifications, to all the different kinds of the visual arts. If adopted, one 
could imagine a scale ranging from complete similarity of “natural’’ object and 
art object to complete absence of any similarity between art object and any 
“natural” object; neither of these extremes eliciting any aesthetic response. 

There is another set of questions that should be raised. I used Gombrich’s 
edited version of Bonnencontre to support my assumption concerning the 
processes involved in the aesthetic response. If my hypothesis is correct, the 
Bonnencontre original serves as the “natural” object in relation to which the 
Gombrich-version is distorted. The awareness of the distortion enables us to 
respond to the Gombrich-version aesthetically. However, the following must be 
considered. There is no question in my mind that most, if not all, of us prefer 
Cézanne to Bonnencontre or Bouguereau. Is it not possible that we respond 
aesthetically to the Gombrich-version because of its similarity to Cézanne? 
Others may, and do, prefer Bouguereau to Cézanne; indeed not too long ago 
those in charge of the French State Galleries did. In the case of Manet’s ““Olym- 
pia” I could show that what to us is now a “natural” view of a human figure 





12 George Heard Hamilton, Manet and his Critics (Yale University Press, 1954), p. 69. 
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was then a distortion of it. Can we also show that there was a ‘“‘natural’’ object 
that corresponded to Bonnencontre’s “distortion’’? 

At this point in the history of art the paintings of Bonnencontre, Bouguereau, 
and their school have fallen into disrepute. The curators of our taste do not allow 
them to appear in histories of art and similar publications and their works have 
been withdrawn from exhibition. Their status thus diminished, we feel free to 
distort and edit their works. In fact we rather enjoy showing how we can improve 
them. Now, there are paintings which, though not quite as photographic as 
Bonnencontre’s, come fairly close to such a view, e.g., Ingres’ “‘Odalisque” or 
Giorgione’s ‘‘Venus.”” We accepted the Gombrich-version of Bonnencontre be- 
cause it gave us the possibility of an aesthetic response; in fact we needed the 
distortion in order to respond aesthetically. I need not point out that we feel no 
such need in the case of the Giorgione or the Ingres. Is there a sufficient degree 
of distortion in Ingres’ artificial presentation to set off an aesthetic response? 
Or is the prestige of a masterwork so great as to inhibit any attempts at improve- 
ment? Or in the case of Bonnencontre, is the similarity between the ‘‘natural” 
object and its artificial counterpart so great for us now that no awareness of 
discrepancy, and hence no tension, can arise and therefore no aesthetic response 
can occur? 

The aesthetic response as analyzed here may appear to some too complex 
and sophisticated an affair. It has been said, “If the groundwork of all genuine 
art experience is really such a sophisticated, rare, and artificial attitude, it is 
something of a miracle that the world recognizes works of art as public treasures 
at all. And that primitive peoples, from the cave-dwellers of Altamira to the 
early Greeks, should quite unmistakably have known what was beautiful, be- 
comes a sheer absurdity.’’* I cannot deal here with all of the confusions con- 
tained in the passage quoted. I restrict myself to pointing out that it seems a 
bit careless to assume that the cave-dwellers had aesthetic responses in the 
manner of the twentieth century because we now respond aesthetically to some 
of their productions and label them ‘‘beautiful.”” One might as well argue that 
because it is “sheer absurdity” that cave-dwellers could have had highly com- 
plex and sophisticated responses, our aesthetic responses must be of the order of 
the cave-dwellers 

I am not at all certain that my account of the aesthetic response is satis- 
factory. Quite aside from that, however, I am certain that our aesthetic expe- 
rience now, as we think we know it, is indeed a rather sophisticated affair and 
may be historically of a fairly late date. Furthermore, the aesthetic responses, 
analyzed here, should not be thought of as a simple, neatly isolable unit set next 
to a number of other equally neatly isolable responses. In a percipients’ experi- 
ence, the aesthetic response (or any other response) does not suddenly super- 
sede all other responses to their complete exclusion, until it in turn is similarly 
superseded, making the percipient’s experience a series of successive, separate 
responses. It is more fruitful to think of the aesthetic response as a strong accent 
which gives a percipient’s total response to an object the quality which one 


18 Susanne K. Langer, Feeling and Form (New York, 1953), p. 38. 
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describes as “the aesthetic response.” One should keep in mind that any number 
of other responses intermingle with and impinge upon “the aesthetic response.” 

I announced at the outset that I wished to restrict my paper to the aesthetic 
response to works of the visual arts. Even if it can be shown that the conclusions 
reached here are valid, I do not wish to maintain that they are therefore neces- 
sarily valid for aesthetic responses to works of art in other fields (e.g., music, 
literature, etc.) or for aesthetic responses to natural objects or nature. Before 
any generalization can be made covering all these fields, studies similar to the 
one attempted here must be made. If I may be permitted a speculative violation 
of my own restriction, I should like to suggest that probably “the aesthetic res- 
ponse”’ in general can best be defined in terms of the core of a number of over- 
lapping areas. The areas seen as overlapping would be the aesthetic-response- 
to-literature, the aesthetic-response-to-music, etc., and one should not expect 
that the general definition be applicable in all respects to all the areas. 








FOUR HUNDRED ARTS AND TYPES OF ART: A CLASSIFIED LIST 


THOMAS MUNRO 


Introductory note: This is a brief, systematic classification, based on the au- 
thor’s béok, The Arts and their Interrelations.' It is a supplement to that book 
and an application of some of the principles developed there. The last section 
of the book, entitled Combined classifications: a functional approach to systems 
of the arts, explains various possible ways of constructing a many-purpose classi- 
fication of the arts, but does not actually construct one. In an earlier section 
(p. 139), one hundred visual and auditory arts are listed alphabetically, without 
theoretical classification, so as to show that many more arts exist than is com- 
monly realized. The present list is still longer, including over four hundred arts 
and types of art, some of which are addressed to the lower senses. 

To include so many kinds of activity and product as “‘arts” is at variance with 
the traditional belief that there are only seven arts, or some other very small 
number. Since the conception of “art”? employed here is a broad one, many arts 
are listed which do not ordinarily find a place in conventional treatises on aes- 
thetics and art history. Traditional aesthetics held to a narrow, exclusive con- 
ception of art, ignoring or disparaging a great variety of skills and products 
with aesthetic functions, many of which were and are highly respected by art 
critics and historians, as well as by the general public. Reasons are given in The 
Arts and their Interrelations for recognizing in aesthetics the existence of these 
other skills, and their claim to be classed as arts. This does not imply, however, 
that they are all of equal or nearly equal importance and value. On the contrary, 
some have played major roles in cultural history and still do so, while others 
are relatively trivial. Some are old, some new; some have grown in importance 
while others have declined. Some are potentially great in cultural value, others 
more limited. New ones are constantly arising, whose potential value is yet un- 
known. Such questions of relative value are not raised in the present outline, and 
nothing is said or implied about which arts are major and which are minor, 
at present or in general. 

The present list is classified according to some of the categories or ‘‘bases of 
classification”’ which seem to be most true to fact, most useful in practice, and 
most significant in bringing out major distinctions and analogies among the arts. 
These are: (a) sense primarily addressed; (b) medium, materials, instruments; 
(c) processes, techniques; (d) nature of products, as to form or mode of organiza- 
tion in space and time, and as to uses, functions, and modes of operation. Since 
all these bases are employed, the resulting groups and divisions overlap some- 
what; a certain art or type of art may fall under more than one heading in the 
list, in regard to different traits’ and relations. Art A may be classed with Art B 
in respect to material and process; with Art C in respect to the social use or func- 
tion of its products. 

There is no such thing as a single perfect, final, all-purpose classification of 


1 Liberal Arts Press, New York, 1949. 
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the arts. They are constantly changing as well as overlapping, merging, and 

redividing, so that sharp and permanent divisions are impossible. Whatever 

concept one employs as the main, primary basis of division, one renders the 
system less advantageous for persons whose main interest lies along other lines. 

For example, to divide the arts at once into “visual,” “auditory,” etc., tends to 

unfit the list for those whose main present interest is in chronological, geographi- 

cal, or sociological distinctions such as that between medieval and renaissance, 

European and Asiatic, tribal and urban, or handmade and mechanized. Different 

interests and problems lead to different ways of naming and grouping the arts, 

with emphasis on different characteristics. Nevertheless, the following list is 
adaptable to a considerable variety of purposes, both theoretical and practical. 

It has been used by the author as the basis for a syllabus in a college survey course 

on the arts; also as a study outline on the arts to accompany an encyclopedia. 

In both cases, it has been amplified by many references to particular works of 

art as examples; also by explanatory notes and questions for the student. 

For brevity, most definitions of particular arts are omitted here, although many 
of the names are ambiguous. For such definitions, the reader is referred to The 
Arts and their Interrelations. It seems well, however, to quote the definitions of 
“art”? which are recommended there. These definitions are non-evaluative; they 
do not imply that a product must be actually beautiful or otherwise meritorious 
in order to be classed as “art.’”’ In this they serve current scientific needs for a 
comparatively objective concept of art, which can be applied to a great diversity 
of cultural activities and products, including those of children and primitive 
peoples, without raising the troublesome issue of how good or beautiful these 
products are. Such evaluative issues can be handled otherwise than in a defini- 
tion of ‘“‘art.” The proposed definitions are as follows: 

1. a. Art is skill in making or doing that which is used or intended as a stimulus 
to satisfactory aesthetic experience, often along with other ends or functions; 
especially in such a way that the perceived stimulus, the meanings it suggests, 
or both, are felt as beautiful, pleasant, interesting, emotionally moving, or 
otherwise valuable as objects of direct experience, in addition to any indirect, 
deferred, or instrumental values they may have. 

b. Art is skill in expressing and communicating past emotional and other experi- 
ence, individual and social. 

c. Especially, that phase in such skill or activity which is concerned with design- 
ing, composing, or performing with personal interpretation, as distinguished 
from routine execution or mechanical reproduction. 

2. Also, a product of such skill, or products collectively; works of art. Broadly, this 
includes every product of the arts commonly recognized as having an aesthetic 
function, such as architecture and music, whether or not that particular product 
is considered to be beautiful or otherwise meritorious. 

3. Art, as a main division of human culture and a group of social phenomena, 
includes all skills, activities, and products covered by the above definition. As such, 
it is comparable in extent to religion and science; but these divisions overlap 
in part. 

4. An art, such as music, is a particular division of the total field of art, comprising 
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certain distinctive kinds of skill, activity, medium, or product. Especially, a 
division which is comparatively large, important, and recognized as a distinct 
occupation; others are often classed as “‘branches’’ of an art or as “‘types”’ of art. 


No sharp distinction is currently made between “arts” and “types” or 
“branches” of art, and they are not sharply distinguished in the following outline. 
Thus reference is sometimes made to the “art of still-life painting,” the ‘art 
of dramatic writing,” and the “art of the fugue”’ as if these were separate, inde- 
pendent arts. At other times, they are regarded as mere types or branches of 
painting, literature, and music. A minor skill or specialized type of art may at 
first be regarded merely as a branch of a larger one, then gradually develop into 
a recognized, independent art in its own right. 

In listing a certain art as a main heading or as a branch or subdivision, nothing 
is implied as to its relative importance, its aesthetic, moral, spiritual, or cultural 
value. Section I, on the visual arts, must be divided into many subdivisions within 
subdivisions, because these arts are in fact highly specialized and differentiated. 
Sections V and VI, on the other hand, require fewer subdivisions. 


I. VISUAL ARTS 


A. INTRODUCTION: This group of arts is addressed primarily to the sense of sight. 
Some of their products appeal to other senses also, as in the sound of a clock 
or the feeling of clothes and furniture; but their visual qualities are ordinarily 
considered more important from the aesthetic point of view. They are pre- 
sented mostly as static forms in two dimensions, on flat surfaces, but they 
often suggest the third dimension. Some involve movement, as in vehicles of 
transportation, but they do not usually present to the eyes a complex se- 
quence of movements or changes in definite, temporal order. Details must 
usually be grasped in some sort of temporal succession (not all at once), but 
the exact order in which they are seen is usually not essential; hence these 
are not called “time arts.”” Some other visual or partly visual arts, in which 
temporal order is emphasized, are listed under §1v, ARTS OF PUBLIC PERFORM- 
ANCE. 

B. PICTORIAL ARTS AND TYPES OF ART: 

1. 1InTRODUCTION: The word “picture” comes from the Latin word for “‘paint- 
ing.”’ But, in its present sense, a picture is not necessarily painted; it can 
be made in many other ways, such as engraving and photography. Most 
pictures are representations of objects, persons, scenes, etc., but some- 
times the term is applied to a non-representative painting or design, 
especially when framed and used as a picture. In pictures classed as artistic, 
an aesthetic effect is emphasized, but much pictorial art has other func- 
tions also, such as the religious and moral. Some pictures are symbolic, 
and stand for certain things or ideas without looking like them. Some try 
to express an emotion, mood, or abstract idea. Some pictorial arts are also 
called “graphic arts,” especially drawing. This word comes from the 
Greek for “writing” (see §C on the non-pictorial graphic arts of writing 
and printing). The following subheadings are somewhat interchangeable 
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in that those listed under each main heading can be regarded as sub- 
divisions of the others: e.g., under “‘Painting,’’ Mural, Religious, Figure, 
etc. 


MENTS, TECHNIQUES. 

a. Painting. Painting as an art is the arrangement of pigments on a surface 
so as to represent real or imaginary things or scenes, to make a design 
of lines, shapes, and colors, to symbolize some idea, or to suggest some 
abstract qualities or feelings in nature or in human life. Painting in a 
broader sense includes also the application of a uniform layer of paint 
to a surface, as of a house or table; this also can be a factor in visual art, 
as in architecture and furniture. 

I’. Oil painting. 
II’. Tempera painting. 
III’. Watercolor and gouache. 
IV’. Fresco. 
V’. Encaustic. 
VI’. Sand painting. 

b. Drawing. Drawing as an art is the representation of objects or the mak- 
ing of decorative or symbolic forms, especially by lines, dark or light 
areas, and textures, and especially with a pencil, crayon, chalk, or 
brush; usually on paper. Drawing as a component in the art of painting 
is especially concerned with the forming of linear shapes, edges, etc.; 
they may be broad, rough, and colorful, as in direct painting with a 
brush. Different media, such as pastels and water colors, may be com- 
bined in the same picture; the product may be called either a drawing 
or a painting. It is more likely to be called a drawing when the emphasis 
is on line or light and dark, rather than on color. 

I’. Pencil drawing. 
II’. Pen and ink drawing. 
III’. Brush drawing; wash drawing. 
IV’. Crayon and pastel drawing. 

c. Print-making: producing pictures or representative, decorative, or sym- 
bolic lines or figures on a surface (of paper, cloth, plastic, etc.) by print- 
ing, engraving, etching, lithography, or otherwise; not by drawing 
directly on the final surface but by preparing a plate or block for 
printing on it. However, the print may afterwards be further treated 
by drawing, painting, or otherwise. Processes: 

I’. Engraving, hand; on wood, metal, etc. 
II’. Etching, drypoint, aquatint. 
IIT’. Mezzotint. 
IV’. Lithography. 
V’. Photo-engraving; half-tone. 
VI’. Collotype; gelatine processes. 
. Silkscreen; serigraphy. 





d. Photography (still). In black and white; in color. Microphotography; 
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telephotography; X-ray photography. 
Mosaic, pictorial. 
Wood inlay; intarsia, pictorial. 


Embrzidery and other needlework, lace, etc., pictorial. 


e. 
:. 
g. Tapestry; pictorial weaving. 
h. 
i. 


Collage and montage, pictorial; cut paper pictures; silhouettes. 
j. Colored lights, static and pictorial. 
3. TYPES OF PICTORIAL ART AS TO NATURE OF PRODUCT. 
a. As to form, size, location: 


fh 
IT’. 
IIT’. 
IV’. 
¥; 


VI’. 


VII’. 
VIIT’. 


Mural pictures; on walls and ceilings. 

Floor pictures, esp. in tiles and mosaics. 

Easel pictures. 

Scroll pictures. 

Miniature pictures; separately or as manuscript and book 
illumination. 

Vase painting. 

Screen painting. 

Various shapes in the above: rectangular, round, triangular, 
pendentive, irregular. 


b. As to subject, function, and mode of treatment. 


r. 


i. 
IIl’. 
IV’. 
¥. 


VI’. 


VIl’. 


Figure pictures: of humans or supernatural and imaginary 
beings in human or partly human form. Religious, secular, 
aristocratic, mythological, fantastic, ‘““genre’’ or everyday sub- 
jects. Single figures and groups with or without landscape or 
architectural backgrounds. Portraits (head, bust, full-length); 
more or less realistic, individualized. Equestrian and other 
combinations of humans and animals. 

Animal pictures. 

Landscapes and seascapes. 

Still-life pictures. 

Decorative, semi-abstract, abstract, and non-objective pictures; 

non-representative designs. 

Symbolic pictures; emblems, insignia. These may be abstract 

designs or representative pictures with an additional, symbolic 

meaning; allegories. Types of symbolic picture. 

A’. Religious symbols, such as the Cross, Crescent, and Star of 
David; symbols of particular gods and saints such as the 
ow] for Minerva, the wheel for St. Catherine. 

B’. Political symbols: national, city, etc. Flags, seals, coats of 
arms. 

C’. Heraldic symbols, of a family or hereditary rank or title. 
Coats of arms, crests. 

D’. Commercial symbols; trade marks. 

E’. Club and association symbols. 

Illustration (for books, magazines, posters, etc.). 
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VIII’. Fashion-illustration. 
IX’. Cartooning; caricaturing. 


C. WRITING AND PRINTING; NON-PICTORIAL GRAPHIC ARTS. 


1. inTRODUCTION: These arts are now mainly used as means for the visual 
presentation of verbal compositions, including literature. Thus literature 
can become an art of visual presentation. Writing and printing can also be 
presented tactually, as in Braille type for the blind. Letters and words can 
also be communicated aurally; see §$III, IV. Writing and printing can 
be combined with pictures; see §I, D. They are visual arts, rather than 
mere utilitarian devices for ordinary communication, only when they in- 
volve some aesthetic refinement and development, as in calligraphy and 
artistic typography. This is not necessarily conspicuous or ornamental, 
however; it can be subordinated to clear communication and easy read- 
ability. 

2. Calligraphy and hand lettering; in cursive or detached characters; manu- 
script writing. 

3. Typography. 

a. Type designing. 
b. Printing. 
c. Layout (non-pictorial) ; page-arrangement. 

4. Other kinds of lettering and visual wording, as by carving in stone, by 
electric lights, etc. 


. COMBINED PICTORIAL-VERBAL ARTS AND TYPES OF ART. 


1. Picture-writing, primitive and modern; pictographs; hieroglyphics, pic- 
torial symbols. (In primitive culture, preceded the separation of writing 
from pictures; but still used, as for educational and advertising purposes.) 

2. Manuscript and page illumination and illustration; hand painting com- 
bined with calligraphy. 

3. Printed layouts, pictorial-verbal; page, poster, and cover design, book and 
magazine illustrations with text. Advertising and other commercial de- 
vices. 

4. Packaging, as involving printed pictorial-verbal arrangements. 

5. Postage stamps, banknotes, and other common types of form, combining 
pictorial and decorative elements with words, numbers, etc. 

6. Maps, charts, pictorial diagrams and displays for explanatory and utili- 
tarian purposes; often combining realistic details with arbitrary symbols. 

7. Luminous displays combining pictorial and graphic elements. 


- SCULPTURAL ARTS AND TYPES OF ART. 


1. inTRODUCTION: Sculpture is the art of making three-dimensional forms, 
usually to be seen from the outside, which represent human or animal 
figures or other natural objects, compose a design of solid shapes and 
surfaces, and/or suggest feelings or abstract ideas. Some sculpture is repre- 
sentational and realistic; some highly stylized or abstract. 

2. TYPES OF SCULPTURE AS TO MEDIUM AND PROCESS. 

a. Stone sculpture. 
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. Ceramic sculpture; clay, earthenware, porcelain, terra cotta, plaster, F. 
ete. 
. Metal sculpture, in bronze, iron, copper, gold, silver, lead, etc.; casting 


and other processes. 


. Glass sculpture. 
. Ivory and bone sculpture. 


Wood sculpture (including totem poles, fetish figures, etc.). 


. Wax sculpture; soap sculpture. 
. Gem carving, cameo and intaglio, with effect of sculptural relief. 


Paper and papier-maché sculpture. 
Sculpture in plastic and synthetic materials, string, cloth, etc. 


. Taxidermy; habitat groups; animal figures reconstructed and arranged. 


Embalming and mummifying (of human and animal bodies; esp. in 
ancient Egypt). Use of skulls and dried heads as statues. 


3. TYPES OF SCULPTURE AS TO FORM OF PRODUCT. 
a. As to form, size, and function: 


I’. In the round. 
II’. In relief; low, high; steles, tablets, on walls and monuments. 

III’. Free-standing. 

IV’. Engaged, attached to a building (e.g., as caryatid) or to a piece 
of furniture or utensil. As architectural ornaments. 
V’. For magical use, as in amulets, fetishes. 
VI’. Mobiles, stabiles; combined types. Wind-moved; hand-moved; 
mechanical. String figures. 

VII’. For religious use, as in idols and ikons. 

VIII’. For commemorative monuments, often with architectural bases. 

IX’. As interior ornaments; esp. small reliefs and statuettes. 

X’. For wear, esp. ceremonial and theatrical, such as masks. 

XI’. For theatrical use, as in marionettes and puppets. 

XII’. As emblems, insignia, for indentification, as in carving heraldic 
crests. 

XIIP. As advertising devices, displays (three-dimensional). 
XIV. Dolls and similar toys involving three-dimensional representa- 
tion. 

XV’. As to size: colossal, heroic; lifesize; small (statuettes, figurines, 
bibelots, netsukes, toys, etc.). Small reliefs, as in coins, medals, 
amulets, cameos, sculptural jewelry. 

As to subjects represented: 
I’. Figures: human, animal, supernatural, diabolical, fantastic. 
Equestrian groups; totem poles. 
II’. Portraits; busts; full-length portrait statues. Masks, realistic 
and fantastic. 
III’. Sculptured plants, flowers, fruit, and other natural objects. 
IV’. Reliefs with scenic, quasi-pictorial backgrounds. 
V’. Semi-abstract and non-representative sculpture; constructivist 
designs. 
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F. USEFUL AND DECORATIVE ARTS AND TYPES OF ART; UTILITARIAN DESIGN; IN- 


DUSTRIAL DESIGN. 


1. rnTRODUCTION: These arts fulfill a great variety of functions which can be 


broadly classed as useful or practical. They serve as means in many overt 
activities such as work, war, education, worship, and everyday living. Their 
products, mostly three-dimensional, are correspondingly varied in form, 
size, and mode of operation. Those classed as useful art, rather than as 
purely utilitarian devices, pay some attention also to aesthetic qualities: 
to visual appearance or “eye appeal.’’ Other sense-qualities may also be 
emphasized, as in the tone of a violin or piano. Most of their products are 
non-representational, especially in contemporary styles, but some involve 
carved, painted, or other representational features for ornament. The 
“functional” or utilitarian aspects are sometimes considered more im- 
portant; at other times, the aesthetic and decorative. — 


. TYPES OF USEFUL AND DECORATIVE ART AS TO MEDIUM OR MATERIAL: those 





using 


a. Hard, inanimate materials, and soft materials which harden. To be carved, 


molded, 


i 
Il’. 
II’. 
IV’. 
Wa 
VI’. 
Vil’. 
VIIl’. 
IX’. 
+ oe 
XI’. 


XII’. 
XIII’. 
XIV’. 
XV’. 
XVI’. 
XVII’. 


hammered, etc. 

Masonry; stonework (decorative). 

Ceramics (non-sculptural); earthenware, pottery, porcelain. 
Tilework and brickwork, decorative. 

Plasterwork, stucco, cementwork. 

Glassware. 

Enameling. 

Lacquerwork. 

Ivory and bone-carving (non-sculptural). 

Gem-cutting; lapidary art (non-sculptural). 

Goldsmithing and silversmithing. 

Jewelry, as including gems and metal settings, costume jewelry 
of non-precious materials, etc. 

Ironwork and steelwork, decorative. 

Coppersmithing. 

Bronze casting, non-sculptural. 

Other metal crafts. 

Woodcarving (non-sculptural). 

Cabinet-making; fine and decorative carpentry. 


b. Those using soft and pliable, inanimate materials. To be twisted, woven, 
tied, knitted, felted, sewed, pasted, etc. : 


¢ 
i. 
Ill’. 
IV’. 
Lae 
VI’. 
VII’. 
Vill’. 


Basketry. 

Cordwork and stringwork, decorative. 

Weaving; textiles; rug and tapestry weaving. 

Lace-making. 

Knitting and crocheting. 

Needlework, embroidery, appliqué, etc. (esp. non-pictorial). 
Feltwork. 

Tapa or barkcloth-making. 
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XII’. 
XIIl’. 
XIV’. 
XV’. 
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c. Those using plants, and related natural objects (earth, water, stones, 
etc.). To be cultivated, trained, and arranged into groups and sequences 
for aesthetic as well as utilitarian purposes. 

d. Those using animals; animal breeding and husbandry, for aesthetic as 
well as other qualities; e.g., for shape, coloring, graceful motion, etc., 
as in horses, deer, cattle, dogs, cats, goldfish, birds. (Song is also culti- 
vated in some kinds of birds.) Also, in some cases, as pets for friendly 
disposition, intelligence, watchfulness; for racing, working, etc.; but not | 
classed as “art” if for utilitarian purposes only. 

3. TYPES OF USEFUL ART AS TO PROCESS OR TECHNIQUE. 

a. Handcrafts. 

b. Machine crafts; mechanized industries. 

c. Partly mechanized; combinations of hand and machine technique. 

d. Large-scale, mass production methods (e.g., specialized work and assem- 
bly line, whether by hand or machinery). 

4. AS TO NATURE OF PRODUCT; FORM AND FUNCTION. 

(Note: classed as art only when decorative or aesthetic as well as utili- | 


b. Products for war and hunting. 


c. Tools, utensils, furniture; equipment for home, work, school, church, 
recreation. 
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Paper-making, decorative. 

Paperwork, decorative; products of cut, folded, pasted papers, 
plain and colored. 

Plastic cloth-making, decorative. 

Leatherwork. 

Featherwork. 

Beadwork and quillwork. 

Fur-making; designing and executing garments, rugs, etc., of 
fur along with other materials. 


<P AACS SETS GEAR ON ISLE RTT RETIN 


a. Clothing arts; design and manufacture of garments and accessories for 
personal wear; also for dolls, marionettes, etc. For ordinary use or for 
theater, dance, ritual, ceremonial, or other special occasions. 


Tailoring and dressmaking. 
Hat-making; millinery; head-dresses. 
Shoemaking, bootmaking. 
Glove-making. 
Lingerie, underwear, corsetry, etc. 
Costume accessories. 
Masks, adapted for wear. 


Weapons. 
Armor, helmets, etc., for man and horse. 


Tools and machines for occupational use. 
Utensils, instruments, smaller home and personal accessories | 
such as dishes, cutlery, tableware, desk equipment, watches, 
writing materials, games, and sports equipment. 
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III’. Furniture and fixtures; larger appliances, movable and immov- 
able. 
IV’. Rugs, carpets, linoleum, and other floor coverings. 
V’. Draperies, upholsteries, and other decorative fabrics adapted 
for use in rooms, trains, vehicles, etc. 
VI’. Wallpapers and other wall-coverings. 
VII’. Book-manufacture, including folding and sewing pages, binding, 
etc. 
VIII’. Toymaking, including dolls and children’s games, utensils for 
play, small copies of products used by adults, ete. 
IX’. Food-preparation, visual aspects of; shape, color, texture of 
foods, esp. ornamental cakes, candies, desserts. 
X’. Consumable and disposable products, made with attention to 
visual and other aesthetic qualities: soaps, paper handkerchiefs 
and napkins, etc. 


d. Interior design and decoration. Room composition. The art of planning 


and arranging furniture and other objects within a room or group of 
rooms, so as to achieve a satisfactory appearance as well as convenience, 
health and comfort, efficiency, or other desired qualities. 

I’. Selection and arrangement of furniture, fixtures, appliances, 
wall-coverings, floor-coverings, lamps, pictures, utensils, house- 
plants, etc., in relation to the architectural setting and to 
particular needs and ways of living. 

II’. Table setting and decoration; selection and arrangement of 
tableware, cloths, flowers, etc., especially for the service of 
meals. 


. Displays (of solid objects in three-dimensional space). Decorative and 


educational displays: in museums, schools, libraries, etc. Commercial 
displays: for merchandising, advertising, etc. Arrangements of objects 
(esp. for sale) in or out of doors; in shops, store windows, exhibit areas; 
with appropriate backgrounds, lighting; sometimes sound effects. 


. Stage and scene design; large representations of rooms, outdoor scenes, 


etc.; built, painted, lighted, and equipped for dramatic presentation. 


. Dioramas, peep-shows, small-scale model rooms and house interiors, built 


in three dimensions. Solid objects and figures arranged in deep space, 
often so as to be seen from a certain point of view. 


. Building arts; architecture, civil engineering. 


Introduction: Architecture is the art of designing and managing the con- 
struction of buildings or other means of shelter, for utility, beauty, 
convenience, strength, durability, and other qualities, as related to 
specific uses. Buildings are structures which enclose or partly enclose 
an interior space in which humans or animals can live and carry on 
activities. They can be made visually attractive on the outside, inside, 
or both. Some architectural forms, such as elaborate arches and complex 
monuments, are intended more for decorative or commemorative pur- 
poses than to provide shelter. Civil engineering, concerned with building 
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IIl’. 


IV’. 


v. 

VI’. 

VII’. 
VIII’. 

j. Community designing; town, city, and regional planning. The art of 
planning and arranging the form of an inhabited area so as to provide 
the best possible means to social and industrial living; especially as to 
health, 
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and operating public works such as bridges, tunnels, water-supply, dams, 
highways, etc., is an art insofar as it aims at producing visually satis- 
factory forms. Modern architecture involves or cooperates with many 
branches of engineering, such as mechanical, heating, lighting, and air 
conditioning. 


Civil and military architecture (the latter including castles, forts, 
and fortifications). 

Religious architecture: designing and building temples, churches, 
baptistries, pagodas, stupas, mosques, shrines, monasteries, 
etc. Altars, pulpits, fonts, sarcophagi, and other interior fixtures 
are on the borderline between architecture and furniture. 
Secular architecture: designing and building dwelling-houses, 
palaces, arches and complex monuments, hotels, apartments, 
theaters, office buildings, schools, railway stations, libraries, 
laboratories, hospitals, factories, warehouses, stores, shopping 
centers, etc. 

Other types of building, often involving architecture and engi- 
neering: bridges, dams, highways, piers, harbors, aqueducts, 
viaducts, lighthouses, airplane fields and hangars, amusement 
parks and expositions. 


i. Landscape and garden arts. Arts involving the cultivation and arrange- 
ment of plants and other natural objects such as rocks, water, etc., and 
of planted areas out of doors, with or without accessory products such 
as small buildings, statuary, garden furniture, lighting, etc. 


Landscape architecture: the art of arranging plants and other 
objects and cultivated areas in a certain region, perhaps with 
alterations in ground-level, bodies of water, etc., so as to pro- 
duce a satisfactory visual effect from various points of view and 
also to serve other uses. 

Water-designing: fountains, cascades, pools; usually in relation 
to architecture and gardens. 

Gardening: as an art, the arrangement, planting, and care of 
flowering and other plants for their appearance, scent, or other 
aesthetic qualities as well as for their useful functions. 
Horticulture: the science and art of growing plants, including 
flowers, trees, fruit, and other ornamental plants; including 
applied genetics, breeding and cultivating plants for better 
appearance, hardiness, and other desired qualities. 

Topiary art; ornamental clipping and training of plants. 

Flower arrangements; set pieces, bouquets, wreaths, garlands. 
Arrangements of driftwood, shells, and other natural objects. 
Tray landscapes (esp. Japanese). 


safety, comfort, education and cultural advantages, efficient 
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work and transportation, recreation and travel, family and neighborhood 
relations. Special care is taken with zoning industrial, commercial, and 
residential centers, safe and speedy traffic, public buildings and utilities. 
Relation of buildings, roads, and parks to natural topography, climate 
and resources is considered. Visual appearance can be planned with 
respect to all scenes and vistas within or near it, especially the main or 
central, inclusive ones. Community designing involves architecture, 
civil engineering, landscape architecture, and many other arts and 
applied sciences. 
I’. Civil and town planning; urbanism. Community planning and 
designing in the case of large or small cities, towns and villages. 
II’. Regional planning and designing; geo-architecture. Community 
planning in the case of large areas, which may include many 
towns and villages with intervening farms or vacant land, parks, 
highways, bridges, waterways and waterfronts, dams, irriga- 
tion, ete. 


. Transportation; vehicle design, for appearance, outside and inside, as well 


as for comfort, safety, speed, quiet operation, etc. Large, complex 
vehicles can be regarded as mobile architecture. 
I’. Land transportation: 

A’. Saddles, harness, etc., for riding on animals. 

B’. Litters; sedan chairs, human power. 

C’. Sleds and sledges; without wheels; human or animal power. 

D’. Chariots; animal power. 

F’. Carriages, carts, wagons; human and animal power. 

F’. Bicycles, tricycles, motorcycles. 

G’. Railroad trains; steam, petroleum, electricity; cars for sleep- 
ing, dining, etc., comparable to hotel rooms. 

H’. Automobiles: steam, petroleum, electricity. 

I’. Trailers, built and equipped as dwellings, offices, etc. 

II’. Water transportation; surface and submarine: 

A’. Canoes, rowboats, gondolas, galleys (human power). 

B’. Sailboats and sailships (windpower). 

C’. Automotive ships, boats, and submarines. (Steam, petroleum, 
electricity, atomic energy.) Passenger ships as complex, 
floating hotels. 

D’. Combined types. 

III’. Air and space transportation: 

A’. Balloons; lighter than air; some automotive, dirigible. 

B’. Airplanes; heavier than air. Gliders. Automotive planes- 
propeller type; jet and rocket types. 


Il. MUSIC; AUDITORY ARTS 


A. INTRODUCTION. Music is the art or group of arts concerned with arranging 
sounds simultaneously and in close succession, with some regularity and con- 
tinuity of rhythm, and usually of changes in pitch. Musical notation can be 
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read visually by experts, but this is never its main purpose or mode of opera- 
tion. Most music is organized into scales and melodies. Music is a time art in 
that the order of presenting details is important. Civilized music, especially 
Western music, also produces complex forms through harmony and counter- 
point. Music sometimes imitates non-musical sounds in a partial, abstract 
way, and thus suggests particular moods, scenes, actions, and events. It is 
then called “program music.” Sometimes it has no definite program, and 
instead emphasizes pure design of sounds, more general emotional expres- 
sions, or both. 

B. MUSICAL ARTS AND TYPES OF ART, AS TO MEDIUM AND PROCESS OR TECHNIQUE. 
i: 


Composition and performance. 

a. Musical composition. 

b. Musical performance, including playing instruments, singing, and 
conducting. 


. Kinds of music as to medium or instrument used. (Each kind includes both 


composing and performing.) 

a. Vocal music; singing, with or without instrumental accompaniment. 
(N.B.: Humming, whistling, and other types of vocal sound are some- 
times developed musically.) 

I’. Solo; soprano, alto, tenor, bass. (Usually with instrumental 
accompaniment.) 

II’. Choral: men’s, women’s, mixed; vocal group. (Often without 
instrumental accompaniment.) 

b. Instrumental music. 

I’. Solo: alone or with subordinate accompaniment; piano, violin, 
pipe organ, clarinet, drum, etc. 
Il’. Small and medium-sized groups; ensemble; chamber music, dance 
orchestras. 
III’. Orchestra; large groups of different sizes. 

c. Combined vocal and instrumental music, as in chorus or solo singer with 

orchestra; anthems, oratorios, operas, cantatas. 


. Techniques and processes in musical composition; often regarded as distinct 


arts. 

a. Melody-writing. 

b. Counterpoint; polyphony. 

c. Harmony-writing. 

d. Orchestration. 

Skills and activities related to music and sometimes classed within it. 
a. Sound effects in drama, film, radio, television. 

b. Breeding and training birds for song and speech. 


C. MUSICAL ARTS AND TYPES OF ART AS TO NATURE OF PRODUCT; FORMS AND 
FUNCTIONS. 
LR 


Music for active use. (The same piece of music may be put to different uses.) 
a. For worship and ritual; religious music. 
b. For work, war, marching, etc. 
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c. For dancing, games, festivals, etc. 
d. For psychotherapy. 
. Concert music: mostly for quiet listening; for aesthetic perception. 
a. With words: songs, chants, hymns, oratorios, cantatas. (Non-theatrical; 
without acting.) 
b. Instrumental music with little or no use of words. (Voices can be used as 
instruments, without words.) 
I’. Fugues, toccatas, madrigals, and other polyphonic pieces. 
II’. Suites, sonatas, and other types of music for one or more instru- 
ments. 
III’. Symphonies; symphonic poems and other forms for full orchestra. 
IV’. Quartets, quintets, sextets, etc. for chamber group. (Often in sonata 
form.) 
V’. Concerti for orchestra and solo instrument or instruments. 
3. Music as a component in a combined, diversified art. (Such music can often 
be performed separately, for concert use.) 

a. Operatic, ballet, film, and ceremonial music. Where music is an important 
part of a more complex work of art, including acting, costume, scenery, 
etc. 

b. Incidental music; music as a subordinate accompaniment to dance and 
theatrical programs, radio, TV, films, etc. 


bo 


III. LITERATURE; ARTS OF VERBAL COMPOSITION 


A. INTRODUCTION: Literature is an art or group of arts devoted to combining 


words and their meanings into forms which give or are intended to give a 
satisfactory aesthetic effect. It can be heard when spoken aloud or silently 
read through visual or other symbols, thus becoming either auditory or visual 
in presentation. It can be read by touch as in Braille type for the blind. Litera- 
ture is a time art in that the order of presented details is important. Unwritten, 
orally transmitted literature existed before writing was invented. Literature 
was originally an auditory art, but is now usually communicated visually. 
Much verbal composition is not ordinarily classed as literature because it 
serves purely practical, scientific, or other non-aesthetic ends; but such writing 
can sometimes achieve literary quality also. 

B, TYPES OF LITERATURE, AS TO LINGUISTIC MEDIUM. 
1. Ancient languages: Greek, Latin, etc. 
2. Modern languages: English, French, etc. 

C. LITERARY ARTS AND TYPES OF ART AS TO FORM AND FUNCTION OF PRODUCTS. 
1. As to development of word-sounds (with related characteristics of emotional 

intensity, diction, etc.). 

a. Prose literature. Prose is composed in a form like ordinary conversation 
in that it lacks rhyme, regular meter, division into verses of even length, 
or other definite regularity of sound. It is usually divided into para- 
graphs, and is usually (but not necessarily) less intense emotionally 
than poetry. 
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b. Poetry writing; verse -and versification; prosody. ‘‘Verse’’ is literature 


composed in lines or verses with some regularity in the sounds of words. 
Prosody or versification is the science and art of writing verse. ‘‘Poetry” 
usually implies not only verse form but concentrated emotional and 
imaginative expression, especially through metaphors or other figures. 
I’. Metrical verse. 
II’. Free or non-metrical verse. 
III’. Rhymed verse. 
IV’. Unrhymed verse; blank verse. 
V’. Alliterative verse. 


c. Prose poetry; poetic or lyrical prose. Intermediate between prose and 


poetry ; not in verse form but with considerable regularity of word-sounds, 
concentrated imagery and emotion, etc. 


2. Literary arts and types of art as to development of ideas: as to function and 
general mode of composition. (All the following types overlap. Many com- 
bined and intermediate examples exist.) 

a. Narrative literature; narration. Tells a story or connected sequence of 





actions and events from the standpoint of the author or of some imagi- 
nary character or characters represented by him. May involve plot 
construction, dialogue, characterization, imagery, local coloring, verbal 
style, and other components. May be in prose or verse; may be com- 
municated orally or visually. As pure literature, does not include the 
arts of speech. 
I’. Epic and verse romance: long verse narratives. 
II’. Ballads and other short or medium-length tales in verse. 
III’. Novels and prose romances; long fictional narratives; sagas. 
IV’. Short story, novelette, prose tale, fable, anecdote; short or medium- 
length fiction in prose. 
V’. Journalism; short factual narrative; news reporting, in newspaper, 
magazine, or book form. 
VI’. Symbolic stories and moral tales; allegories, parables, fables. 
. Dramatic literature; play writing; composition of verbal texts, scripts, or 
scenarios in a form suited for enactment. May be in prose, verse, or a 
combination of both, as in many of Shakespeare’s plays. The text is 
organized as a guide to dramatic speaking and acting. It is intended 
to be spoken aloud with appropriate movements and gestures, or is 
written as if it were so intended. Sometimes the dramatic form is used 
even when it would be impossible to present the action on a stage, and 
when the text is really intended for reading only. As a branch of litera- 
ture, drama does not include the arts of public speaking and acting, but 
they are often grouped together. (See also §1v, ARTS OF PUBLIC PER- 
FORMANCE.) 
I’. Tragedy, high and low; dramas of pathos, failure, and suffering. 
II’. Comedy; high and low; comedy of manners; farce, burlesque, 
satire. Dramas of success, happiness, and amusement. 
III’. Tragi-comedy; mixed and intermediate types of play, esp. serious 
plays with happy or partly happy endings. 
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IV’. Morality, miracle, mystery, and passion plays. 
V’. Masques. 


c. Lyric writing. Lyrics are written to be read independently, and also to 


be set to music as songs. A lyric may include some narration, drama, or 
exposition. A lyric is usually in verse, with a fairly regular design of 
word-sounds and ideas, and is fairly short. Emotional expression 
is emphasized. 

I’. Songs; lyrics suited for singing. 

II’. Sonnets. 

III’. Odes. 

IV’. Pastoral poetry; idyls, bucolics, eclogues. 

V’. Poems for special occasions: elegies, epithalamia, etc. 

VI’. Dramatic poems; dramatic lyrics and monologues; lyrical dramas. 
Intermediate between dramas and pure lyrics. Written in dra- 
matic or partly dramatic form, but intended for reading rather 
than for stage performance. Short, single speeches of imaginary 
characters revealing character and events. Longer poems, 
written mostly in dialogue form, but not suited for acting; often 
including shorter lyrics. 


. Expository and hortatory literature; explanation and rhetoric. Writing to 


explain, instruct, discuss, or persuade. Exposition deals especially with 
general topics such as virtue or democracy. Rhetoric is the use of lan- 
guage to persuade. These types are classed as literary art only when 
possessing some claim to aesthetic value, as through sound of words, 
imagery, poetic diction and fantasy, emotional ardor, incidental narra- 
tives, etc. In prose or verse; when in verse, usually classed as “‘didactic”’ 
poetry. 
I’. Essays (short). 
II’. Treatises (long). 
III’. Speeches, orations, sermons, hortatory letters, etc. (Considered 
here as literature only.) 


e. Mixed and variable types of literature: 


I’. History; supposedly factual narration and explanation of events, 
in the description of characters and conditions. Often there is 
some departure from fact, especially in early histories, where the 
imaginative element is strong. 

II’. Biography and autobiography; also supposedly factual, but often 
with much imagination or bias. 

III’. Conversations, as reported in writing, more or less factually; 
not as dialogue in stories or plays. Often more literary when 
somewhat formalized and planned in advance, as in aristocratic 
salons of Renaissance Italy. 

IV’. Philosophic dialogues; mostly expository but in dramatic form; 
expressing different opinions on controversial subjects; often 
with persuasion of some speakers. 

V’. Prayers and rituals; of various religions. As literature, the verbal 

text rather than speech or action. Often lyrical and hortatory. 


A. 
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Hymns and songs are often in prayer form. Rituals may enact 
sacred stories in somewhat dramatic form. 

VI’. Letters (factual or fictional). 

VII’. Diaries; journals; meditations. Daily or occasional notes, usually 
unsystematic. Events, thoughts, comments. 

VIII’. Epigrams; proverbs. Very short poems or prose sentences with 
concentrated, often wise or witty, meaning; terse generaliza- 
tions about life and people. 

IX’. Epitaphs. For tomb inscriptions, or as if so intended. 


IV. ARTS OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE; THEATER ARTS; CEREMONIES 
AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


INTRODUCTION: These arts are mostly audio-visual, in that they present to 
the observer’s eyes, ears, or both, an organized sequence of images or stimuli. 
These usually come from the appearance, actions, spoken words, or musical 
performance of living actors, seen in deep space. Sometimes they come from 
representations of these or from changing designs on a screen with accompany- 
ing sound, as in marionettes, motion pictures, and television. The temporal 
order in which they are presented is important for the desired effect. Spatial 
organization is also important. Hence these arts can be called ‘‘space-time” 
arts. 


. DANCE; BALLET; BALLROOM DANCING: “Dance” is rhythmic bodily movement, 


usually seen as an orderly sequence of moving patterns of line, shape, and 
color. Such postures and gestures suggest feelings of tension and relaxation, 
and related moods and ideas. Sometimes they act out a story. Dancing is 
usually done to music or rhythmic sounds. “Ballet” is a kind of dancing, 
usually by several dancers in a theater, with music and lighting. They move in 
complex visual designs and often act out a story. “Ballroom” dancing is per- 
formed by couples or small groups, with simpler movements, more for amateur 
participation—dance for the dancers—than for observation by others. But 
all art can be enjoyed by artists and performers as well as by observers; the 
difference is one of degree. In ballroom dancing, the dancers observe each other 
in addition to participating. Ballet includes as component arts: (1) Dancing 
and sometimes pantomime; solo and group dances; (2) Choreography; com- 
posing dances and recording them in written notation; (3) Costuming; (4) 
Stage and scene design, lighting, etc.; (5) Music; (6) Direction; coordination. 


. PANTOMINE; EXPRESSIVE GESTURE AND POSTURE: Especially as used for dra- 


matic representation of characters and stories, often with music. In India, 
this is done with conventionalized symbolic gestures and postures called 
“mudras.”’ Some involve abstract representation, others not. 


. SPEECH ARTS: Speaking or chanting words, other than as musical singing. 


Recitation of a prepared text or composed as one goes along. Attention to 
tones of voice, expressiveness, diction and pronunciation, etc. 

1. Oratory; eloquence; speech-making; lecturing. The art of delivering speeches 
with suitable tones of voice, gestures, facial expression, and manner. Ora- 
tory as an art is usually defined as including also the writing of speeches; 
the latter is classed in this outline as a branch of literature. 
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2. Dramatic speaking; dramatic diction as a part of stage, film, or television per- 
formance by two or more actors. The vocal element in acting and theater, 
especially where each actor takes a single part in a group performance, 
and where theatrical costumes, make-up, settings, and lights help in repre- 
senting the imaginary characters. 

3. Spoken literature; recitation; elocution; dramatic reading. Oral presentation 
of any kind of literature—poetry, prose, drama, fiction, etc.—as an inde- 
pendent art, usually without theatrical costumes or settings to help repre- 
sent the characters. The art of the bard, minstrel, or modern diseuse or 
monologist, but usually without musical accompaniment. Oral literature 
preceded the written word, and has always existed as a distinct art, in 
addition to theater. The spread of silent reading of literature in modern 
times has made it less necessary, but it is frequently revived now, espe- 
cially on radio and television. 

a. Monologue, where one speaker presents the whole composition, including 
all parts if it is a dramatic work. 

b. Story-telling as a special type of oral, literary presentation. Usually 
prose narration by a single speaker, with freedom to vary the wording 
of the story. An ancient art, now especially popular with children. 

c. Choral and other group speaking. Several speakers deliver different parts 
of the piece and perhaps combine in choruses. Not limited to dramatic 
compositions. Story-telling in which several speakers take part. 

4. Conversation (as an art of speech). Two or more persons, real or imaginary, 
speaking to each other and exchanging ideas without explicit, prepared 
text. To be classed as art, it requires some approach to literary form and 
style in wording, sequence and importance of ideas, etc. As dialogue, it is 
incorporated in plays and stories. A conversational style in speaking is 
more informal and unsystematic than an oratorical or ceremonial one. 
Conversations, partly spontaneous and partly planned in advance, are 
often presented on radio and television. 


. DRAMATIC REPRESENTATION ; STAGE PERFORMANCE (AUDIO-VISUAL) : A complex, 


diversified art or group of cooperating arts. A single dramatic presentation 
may involve many component arts: (1) Dramatic writing; playwriting; script 
or scenario writing; (2) Play direction and production; (3) Stage construction; 
(4) Stage setting; scene designing; (5) Stage lighting; (6) Costuming; (7) Make- 
up; theatrical cosmetics, coiffure, etc.; (8) Acting; dramatic speech, move- 
ment, gesture, facial expression; stage business; (9) Dance, ballet; (10) Tab- 
leaux vivants; set group poses; (11) Singing and other music (as a minor, 
incidental feature) ; (12) Sound effects, non-musical (as of storms, gunfire, etc.). 


. OPERA; MUSIC DRAMA: This is a special type of theater art involving music 


(vocal and orchestral) as one of its main features throughout. It may involve 
all the theater arts just listed, plus a musical score. All or most of the text or 
libretto is sung rather than spoken. The music is often considered more 
important than the plot or dialogue. “Lyric drama” is often in verse, 
with occasional music and dancing. 

1. Grand opera; serious opera. 

2. Light opera; comic opera, operettas, revues, musical shows, musical comedies. 
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G. VAUDEVILLE: Light entertainment in mixed sequences of diverse acts and per- 
formances; usually on a stage. May include small plays and skits, music, acro- 
batics, sleight of hand, trained animals, etc. 

. PUPPETRY, MARIONETTES, SHADOW PLAYS: Performance only; for manufacture, 

see SCULPTURAL ARTS. Usually includes speaking a dramatic text as well as 

manipulating figures, lights, etc. Shown widely on television. 

. MOTION PICTURES; FILM ARTS; CINEMA: The art of preparing and presenting on 

a screen, by means of film, camera, and projector, sequences of visual images, 

usually pictures, in which objects and scenes move. Pictures are in black and 

white or color. Most films are now used for dramatic enactment of plays, with 
audible speech, music, and sound effects. 

1. Types of film art: 

a. Film dramas or photoplays, including comedies, tragedies, crime and 
detective plays, farces, etc., photographed from life. 

b. Documentaries, newsreels, educational films. Informative as well as enter- 
taining; usually without definite plot, though a story element is often 
introduced. 

c. Animated cartoons; mobile drawings and paintings. Usually acting out a 
story or drama. 

d. Mized cartoon and “real life’’ films. 

e. Abstract and semi-abstract films; sequences of non-representational or 
slightly representational images and designs. 

2. Some component arts and processes in film-making: (a) Production; (b) Direc- 
tion; (c) Scenario and script writing; (d) Costuming and make-up; (e) 
Scene designing; (f) Lighting; (g) Acting; (h) Motion-picture photography; 
cinematography; (i) Editing and continuity ; (j) Montage and special effects; 
(k) Animation; drawing and painting for films; (1) Three-dimensional ef- 
fects. 

. RADIO AND TELEVISION: Not yet independent arts, but means of communicat- 

ing other auditory and audio-visual forms. Now developing original forms 

and changes in the older arts with which they deal. 

. FIREWORKS; PYROTECHNICS: Rockets, set pieces, etc. Usually for spectacular 

visual effect; sometimes to represent objects, characters, scenes, events. 

. LUMIA; THE CLAVILUX; MOBILE COLOR: Directly projected on screen or walls, 

without films. Non-representational “color music”? with sequences of chang- 

ing forms; with or without sound music accompaniment. 

. CIRCUSES, PAGEANTS, AND OTHER SPECTACLES: Entertainments and celebra- 

tions on a large and sometimes lavish scale, with many participants. Held in 

the open air, a stadium, tent, or large hall. Such a show often includes many 
component arts: (1) Acrobatics; tumbling; (2) Clowning; (3) Animal training 
and performance; (4) Parades, processions, triumphs, regattas, often with spe- 
cial costumes, boats, floats or ornamented vehicles, bands, actors portraying 
characters and situations, animals, fireworks, etc.; (5) Theatrical and exhibi- 
tion swimming, diving, figure skating, stunt and formation flying; water and ice 
ballets and spectacles; (6) Bullfighting; formalized combats against animals. 
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(Considered in Spain as an art with stylized techniques and aesthetic quali- 
ties.) 


{, RELIGIOUS RITUALS, CEREMONIES, FESTIVALS: Considered as works of art, 


these are often spectacular, with costumes, parades, and music, in addition 
to verbal text, prescribed acts and gestures; sometimes also pantomime, 
dancing, incense, lights, ritual food and drink. Aesthetic aspects are usually 
considered secondary but often highly developed. Religious and secular rituals 
were less separate from each other and from art in early cultures. Each reli- 
gion has distinctive rituals and ceremonies. Certain types of ceremony are 
common to many religions. 


. FEASTS AND FESTIVALS; SECULAR RITUALS AND FORMALIZED AMUSEMENTS: 


Some were formerly religious but are now more or less secular. They are con- 

sidered as arts only when involving fairly definite skills and contrived forms 

of action or product, with attention to sensory and emotional effects. 

1. Seasonal festivals; traditional holiday observances: Christmas trees, Hal- 
lowe’en, New Year’s Day, and other regular celebrations. 

2. Ceremonies and festivities for special occasions: wedding parties, inaugura- 
tions, etc. The Japanese tea ceremony. 

3. Children’s games of a ritual type (often descending from primitive adult 
rituals): London Bridge, Farmer in the Dell, etc. 

4. Feasts, entertainments, formalized parties, with more or less planned par- 
ticipation by those attending; esp. when elaborately organized as in Renais- 
sance and Baroque periods. 


V. LOWER-SENSE ARTS AND FACTORS IN ART 


. INTRODUCTION: Regarded as arts insofar as (a) producing or intending to 


produce controlled aesthetic enjoyment through sensory stimulation; (b) 
somewhat refined, complex, skillful, and formalized, rather than merely natu- 
ral, physical satisfactions. The “lower senses’ in man are incapable of per- 
ceiving as subtle or complex forms as are the “higher” senses of sight and 
hearing. Hence artistic forms addressed to the lower senses are comparatively 
simple, although often emotionally powerful. They differ greatly in different 
cultures as to social prestige and technical development. 


- COOKING; CUISINE AND BEVERAGE-MAKING; ARTS OF TASTE OR GUSTATORY ARTS. 


1. Cooking as the manufacture and preparation of foods, with respect espe- 
cially to their taste, odor, and tactile qualities, as well as to their nutritious- 
ness. Visual qualities also considered. The aesthetic aspect of the sciences 
of dietetics, nutrition, etc.; gastronomy. 

2. Beverage-making; production of wine, beer, liquors, tea, coffee, and other 
drinks, with special attention to their qualities of taste, odor or “bouquet,” 
alcoholic content, etc. 

3. Meal-planning; organizing repasts. Included in the “art of cuisine” as 
broadly defined. Combinations and sequences of foods, drinks, etc., with 

regard to their combined effects and interrelations, especially as to taste 
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and appetite. May be accompanied by attention to visual arts of table- 

decoration, to incidental ‘‘table-music,’’ etc. 

. PERFUME AND INCENSE; OLFACTORY ARTS OF ODOR, SCENT, SMELL. 

1. Incense; fragrant smoke and gases from combustion. Esp. from burning 
woods, herbs, and dried sap of trees. Used in religious rituals and to make 
rooms fragrant. 

. Tobacco-making; other plant preparations for smoking. 

3. Perfume: fragrant odors from volatile liquids, esp. floral essences. Esp. for 
wearing on clothes and body. Includes sachet, a mixture of ground roots, 
blossoms, and herbs. 

. TACTILE QUALITIES IN ART. 

1. As presented factors in the total aesthetic effect of clothing, furniture, 
food, ete. 

2. Tactile presentation of sculpture, literature, and other arts, esp. for the 
blind. 

3. Ars amatoria, erotic arts of ancient Rome, Orient, and Renaissance. Mostly 
tabooed in modern Western culture. (Cf. Ovid, Aretino; the Indian Kama- 
Sutra.) 

4. Tactile imagery suggested in literature, painting, etc. 


bo 


VI. ARTS OF PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND ATTRACTIVENESS 


. INTRODUCTION: Combined arts addressed to various senses. Personal appear- 

ance, voice, posture and carriage, as well as lower-sense qualities are involved. 

The informal adaptation to ordinary life and social relations of many skills 

and devices which are developed elsewhere into separate arts. 

. BODILY APPEARANCE AND FRAGRANCE; PERSONAL BEAUTIFICATION. 

1. Cosmetics; as artificial embellishment of skin, features, hands. Attention to 
desired visual, tactile, and olfactory qualities. Includes use of soaps, pow- 
ders, perfumes, creams, dentifrices, coloring for hair, eyes, and lips, etc. 

2. Hairdressing, coiffure; with or without combs, pins, ribbons, etc. 

3. Medical aids to beautification; plastic surgery, orthodontia, etc. Artistic 
phases of medicine, surgery, and dentistry. 

4. Tattooing, a major art in some tribal cultures; degenerate and disparaged 
in our culture. 

. DRESS; COSTUME: The art of choosing and combining various garments and 
accessories for aesthetic effect in relation to requirements of use, function, 
durability, etc., and to one’s personal appearance, the occasion and condi- 
tions, as well as current taste and fashion. Combining such items as hats, 
shoes, dresses, suits, shirts, coats, furs, underwear, stockings, jewelry, hand- 
bags, floral corsages and boutonnieres. 

. VOICE AND SPEECH: The development of pleasing or otherwise effective tones 

and expressions of voice, as suited to one’s personality, social customs, and 

special occasions. 


. POSTURE AND CARRIAGE. 
. SOCIAL BEHAVIOR: As an art, involves etiquette, or conformity to accepted 
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group conventions of appearance, speech, and action. More broadly, involves 
also tact, grace, refinement of manner, consideration for the enjoyment of 
others, insofar as these are expressed in perceptible forms. The art of social 
living, especially in direct, personal relations. Involves ethical and practical 
as well as aesthetic aims and standards. Involves more than mere conformity 
to custom, since original innovations occur. These are often influenced by 
new patterns of behavior suggested in other arts, especially painting, the 
novel, and theater arts. 











THE FUNCTION AND ORIGIN OF FORM* 
A Preliminary Communication on the Psychology of Aesthetics 


JACQUES SCHNIER 


The meaning of man’s preoccupation with art has been an equal preoccupa- 
tion of philosophers in all ages. Few are those who have not attempted to cate- 
gorize the “laws of beauty” and to speculate on the various aspects of the 
aesthetic experience.! But only during our own century has anything approaching 
an objective study of the problems of art free from a priori reasoning been 
attempted. Although all these problems are far from being adequately solved, 
already a number of fundamental principles based on actual observation of art 
evidence and artists have been discovered. By means of these principles, none 
of which could have been established without the application of modern psy- 
chological insight, we are able to verify certain early hypotheses as well as to 
discard others. 

One of these principles concerns the role of unconscious mentation in creative 
activity. Long before its scientific exploration and verification in modern times, 
speculations concerning an unconscious region or characteristic of human think- 
ing had been formulated by philosophers and artists. Both Plato and Aristotle 
made reference to a nonconscious aspect of mental life. And today we recognize 
that Shakespeare, Goethe, Hawthorne, Henry James, and Proust expressed 
views on this subject that coincide with those laboriously ascertained in recent 
times by psychoanalytic methods. 

Another of these principles concerns symbolism in art, i.e., the particular 
id-contents of specific ideas, words, or objects of art. This principle reveals that 
these ideas, words, or objects are only symbols or substitutes for instinctual 
urges seeking expression. Generally speaking, these urges concern feelings of 
love and hate, creation and destruction, and infantile cravings supposedly long 
outgrown. But, because they are related to what the individual’s or the culture’s 
superego considers unethical, immoral, or taboo subjects, they are held under 
repression and can achieve a conscious expression only by assuming a changed 
or disguised form. As in all true sciences, the data on which the principle of 
symbolism have been arrived at represents facts, in this instance, patiently 
gathered from objective observation of creative individuals in the form of 
copious free-associations and unintellectualized explanations to specific subject 
matter in their works of art. There is a vast literature on the subject, and the 
possibilities of validation are sufficiently high to lift it completely out of the 
realm of hypothesis. 

Still another principle refers to certain categories of human experiences and 


* Read at the annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics, Boston, October 
19, 1956. 


1 For discussion of current types of aesthetic inquiry, see Thomas Munro in The En- 
cyclopedia of the Arts (New York, 1946), p. 13. 
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conflicts which are ever recurring themes in art. The Oedipus complex is a 
striking example of this. In Ernest Jones’ masterfully penetrating study of 
Hamlet we see revealed with crystal clarity the presence of this complex as the 
underlying motif of Shakespeare’s most famous play. In fact, the struggle against 
incestuous impulses, dependency, guilt, and aggression has remained a favorite 
topic of Western literature from Sophocles to Proust and its role in art is now 
as well established as any theory in the social sciences. This fact, however, will 
never be recognized by those who study art from a general metaphysical or 
circumscribed historical viewpoint. 

The last two principles enumerated above are concerned primarily with art 
content—with the unconscious meaning of subject matter in art—and are 
entirely independent of style and degree of representation. Any properly equipped 
investigator can verify these principles as well as that of the unconscious in 
relation to art, by means of an objective scrutiny of an artist’s life and his works, 
of a culture and its traditional art themes, or of a spectator and his art object. 

Granting an artist’s work has inner content or symbolic meaning, we are still 
left with the dilemma of understanding its structure and formal characteristics. 
What is the significance of composition, unity, design, form, harmony, or organi- 
zation? What is the function of art’s aesthetic appearance, its balance, its rhythm, 
its movement, and echoing parts? It is commonly accepted that without these 
features the most technically perfect product of the studio is not art, and by 
the same token, the child’s jumbled pile-up of blocks on the nursery floor, al- 
though we assign to it a high degree of content-meaning, is far from being an 
aesthetic work. There are those who even go so far as to consider a noble order 
of unity the single essential feature of art. But aside from a general acceptance 
of form as a sort of organic kind of unity like that in a living organism whose 
parts are in vital and structural relationship to the whole, this is a feature of 
art about which there is the highest disagreement among aestheticians. 

The most pregnant interpretation of the function of form is that proposed in 
the formulations of modern ego psychology. This explanation was first pro- 
pounded by Melanie Klein, British psychoanalyst.? Her conclusions are based 
on the extensive observation and analysis of children in their play with toys 
and their work with clay, paints, water, paper, and blocks. The analyses of 
numerous artists and non-artists by other analysts corroborate her findings.’ 
Mrs. Klein noted that when a child’s aggressive instincts are at their height, he 
never tires of tearing, cutting, breaking, wetting, and burning all sorts of things 
like paper, matches, boxes, and toys. Analysis elicits from the child that these 
objects on which he vents his feelings are symbols of his parents and siblings, 
especially his mother and his mother’s body. This is to say, these destructive 
activities represent fantasied attacks on the mother’s body as well as on that of 


? Melanie Klein, ‘‘Infantile Anxiety Situations Reflected in a Work of Art,’’ Internat. J. 
Psychoanalysis, 10 (1929), 436-444. Reprinted in her Contributions to Psychoanalysis (Lon- 
don, 1948), pp. 227-235. See also Ella Freeman Sharpe, ‘‘Certain Aspects of Sublimation and 
Delusion,” Internat. J. Psychoanalysis, 11 (1930), 12-24. 

3 See Hanna Segal, ‘‘A Psychoanalytic Approach to Aesthetics,’’ Internat. J. Psycho- 
analysis, 33 (1952), 197-207. 
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the father, brothers, and sisters. The common smashing, tearing, and piercing 
of things with hammering, stabbing, and other blows represent these attacks. 
This destructiveness is explained in part as being motivated by the child’s 
impulse to destroy and then to incorporate within himself what he loves, in 
order to make it part of hiniself. A child first loves an object because he needs it, 
because it gives him pleasure. 

The first love-object of all and the source of the greatest pleasure for the child 
is the mother. Because of this, the child’s primitive impulse is to tear and devour 
her—to incorporate her within himself—thus assuring himself of this source of 
pleasure forever. Hostile objects are appropriately handled by the child in a 
similar fashion. Originally, the child fantasies himself using the weapons of his 
own primary-sadistic impulses—his teeth, nails, and muscles—to achieve his 
goal. Only later do the common smashing, tearing, and piercing become sub- 
stitutes for functions of the bodily weapons. 

Observations of these play situations reveal that periods of destructiveness 
alternate with attacks of anxiety resulting in fantasied reprimands and possible 
punishment for these destructive acts. The objects which the child in fantasy has 
incorporated within himself are imagined as the punishing agents. On the other 
hand, as anxiety slowly diminishes the child’s constructive tendencies come to 
the fore. Where formerly he smeared paints, crayons, or mud over everything, 
he now begins to paint pictures, write, draw, or model in clay. Or, whereas he 
had cut up or torn objects to pieces, he how begins to display rudimentary forms 
of creative work by way of designing, construction, or, in the case of a girl, by 
sewing. 

These rudimentary organized activities represent attempts at repairing and 
restoring the destroyed objects. They represent attempts at putting together 
and making whole again the bits to which the object has been reduced. The 
effort or urge to reverse the state of disintegration implies some necessity to 
make it perfect, to make a unit of the destroyed parts, to infuse it with life, and 
animate it once more. In this process the object becomes perfect; it becomes 
“pretty” (an expression of childhood) or if the organizing activity is in an art 
medium, it becomes ‘‘beautiful’” (an adult’s expression) and so, a work of art. 

By means of the work of art the unconscious baneful impulses of infancy are 
expiated. Through the creative act the objects originally destroyed in fantasy 
are brought back to life. This, no doubt, accounts for the requirement of organic 
unity, living quality, and vitality in a work of art. It agrees in spirit with the 
interpretations arrived at intuitively by artists themselves. Thus, Shelley wrote: 


But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality. 
Prometheus Unbound, Act 1, sc. 1 


The feature of immortality referred to by Shelley appears to be the aim of artists 
in general. The artist seems to be concerned, not only with making his objects 
live, but also with making them eternal. And of all human activities, art does 
come nearest to achieving this immortality since a great work of art comes 
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closer to the likelihood of escaping destruction and oblivion than any other 
manifestation of a culture. 

At this point the question may well arise: How can this “restoration” or 
“reparation” theory be verified to the satisfaction of the non-psychoanalytically 
oriented aesthetician? How can these findings be substantiated by the study of 
the artist’s work? In psychoanalytic literature there are many case histories of 
artists who have actually been analyzed. But in reporting these cases anonymity 
is invariably the rule. And since references to their productions would reveal 
their identity these are also excluded. Rarely is an artist willing to have his 
most intimate feelings exposed to the scrutinizing gaze of the aesthetician or 
any other observer interested solely in the creative process. It is for this reason, 
no doubt, that Keats wrote: 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
Ode to a Grecian Urn 


Not all artists, however, are unsympathetic to investigations of their behind- 
the-scenes activities. Compare, for example, Keats’ attitude with the fearlessness 
of the sensitive writer Robert Louis Stevenson, who stated: ‘“There is nothing 
more disenchanting to man than to be shown the springs and mechanisms of 
art.... But these disclosures which seem fatal to the dignity of art seem so 
perhaps only in proportion to our ignorance. . . . Those conscious and unconscious 
artifices which seem unworthy of the serious artist to employ, were yet, if we had 
the power to trace them to their hidden springs, indications of a delicacy of the 
sense finer than we conceive and hints of ancient harmonies in nature.’ 

Of course, the eventual verification of any theory of form can be achieved only 
through the study of recognized artists, their works, and the reaction of the 
spectator to these works. For obvious reasons, the collection of the latter type 
of data is much more feasible than the former. Occasionally, however, recognized 
artists themselves, without knowledge of psychoanalytic theory have expressed 
views of the creative process which parallel the theory of analysts. Thus, no 
less gifted an artist than Picasso confesses that, ‘a painting moves forward to 
completion by means of a series of destructions.”’® And the poet Schiller wrote, 
“What would live in song immortally / must in life first perish.’’* 

Among artists’ descriptions of the creative process and of aesthetic form, that 
by Marcel Proust displays exceptionally deep insight. According to Hanna 
Segal,’ who finds in his merciless self-observations a confirmation of the ‘‘resti- 
tution” theory, Proust admitted his need to create to recover his lost past. What 
is meant here is not a purely intellectual memory of the past for, even when it 
is available, it is emotionally valueless and dead. It is only when the past and 


‘Quoted by Spearman, The Creative Mind (New York, 1931), p. 4. 

5 In L. Weismann, ‘‘On the Function of the Creative Process in Art Criticism,’’ College 
Art Journal, August 1949, 13. 

° See Harry B. Lee, ‘“The Values of Order and Vitality in Art,” Psychoanalysis and the 
Social Sciences, Vol. II, p. 256. 
7™Hanna Segal, op. cit., p. 198. 
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its once loved but now lost objects are reconstructed and infused with rhythm as 
convincing as the rhythm of our own heart-beat that we can speak of re-creation 
or of “beauty.” For years Proust tried to remember and re-create in his mind 
a living picture of his beloved grandmother. But only a chance association 
enabled him to remember her. He found that such associations and memories 
came and disappeared again so that the past was illusive. To capture them, to 
give them permanent life and to integrate them with the rest of his life, he had 
to create a work of art. “I had to recapture from the shades,” he writes, ‘that 
which I had felt, to reconvert it into its psychic equivalent. But the way to do 
it, the only one I could see, what was it—but to create a work of art.’ 

Thus, in the many volumes of Proust’s work we find the past being recaptured; 
all his loved but lost objects are brought back to life—his parents, his grand- 
mother, his beloved Albertine. “‘And indeed it was not only Albertine, not only 
my grandmother,” he says, “‘but many others still from whom I might well have 
assimilated a gesture or a word, but whom I could not even remember as distinct 
persons. A book is a vast graveyard where on most of the tombstones one can 
read no more the faded names.”’ A statement such as this, claims Hanna Segal, 
supports the idea that it is only the lost past and the lost or dead object that 
Proust employs in creating his works of art. In one passage he makes the painter 
Elstir say, “It is only by renouncing that one can re-create what one loves.” 

Hanna Segal points out that, ‘In the last volume of his work, Proust de- 
scribes how he finally decided to sacrifice the rest of his life to writing. He came 
back after a long absence to seek his old friends at a party, and all of them ap- 
peared to him as ruins of the real people he knew—useless, ridiculous, ill, on 
the threshold of death. Others, he found, had died long ago. And on realizing 
the destruction of a whole world that had been his, he decides to write, to sacri- 
fice himself to the re-creation of the dying and the dead.’ By virtue of his art 
he then gave his objects an eternal life. Like Proust, the old Goethe, when he 
finally dedicated his Faust to the world, confesses that the old shapes whom he 
had perceived but dimly in his early years had visited him again. 


Once more you hover near me, forms and faces 
Seen long ago with troubled youthful gaze, 
And shall I this time hold you, limn the traces, 
Fugitive still, of those enchanted days.!° 
tr. Philip Wayne 


As might be expected, explanations of the creative process are far more numer- 
ous from the pens of poets and writers in general than from creators in the 
plastic arts. The gifted sculptor Carl Milles, however, freely comments on his 
objective in creating his monumental fountain group for the National Memorial 
Park cemetery at Falls Church, Virginia. He states that each of the thirty-eight 
figures represents the reunion after death of someone he had known in life. 
“The last figure I made is a mother holding her child in the air. They both died 


8 Ibid., p. 199. 
9 Tbid., p. 199. 
10 Quoted by Eva Rosenfeld, ‘“Dream and Vision,”’ Internat. J. Psychoanalysis, XX XVII. 
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at the child’s birth. The old man leaning down to touch his dogs lived in a cave 
in France. He wanted no part of civilization. He killed his dogs before he died.” 
This is Milles’ idea of heaven.!! The purpose of his art, at least his last great 
opus, as the re-creation of the dead, could not possibly be more obvious. 

Although the statement of a student of sculpture, deeply immersed in the 
throes of self-expression, would appear to contradict the ‘restitution’ theory of 
art, his actions actually corroborate it. He states, ‘‘All art after it is completed 
should be destroyed.” But significantly enough he can not bring himself to do 
so and continues to cherish his creations although all are of a puerile, undisci- 
plined, and rather chaotic nature. Another sculptor has spent two years in 
dissecting cadavers in the laboratory in order to master the gross anatomy of 
the human figure. At present, he is compulsively involved in the study of the 
nervous system, an interest which he explains on the basis that it is really the 
nerves which activate the various muscles and in turn animate the body. He 
feels that if he can chart the nervous system as he already is able to chart the 
muscle structure, he will be able to animate his figures and infuse them with 
lifelike vitality, thus creating a great work of art. Incidentally, notwithstanding 
this artist’s understanding of anatomy, his figures completely lack rhythm and 
organization, that is, aesthetic form, and are far from being successful works of 
art. Their weakness results from his confusion between scientific form and 
aesthetic form Although he accepts the re-creation of life as the goal of his art 
work, he inadvertently overlooks the aesthetic means for achieving it. The 
difference between science and aesthetics for attaining vitality in art is com- 
pletely beyond his comprehension at the present time. 

Symbolism teaches us that any of a multitude of objects, animate or inani- 
mate, objective or non-objective, may be used as substitutes for human objects. 
If we study the flat, long, oval objects (¢jurungas) carved from wood by the 
Central Australian aborigines, we find that the outstanding characteristic of 
these ceremonial objects is the pattern of concentric circles with which the 
surface is decorated. According to Australian native belief, this concentric 
circle motif indicates a place, usually the place where an ancestor emerged from 
the earth, or where he finally ‘goes in” and becomes a ¢jurunga. When the con- 
centric circle is used to decorate other objects, it is said by the Australian to 
mean “womb-inside,”’ “in the womb,” or “right inside the womb,” or it may be 
referred to by the aboriginal Australian word for navel—a euphemism for the 
womb.” Thus, even in the case of abstract or non-representational art, the “res- 
titution” theory of form remains relevant providing the artist is concerned with 
organization and integration of his subject matter. 

If we apply the “restitution” theory of aesthetics to an investigation of art 
origins, a series of surprising corroborations reveal themselves. Turning first to 
the origins of Greek drama, for which there is extensive documentation, we find 
that the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides arose out of the ritual 
dances performed, not upon a stage or in a theater, but within the circular area 

" National Sculpture Review, II, No. 1 (1952), 8. 


12 Geza Roheim, ‘“‘The Concentric Circle and Fertility Rites,’ The Eternal Ones in the 
Dream (New York, 1945), p. 102. 
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of the orchestra. The theme of these ritual dances was the bringing to life of the 
god Dionysos who in the form of a bull or some other animal had previously 
been killed. As in totem ceremonies all over the world, there were no spectators, 
only performers. In Athens, the Bouphonia, the annual ‘ox-murder’’ (where 
all those present partook of his flesh after which they acted out his resurrection) 
is an echo of ancient rites from which Greek drama arose. To enact the resur- 
rection, the bull’s hide, after it was stuffed with straw, was set on its feet and 
yoked to a plough as if it were tilling the soil. Or, the chorus of dancers, attendant 
on the holy bull, dressed themselves as bulls and cows. The sole aim of this feature 
was to act out the ‘dead bull brought-to-life.” It is interesting to note in passing, 
that even in the village folk-plays of modern Thracian carnivals, one of the popu- 
lar themes concerns a hero who is strangely born, taken from his mother, killed, 
and restored to life—a series of events which would equally fit a passion play of 
Dionysos."* 

Eventually, from the early ritual performances in which music, dance, and 
verbal response were fused, there grew also the more or less independent branches 
of Greek art. For example, scholars agree that Greek tragedy developed out of 
these early resurrection rituals.!® The name tragedy (goat song) comes from 
Attic choirs identified with Dionysos in goat form.!* The snub-noses and pointed 
ears of the half-animal spirits seen on Greek vase paintings or reliefs doubtless 
stem from the masks of those who represented them in plays and ritual. Although 
the participants in tragedy are now separated into spectators and performers, 
the masked chorus element, to which early Greek tragedy owes its peculiar 
incommunicable beauty, is retained. The masks, an evident and very important 
survival of the animal choric dances, were made of linen and covered the whole 
head as it does in the masked figures on Minoan gems." It enhanced and helped 
create the portrayal of types and the suppression of personality. So strong was 
the influence of its ritual origin that even in the new comedy, where character 
became all-important, the grotesque-type masks remained.!® 

In ancient Egypt the idea of resurrection or “restitution” was an ever-recur- 
ring theme in art and ritual. Osiris stood for the prototype of the great class of 
resurrection-gods who died that they might live again. His suffering, his death, 
and his resurrection were enacted year by year in a great mystery-play at 
Abydos. Depicted first was his contest with his enemy Set; then his suffering 
and defeat, his wounding, his death, and his burial; finally his resurrection and 
recognition either as himself or as his only-begotten son Horus. This plot is 
vividly portrayed in the bas-reliefs that accompany the great Osiris inscription 
at Denderah. Here the god is represented first as a mummy, swathed and lying 


13 Jane Harrison, Art and Ritual (New York, 1913), pp. 89-91. 

4 R. M. Dawkins, ‘“The Modern Carnival in Thrace and the Cult of Dionysus,” Jour. 
Hellenic Soc., XXVI (1906), 191. Quoted by Gertrude R. Levy, The Gate of Horn (London, 
1948), p. 319. 

15 See J. Harrison, Art and Ritual; also, Gertrude R. Levy, The Gate of Horn (1948), pp. 
313-317. 

16G. R. Levy, op. cit., p. 315. 

11 [bid., p. 317. 
18 Ibid., p. 317. 
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flat on his bier. Bit by bit he is seen raising himself.!® Whereas in ritual the 
bringing to life is acted out, in these relief sculptures it is represented by a series 
of scenes which is probably the earliest forerunner of our modern moving pictures. 

Archeological evidence suggests that the part-animal, part-human figures who 
appear in the art of all great cultures, e.g., the genii of the Assyrian bas-reliefs 
and Minoan gems, the centaurs of Greek sculpture, and the satyrs and half- 
human ministrants of the mystery gods of Greece also originated in the animal- 
masked human dancers of the ceremonies for the resurrection of the dead. In 
cult as in art these animal-masked humans always portray some ritualistic 
occupation. Goat-headed or bull-headed figures are especially common during 
certain periods and sometimes they carry the pole upon which the sacrificial 
victims are borne. The garment of hide with hanging tail, frequently worn in 
sacrificial scenes depicted in Minoan frescoes, most probably stems from the 
animal skins worn by masked performers of the ritual dances. According to some 
archeologists”® the lineage of these composite figures goes back through the 
millenia to the animal-masked dancers of Paleolithic cave art. In the cave of 
Trois Fréres, for example, the emergence of human limbs from beneath the 
patterned animal skin of several of the figures is clearly visible.2! And the head, 
covered with an animal mask, is held at a human angle. Here we have a sug- 
gestion of the ritualistic aspect of prehistoric cave art. 

It was formerly maintained that the animal drawings which adorn the remote 
depths of prehistoric caves were the free expression of the prehistoric hunts- 
man’s delight in the vitality, strength, and speed of his quarry. More than a 
suggestion of such joy and admiration is conspicuously present in these works. 
But the conditions and locations where they are found are definitely unfavorable 
both for execution and display of art “for its own sake.” These conditions are 
of such a nature as to most emphatically suggest the conclusion that they formed 
an essential part of ceremonies conducted in those deep, dark recesses. These 
ceremonies were removed, not only from all the physical aspects of the hunt, 
but almost invariably from the domestic life about the hearth at the mouth of 
the caves, by natural barriers consisting of intricate and frequently dangerous 
passages. 

The plans of a few of these cave systems reveal a clear separation of entrance 
chamber from the halls and passages in which painting and engravings occur. 
But even a close study of these plans give little indication of the formidable 
nature of the twisting, often narrow, always slippery corridors along which the 
early humans groped their way, clinging to curtains of stalactite, descending into 
chasms, negotiating waterfalls in order to reach the dark depths of some of the 
halls. Some of the recesses in which the paintings occur are frequently located 
in the neighborhood of spacious, smooth, easily accessible wall spaces. The 
prehistoric artists who used these recesses could have scarcely spared, from sup- 


9 J. Harrison, op. cit., p. 15. 

20G. R. Levy, op. cit., p. 225. 

H. Breuil, Quatre Cents Siécles d’Art Pariétal, p. 176 and fig. 130. Other examples of 
drawings of animal-masked figures are to be found in the caves of Altamira, the Grotto of 
Hornos, Cave of Péche-Merle, and the Grotto at Combarelles. 
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porting their own weight, a hand to steady the feeble lamp, still less to trace the 
bold, firm shapes of their imagination. Thus we see that the artist’s choice of 
locality makes it improbable that he worked for sheer delight alone. Even 
security from the great beasts who shared their cave life could not have been a 
motive for selecting such inaccessible places. In the chambers at Castillo, the 
claw-sharpened grooves of the cave-bear may be seen above and below a single 
row of painted signs.” 

If we examine the most primitive ritual dances, we find participants wearing 
animal masks and imitating the movements of a creature they have slain. This 
animal is invariably looked upon as a god or an ancestor. Psychoanalytic inves- 
tigation identifies these animal characters as the totem animal of the group and 
as unconscious substitutes for human beings.”* More specifically, these characters 
are usually substitutes or symbols for parents or siblings against whom the ritual 
participants harbor some form of unconscious hostility. Because of the ambi- 
valence of human emotions, this unconscious hostility may exist side by side 
with strong feelings of tender love and admiration. It is this latter, according 
to the findings of psychoanalysis, that accounts for the deep reverence invariably 
portrayed for the animal that has been slain and is then resurrected in the ritual 
dances. 

That the animal whose movements are mimicked by the masked ritual dancers 
actually symbolized a human should not appear farfetched when we consider 
that in the ritual dances of certain cultures, the dancers actually wore the 
flayed skin of a human sacrificial victim. Eye witnesses have recorded that 
annually on the fifteenth of September in ancient Mexico, among the Aztecs, a 
young girl representing the Maize Goddess Chicomecohuatl was sacrificed after 
which she was flayed. Her skin together with her sacred insignia was worn by 
a man who danced before the people in this grim attire. According to Frazer, 
the purpose of this dance was to insure that the ‘divine death should be im- 
mediately followed by a divine resurrection.” Here we have a clue to the mean- 
ing of the human skin worn by the Aztec god Xipe Totec, depicted in the stone 
sculptures from Pepepan in the valley of Mexico.”® 

In the ancient and primitive rites just described, the dancer acts and thus 
fantasies himself as the object which had previously been slain. By impersonat- 
ing the dead person or animal the dead is made to live again. The persons who 
wear the masks are, for the time being, the actual incarnation of the spirits of 
the dead and through their rhythmical, pulsating movements they simulate the 
resurrection of these dead. In the totem feasts found among all tribes, a parent 
substitute in the form of a totem animal is actually devoured by all participants. 
And just as in the Bouphonia of the Athenians, the accompanying rites represent 
its resurrection. 

If art had its origin in primitive rites of the dead in which all members of the 


2G. R. Levy, op. cit., p. 15. 
23 See S. Freud, ‘‘Infantile Recurrence of Totemism,’’ Chap. 5, Totem and Taboo (1931), 
and S. Ferenczi, ‘“‘A Little Chanticleer,’’ Sex and Psychoanalysis (Boston, 1916), pp. 240-282. 
*4 James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Vol. IX, p. 296. 
25 American Sources of Modern Art (New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1930), pl. 30. 
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group participated, the question remains, how did the transition from ritual to 
art take place? How did the differentiation between spectator and performer, 
between non-artist and artist come about? Here, I can only resort to conjecture 
and present the following hypothesis: Among the original participants of the 
rituals there were those more talented than others in their ability to enact the 
resurrection. Their portrayal of the animal come-to-life displayed all the chief 
attributes of the living object itself—rhythm, movement, balance, contrast, 
and vitality. Their purposely created illusion was awesome. It captivated the 
attention of the lesser talented clansmen who in turn preferred to become spec- 
tators and to encourage their more gifted brethren. Through identification, the 
performers became the living animal, and by the same process of identification 
the spectators vicariously experienced the resurrection as portrayed by the 
performers. In the origin of prehistoric cave-drawing and sculpture, I would 
hypothesize that the same factors applied. The dead were made to live again 
by the magical act of representation—by the drawn or sculptured illusion of 
the living animal. And those who were most adept at such representation be- 
came the forerunners of the painters and sculptors of later times. 

In time, the symbolization of the humans spread from animal to non-animal 
and eventually to the entire range of experiencible objects. Although most of the 
ancient Greek dramas retained the old half-animal chorus which gives them 
their names such as The Birds, The Frogs, The Wasps, etc., we find a choir of 
nature spirits appropriately appearing in the drama called The Clouds.*® Finally, 
any subject could become the symbol of the object of restitution. Plants, trees, 
insects, birds, reptiles, nature features, and natural phenomena could now func- 
tion as symbols of the destroyed objects. Among the Arunta of today the ritual 
performers, according to their totem clan, imitate the bringing to life of the emu, 
the witchetty grub, sugar manna of the gum trees, the hakea flower, grass seed, 
and clouds.”” They look upon all of these as substitutes or representatives of 
their own ancestors. It is only a step from the use of blocks of stones by members 
of the Kangaroo clan to symbolize their totem—their ancestor-parent—in one 
of their ritual resurrection dances, to the use of non-objective forms by the 
modern painter or sculptor as symbols of the destroyed objects now restored to 
life. 


%6See G. R. Levy, op. cit., p. 320. 
"J. G. Frazer, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 85-88. 
*% Ibid., Vol. I, p. 86. 








SCIENCE AND MYSTICISM IN PAUL KLEE’S “AROUND 
THE FISH” 


CHARLES 8. KESSLER 


Twenty, or even fifteen years ago, only a brave minority of artists, critics, 
collectors, or art-conscious people of whatever sort had the timerity to defend 
a liking for the work of the eccentric and unorthodox painter Paul Klee. Today, 
sixteen years since his death, ‘critics rank Klee with Picasso and Kandinsky as 
one of the great pioneers who have expanded 20th century vision.’”’ So notes 
Time Magazine in a recent issue announcing two large new Klee exhibitions, at 
Bern and Chicago. As everyone is now aware, Klee’s influence has been enormous. 
There is something paradoxical in this. By some strange quirk the man we think 
of as the secretive and retiring poet of the private unconscious has become the 
fountainhead of a stylistic movement which now encompasses all phases of 
mass-distribution commercial design as well as the serious avant-garde, with 
its dedicated followers in practically every art school and college art department 
in the country. Klee, who was above all else an ironic person, would no doubt 
take some sort of sly satisfaction in this, but he might also wish for an under- 
standing of his ‘message’ as well as his methods. 

Klee has taught the contemporary artist to cultivate his own psychic gardens 
by “allowing the hand to follow inner promptings.” But all men’s inner prompt- 
ings are not equally valid. Only the genius with his gift of seeing sub specie 
aeternitatis can translate his experience into the most moving and enriching 
kind of art, whether this experience be based on an outward or an inward per- 
ception. 

Klee’s reputation as the foremost intuitionalist among modern painters is 
well founded. It is based upon his own statements! as well as the clearly mystical 
inclination shown in both his methods and his ideas. Thus, we picture Klee as 
the epitome of the cloistered, self-absorbed artist, with a shy affinity for the 
more intimate aspects of nature. But his intellectual bent should not be over- 
looked. Though he voiced a wish to be primitive, he did not in fact turn his 
back on modern general culture, certain aspects of which absorbed him greatly. 
In particular, modern theoretical science had a very significant influence on his 
thinking and his imagery. In a number of Klee’s works abstract conceptions 
traceable to science are turned to valid use in the service of personal expression. 
An impressive instance of this may be seen in the painting called ‘Around the 
Fish,” which dates from 1926 and for many years has hung in the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. 

In a sense, “Around the Fish” might be called “literary,” since its many 
references to scientific conceptions imply an intellectual influence available to 
the layman only through reading. But while this painting reflects the influence 
of reading and meditation, its ideas are conveyed in a thoroughly pictorial 


1E.g., “I want to be as though newborn, knowing nothing absolutely about Europe; 
ignoring poets and fashions, to be almost primitive.” 
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manner, each image or symbol not only functioning as a formal component in 
the composition, but frequently acquiring connotative precision from its place- 
ment in relation to the others. Drawing upon various rather abstract ideas and 
occasionally turning conventional symbols to his own purposes, Klee constructed 
a ‘miniature world,” private and egocentric in mood and temper and yet en- 
compassing a conception of ‘‘ultimate things” (in his own phrase) and a religio- 
scientific vision of human destiny. 

A first full view shows the painting to consist of central and surrounding 
elements, the oval of the bowl (deep blue) being dominant in color and size as 
well as position; the remaining objects assume a subordinate place around the 
bowl as if in a state of planetary dependence. These satellite objects seem to 
float in a dark, airless space rather than to rest upon a table serving as prop 
for still life. Essentially they are bodiless symbols, reducible to simple circles 
for the most part, and yet appearing to obey a gravitational force which draws 
some of them into gentle contact with each other, much as paper flowers may 
be observed to do when placed in a dish of water. All of these marginal symbols 
seem to revolve in a single elliptical orbit ‘‘around the fish.” 

The revolution of satellite bodies about an inner core or central mass has 
for modern man a double connotation, signifying the opposite cosmological 
extremes: the atom and the universe. The exciting and stupifying new universe 
revealed by twentieth-century physics appears to have challenged the strongly 
metaphysical side of Klee’s nature. Unlike so many of his (and our) contempo- 
raries, for whom science has become simply a sorcerer’s apprentice in the service 
of opportunistic enterprise, Klee regarded the new discoveries as a kind of 
revelation and was at pains to consider where he as a thinking, feeling human 
being fitted into the awesomely unbounded, inhuman scheme of things, which 
scientists have shown to be incomprehensibly vast at one pole and darkly, 
sinisterly minute at the other. 

What cannot be experienced directly through the senses, or directly and 
personally verified, is of necessity in some degree abstract, but for one who 
understands them there is poetry even in numbers, and for Klee certain abstract 
conceptions of science were as emotionally stimulating as vivid sunsets and the 
smell of sea air are for most people. For a mystical temperament the invisible 
realms of theoretical physics would have a natural appeal, and it is not sur- 
prising that one familiar with the more striking and influential concepts of 
modern science, should, like many physicists, come to think of visible reality 
as Just one, and perhaps not the most important, among a number of realities. 
In Klee’s own words: ‘‘We used to represent things visible on earth which we 
enjoyed seeing or would like to see. Now we reveal the reality of visible things, 
and thereby express the belief that visible reality is merely an isolated phenom- 
enon latently outnumbered by other realities.” 

I do not mean to suggest that ‘“Around the Fish” is simply a parable of the 
scientific mysteries. It is that, but it is also personal, philosophical, and mytho- 
logical, using natural forms, abstract signs, and symbolie colors to evoke a 
moving pictographic sermon on the riddle of man’s fate. The spectator is called 
upon to read, or at least contemplate, the picture bit by bit, and in so doing to 
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retrace the path of thought and feeling followed by the artist in charting his 
way across the canvas. For, in his own words, Klee develops a picture ‘‘on the 
basis of a topographic plan, a little journey into the land of greater insight.”’ 

In the above painting the central bowl containing dead fish should perhaps 
be regarded as both the beginning and the end of our psycho-visual perambulation 
of the picture. We must begin with what meets the eye. The salmon red of the 
fish and the lively green of the parsley form a beautiful harmony with the deep 
ultramarine blue of the bowl. But Klee intends more than a pleasant color 
combination. Blue is the color of the seas and the heavens, and has cosmic over- 
tones which in the past led frequently to its association with divinity. Green 
has, since ancient times, been associated with vegetation and life. (The Egyptian 
Osiris, god of fertility and the renewal of life after death, was frequently given 
green skin in tomb representations.) Klee places the green parsley at the edge 
of the bowl. It extends over the unfathomable blue of the interior in a manner 
suggestive of Oriental dwarf pines extending over the edge of a lake or pool. 

Red is the opposite and complementary of green and, as the color of blood, 
is traditionally associated with martyrdom and thus, indirectly, with death. 
Here we already have the main theme of the picture. Life (the green sprigs of 
parsley) and death (the red fish) in a cosmic setting (the blue bowl). The con- 
ventional Christian meaning of the fish gives this homely still-life element a 
potent symbolic suggestiveness, but in the present instance we have an image 
which prompts us to view the fish in rather harsh physiological terms as a creature 
from which life has not long expired, and whose form therefore still preserves 
some of life’s intricate structure, but a creature nonetheless emphatically and 
irrevocably dead. 

Klee seems to be presenting a subtle conception of life-death relationships 
disguised as a colorful and decorative painting. The beautiful visual fabric of 
the picture apparently holds in suspension the bitter pill of a tragic view of life. 
In the past such a view has often been the basis for a joyous affirmation of life. 
If we don’t quite find this in Klee, we do at least find affirmation, the ironic sort 
which is so characteristic of the 20th century. But Klee’s imagery here is not 
particularly cheerful. A sobering ambivalency appears to underlie all things and 
all natural relationships. The bowl’s deep, mysterious blue has an affinity with 
the deep mysteriousness of water, the primeval source and basis of life, but in 
itself inorganic and inert. Vegetable life, symbolized by the green parsley, is the 
link between higher, animal life and the realm of the inorganic, but in the present 
context, the parsley is also a delicate dying plant cut off from its roots. And 
finally the fish, creature of flesh and blood, traditional symbol of fertility and 
life, appears here quite unequivocally as the symbol of death. 

At the same time the colorful formal embodiment of each symbol lends the 
overall image the eerie vividness of a frozen dream. Klee’s colors and subtle 
play of forms delight the eye, and achieve a sort of triumph of sensuous im- 
mediacy over intellectual brooding. The delicate fibrous outreachings of the 
parsley twigs, a poignant tentative green against the sonorous, brooding blue 
of the bowl, give spiritual refreshment as well as visual pleasure. The less com- 
forting ideas expressed through the image of the dead fish are embedded in a 
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visual presentation that seduces and stimulates the eye while the underlying 
meaning is seeping into one’s consciousness. Klee’s deft technique is apparent 
in his rendering of the fish’s smoky pink scales, which are arranged in approxi- 
mately parallel rows to form a pliant, accordion-like integument. This scaly 
surface is subtly enriched by means of faint, whitish spirals or concentric circles 
which underlie or overlap the brown outlines of the scales. Overlaying this, small, 
light pink spots serve to produce the effect of an iridescent, fishy sheen. 

But then our attention strays to the gaping mouth and glazed eyes which 
swim blindly within concentric rings of cellular membranes (suggestive of the 
analytical diagrams in biology texts). The fish’s head, both eyes visible despite 
the profile position, has the ghoulish aspect of a primordial creature whose 
subhuman character is all the more awesome for its analogy with the features 
of the human face. Under the pink fish, symbol of blind-eyed death, lie one or 
two red fillets, meat to be eaten, symbol of life gained through life lost. The 
texture of fibrous flesh is suggested by means of fine crosshatchings. 

As link between central and surrounding imagery, the slender white needle 
stuck in the side of the fish breaks across the encircling rim of the platter and is 
joined to a red arrow pointing directly at an ideograph representing a flayed 
human head. If the fish is in any sense intended as a symbol of Christ (in which 
‘ase the needle may be meant to recall the spear associated with Christ’s pas- 
sion), the equation of the fish with the diagrammatic head would appear to 
stress Christ’s (man’s) mortality. The stripes of color forming the head are pink, 
another link with the fish. The head suggests a physiological diagram, or per- 
haps the X-ray art of the Australian aborigines. This then, is natural man, the 
laboratory subject of the biologist, Homo sapiens rather than the heroic lord of 
worldly creation, made in the image of divinity. Klee painted similar X-ray 
creatures on other occasions, and the Darwinian significance of these images 
seems inescapable. 

Within the pink head are some red dots, two larger ones for eyes (which gape 
as blindly as those of the fish), smaller ones in the neck, apparently signifying 
blood. These latter are contained within a triangular rotor shape which parallels 
that of the ‘‘flower” 
image of the human head, it is interesting to recall how Hans Castorp, hero of 


opposite. In connection with this X-ray or dissectional 


Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain, cherished, with an odd sentiment quivering 
between the mystical and the erotic, a chest X-ray of his beloved. This episode 
described by Mann expresses well modern man’s preoccupation with realms 
beyond the reach of ordinary vision, realms immensely mysterious, even mystical, 
yet lending themselves (up to a point) to scientific exploration. 

A pink stem or tube leads from the head down into the gray tumbler, in which 
are standing two delicate sprigs of plant life. One white stem, apparently in 
water, serves both plant and man. The scientific relationship of organic to in- 
organic nature, and of animal life to plant life is diagrammatically outlined in 
clear and simple terms. From water springs all life, and man and plant are 
interdependent beings with a remote common ancestry in the evolutionary 
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scheme of things.? The pennant which lies across the top of the glass is a tradi- 
tional symbol for victory, and in Christian iconography signifies the victory of 
life over death. In the present context it seems to mean that life prevails as a 
natural principle in spite of the death of individual organisms, for his writing 
and the testimony of friends do not indicate that Klee believed in personal 
immortality. 

Below the gray tumbler is a cylindrical box, which is green on its curved 
surface, yellow at the end and ornamented with an odd cinquefoil design. This 
would seem to be a parcheesi dice box. Parcheesi is an ancient Hindu game of 
chance. The decorative figure on the yellow top of the box consists of green 
blades arranged rotor fashion about a five-sided opalescent stone or crystal. 
Within the five outer green segments or leaves are five red ovals pointed at one 
end like seeds. Seeds imply generation—and perhaps heredity. Crystal is a 
symbol for transformation or change. Parcheesi implies chance. This association 
of ideas—generation, chance, change—if considered in the context of modern 
evolutionary theory, seems to imply the familiar science-dictated faith that 
life itself is rooted in change. Klee once said: ‘‘Stillness on earth is an accidental 
stopping of matter. It would be a deception to consider it primary.”’ Life, a 
special sort of multiplex movement, like movement itself, requires no first cause, 
because for modern man it is the first cause. Furthermore, according to modern 
genetics, chance plays an enormous role in determining heredity—and thus 
ultimately evolutionary change. 

That the symbols of the parcheesi box refer quite explicitly to the idea of 
generation or birth seems substantiated by the adjacent fleur-de-lis, for the lily 
is a traditional Christian symbol associated with the annunciation. Above the 
fleur-de-lis is a square which suggests a gaming die, whose presence is not sur- 
prising in conjunction with the parcheesi dice box. Its color links it with the 
fish. As primitive visual shape, the square provides punctuational contrast after 
a series of circles. Additional visual interest is supplied by the forked shape of 
the fleur-de-lis, which echoes other forked forms noticeable in the painting. We 
suddenly become aware of the beautiful shape of the negative space between the 
blue bowl, the gray tumbler, and the parcheesi box. Then we notice the relation- 
ship of this shape to the forked fish tails and, in turn, their formal similarity to 
the red pennant, which, again, is the jig-saw complementary and color kindred 
of the red arrow. The sharp pointedness of these forms gives visual relief from 
bland recurrent roundness. 

Continuing counterclockwise along the compelling orbital groove which en- 
circles the canvas, the four-sidedness of the square and the three-pointedness of 
the fleur-de-lis are resolved into one figure, a strange rotor shape, in color a 
glowing red against the black background. Rotors and dynamic swastikas are 
frequently found in Klee’s work, and in fact the swastika appears to have been 


* The ancient Sumerian religious offering of a jar of water containing green palm branches 
(symbolizing the vegetable life of the land maintained by the annual rise of the Euphrates, 
and later depicted on temple walls in the conventionalized form of “the tree of life’’) offers 
an interesting early parallel to Klee’s 20th-century expression of nature worship. 
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used in Germany as an apt symbol of machine-age dynamism before it was 
given special political significance by the Nazis. The Bauhaus school, with which 
Klee was early associated, incorporated a reverse swastika into its earliest 
official seal. The Bauhaus promoted the cooperation of art and industry and 
launched the influential doctrine that artists and craftsmen must come to terms 
with modern technology and machine production. 

The rotor as employed in the present instance by Klee is a symbol with several 
meanings, but all of these can be subsumed under two related ideas: energy and 
motion. Following modern science in its emphasis upon evolution and change, 
the artist links creative art with physical movement. “Motion underlies all 
stages of becoming.” Thus, Klee was at pains to prove that, contrary to the 
dictates of Lessing, painting is a temporal art. “Pictorial art springs from move- 
ment, is itself fixed movement and is perceived through movement (eye mus- 
cles).”’ (Here is a very important source of the current conception of art as 
activity.) 

Attached to the red rotor is a green feather. It is tempting to regard the 
latter as an allusion to the phoenix, the mythical bird which periodically died 
in flames only to rise reborn from its own ashes. According to ancient Egyptian 
religion this miraculous bird was the embodiment of the sun god, foremost of 
the immortals. (May we not then take the orange dot lying close to the green 
feather as a sun symbol?) The red-green combination of rotor and feather gives 
weight to the supposition that this symbol is another reference to the relation- 
ship between life and death. The rotor may further be taken to refer to the 
basic underlying energy of the universe, confirming the suggestion of life reborn 
from death. 

Moving on we encounter a sort of tumbler which parallels that on the left. 
But in contrast to the first, this second ‘‘tumbler” is extremely elongated. The 
perfect circles representing top and bottom are widely separated, and this puts 
the emphasis on the space between the discs. This space, therefore, does not so 
readily suggest the transparent substance, glass, as it does an invisible force: 
gravity. The two discs may be seen as heavenly bodies linked by an intermediate 
gravitational field. At the same time, this configuration does definitely suggest 
an attenuated tumbler or vase containing a flower with propeller-like petals. 
The ‘‘flower” is really a bladed rotor. Here is a sobering machine-age metaphor, 
implying perhaps that the blossom (token of spring and life’s renewal) and the 
dynamo (smooth hum of monotonous power) are equally occult channels of 
natural energy. 

Next we come to a green cross. Rudolf Koch’s Book of Signs, originally 
published in Germany and in all probability known to Klee, states that “in 
the sign of the Cross, God and Earth (vertical and horizontal strokes respec- 
tively) are combined and are in harmony. ... The Cross is by far the earliest 
of all Signs, and is found everywhere, quite apart from the conception of Chris- 
tianity.” The Latin Cross, says Koch, was ‘“‘in early times called God’s mark.” 
Speaking of art as ‘‘a likeness of the Creation,” Klee says: ‘This formal cosmos, 
itself the expression of religious feelings, resembles the Creation so closely that 
only a breath is needed to bring it to life.” 
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Coming full circle, we arrive at the coupled disc and crescent at the top of the 
picture. They float quietly, mystically, like celestial bodies, shining as through 
deep layers of cerebral atmosphere. The shape of one and the dim corroded hue 
of the other suggest that these represent two phases of the moon, and it seems 
appropriate that this emblem of night and darkness should hold sway over Klee’s 
melancholy little world of science-stimulated fantasy. “Behind the ambiguity 
(of the relation of art to reality), Klee has written, “lies an ultimate mystery 
which the light of the intellect fails miserably to penetrate. Yet one can to a 
certain extent speak reasonably of the salutary effect which art exerts through 
fantasy and symbols. Fantasy, kindled by instinct-born excitements, creates 
illusory conditions which can rouse or stimulate us more than familiar natural, 
or supernatural ones. Symbols reassure the mind that we need not depend ex- 
clusively upon mundane experience. . . .”” 

Klee has so placed crescent and disc that they suggest eye and lens as well as 
full and new moon. A neat hieroglyph for vision, for Paul Klee’s vision, so sharply 
probing and so secretive, so dissatisfied with bright and suave externals, with 
mundane pleasantries and conventionalities. For reasons of hypersensitivity 
Klee apparently felt driven in upon himself. In a revealing account of his method 
of working he speaks as follows of the several stages passed through in developing 
a graphic idea. “‘The happy symmetry of the first stretch, then the inhibitions, 
the nerves. Concealed tremors, a cajoling, hopeful breeze.”” He took refuge in a 
private world, but this world owed much to his rational, analytical bent, his 
superior intellect and his deep curiosity. As a young man he made his famous 
statement: “I want to be as though newborn, . . . to be almost primitive.” But 
in the words of the Feiningers, he was a man ‘‘whose wisdom was profound, and 
whose knowledge in many fields was amazing.’”’ Klee’s “primitivism”’ stems not 
from a robust hunger for the simple, the direct, the elemental, but from a com- 
pelling personal need to explore the undercurrents, the hidden, impersonal 
forces, that lie beneath the cosmetic face of things. In his own words: ‘Ethical 
seriousness rules, along with hobgoblin laughter at doctors and priests.” 

We have made our circumambulation, stopping at several of the altars of 
modern intellectual devotion, decked out in seemingly whimsical fashion but 
in actuality dedicated to a lonely and brooding seriousness. We started with the 
fish, and now return to the fish, the central symbol of a painted cosmos in which 
not man but the mysterious impersonal forces of nature are dominant. The 
tragic skull-headed fish, symbol of life, symbol of death, beautiful in its scaly 
delicacy, horrible in its vacuous stare. “Art,’”’ says Klee, “plays an unwitting 
game with ultimate things, yet achieves them nevertheless. .. .”” Exclamation 
point! And man? A creature who makes sand pictures on the shores of time— 
but this is his fulfillment. 

Klee’s fantasy is rich with scientific lore; his view of the world is shot through 
with conceptions traceable to science. But aside from matters of technique, his 
methods as an artist were as unscientific as those of a fortune teller or a medieval 
alchemist. He arranged his magic cards on the table, symbols for mysterious 
quantities in the real universe, and he read his own fate in these cards. So may 
we if we take the trouble. 











SANTAYANA AND THE FINE ARTS 
WILLARD E. ARNETT 


The suggestion that Santayana was unable to approve of the fine arts, because 
such approval would have provoked inconsistency in his philosophic thought 
and system,! is perhaps the only time it has been proposed that he was ever 
seriously concerned with consistency. Indeed, Santayana has most often been 
severely criticized for his lack of consistency; and though much of such criticism 
is either narrowly or mistakenly founded, it seems actually much more just to 
the spirit of his philosophy than the suggestion that he could, and did, in the 
interest of consistency, bring ill-founded judgments and mistrust to that area of 
experience, the arts, which exemplified very clearly to him one of the most posi- 
tive values of human existence and endeavor. 

It is true, of course, that Santayana often used the term “art” in the broadest 
sense, after the manner of the Greeks’ use of “‘techné,” to refer to the applica- 
tion of the methods of reason and achievement of excellence in whatever activi- 
ties man engages; and certainly tradition and custom, if nothing more common 
and integral to the various directions of human activity, render this usage a 
legitimate one. However, this is not at all to say that Santayana consequently 
ignored the traditional ‘‘fine arts” or failed to appreciate their unique values 
and functions. 

It is true also that Santayana could not, and did not, approve of all that 
claims the name “art,” or ‘‘fine art,’’ even as he did not approve of all that 
passes for reason, science, morality, and religion. Indeed, there is a sense in which 
Santayana mistrusted the claims of all the various areas of experience, and cer- 
tainly all claims to infallibility and pre-eminence. He was by temperament a 
sceptic, and sometimes a lofty and uncompromising one. But if he had harsh 
words to say about artists, and especially the fine arts, it was not fundamentally 
because he mistrusted their proper and highest functions, but rather because he 
perceived that the arts are often misused as modes of pretense or hypocrisy and 
as means of escape rather than as fulfillments of the individual life. The arts, he 
suggested, like other disciplines may be turned to short-range, self-defeating, 
and frustrating purposes. Consequently, Santayana’s primary distinction is not, 
as Mr. Ashmore suggests, between rational art and fine art,? for rational art in- 
cludes fine art. He does, however, distinguish between the necessary and optional 
arts,* or between industrial and liberal arts. Santayana’s distinctions, and his 
prevailing attitude toward the arts, are expressed in the following: 


1 Jerome Ashmore, ‘‘Santayana’s Mistrust of Fine Art,’? JAAC, XIV, 3 (March 1956), 
339-347. 

2 Tbid., p. 340. 

3 George Santayana, Dominations and Powers (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1951), p. 25. 

‘Santayana, Reason in Art (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905), Chapters II 
and III. 
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There are two directions in which it seems fitting that rational art should proceed, on the 
basis which a limited experience can give it. Art may come to buttress a particular form of 
life, or it may come to express it. All that we call industry, science, business, morality, 
buttresses our life; it informs us about our conditions and adjusts us to them; it equips us 
for life; it lays out the ground for the game we are to play. This preliminary labour, how- 
ever, need not be servile. To do it is also to exercise our faculties; and in that exercise our 





Buse | faculties may grow free,—as the imagination of Lucretius, in tracing the course of the 
ight } atoms, dances and soars most congenially. One extension of art then would be in the direc- 
ever | _ tion of doing artistically, joyfully, sympathetically, whatever we have to do. ... 


een | There is a second form of rational art, that of expressing the ideal towards which we 
' — would move under those improved conditions. For as we react we manifest an inward princi- 


rk ple, expressed in that reaction. We have a nature that selects its own direction, and the 
t to direction in which practical arts shall transform the world. The outer life is for the sake of 
the the inner; discipline is for the sake of freedom, and conquest for the sake of self-possession. 
20f | This inner life is wonderfully redundant; there is, namely, very much more in it than a con- 
osi- sciousness of those acts by which the body adjusts itself to its surroundings . . . each sense 

has its arbitrary quality, each language its arbitrary euphony and prosody; every game has 

its creative laws, every soul its own tender reverberations and secret dreams. Life has a 
lest | margin of play which might grow broader, if the sustaining nucleus were more firmly estab- 
ica- lished in the world. To the art of working well a civilized race would add the art of playing 
ivi- well. To play with nature and make it decorative, to play with the overtones of life and 
n0n make them delightful, is a sort of art. It is the ultimate, the most artistic sort of art, but it 

will never be practiced successfully so long as the other sort of art is in a backward state; 
Aud for if we do not know our environment, we shall mistake our dreams for a part of it, and so 
tly spoil our science by making it fantastic, and our dreams by making them obligatory.’ 
ues 


Santayana also sometimes referred to this distinction as between the material 
hat and spiritual arts, the economic and liberal arts, and the industrial and fine arts. 
The fine arts, then, are optional, spiritual, and liberal, as well as rational, insofar 
ich | as their practice and productions do not directly affect the material conditions 
er- or duration of man’s life, but serve to free his faculties from the burden of neces- 


b a sary labors and bring with them a delight that is purely intrinsic and non-instru- 
rsh | mental. However, as indicated in the quote above, their optional, spiritual, and 
lly | liberal status enhances rather than detracts from their value. 
he Santayana also distinguished rational art from aestheticism, not because aes- 
nd theticism is a form of art, but because it often results in a perversion of art. 
he “Aestheticism,” said Santayana, “‘is a refined sensuality, the gift of finding an 
1g, immediate joy in the obvious.’’® The aesthete, he continued, “‘is essentially an 
ot, amateur, a poetic spirit listening rather than composing. But in the modern 
in- world, where nobody knows where he belongs, it has occurred to him to pose as 
al an artist. ... He would blush to confess himself a mere aesthete coming to be 
Lis ministered to and not to minister; he wishes to prove that he has a public func- 
tion, and to justify his existence by doing some work, no matter how bad or un- 
), necessary.’”” But the aesthete, according to Santayana, perceives only sensuous 


5 Santayana, Three Philosophical Poets: Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1910), pp. 212-214. 

8, 6 Santayana, ‘“‘An Aesthetic Soviet,’ in Obiter Scripta; Lectures, Essays and Reviews, 
1 ed. Justus Buchler and Benjamin Schwartz (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936), 
p. 251. 

7 Tbid., p. 261. 
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beauties, and regards this as the very highest value, thus violating the integra] | 
réle which all interests should assume in the total pattern of life. For a fanatic | 
about sensuous beauty, he suggested, is hardly more to be praised than other | 
fanatics. It is the function of art, Santayana believed, to interpret and transmute | 


all the vital aspects of life, and not simply to increase and intensify the sensuous 
joys. The artist must serve the understanding and intuition as well as the sensi- 
bility; he must be aware of the profundity of human traditions, hopes, and prob- 
lems. However, ‘‘The aesthete armed with his supercilious sensibility and tran- 
scendental freedom, intrudes into the workshop of the arts with his nose in the 
air; but he remains an amateur in his craft, plays a game of bluff with the pub- 
lic (a game which for a time is often successful), but dwindles and soon vanishes 
from the scene in consequence of his inherent vacuity.”* Thus, Santayana, con- 
trary to Mr. Ashmore, by no means identifies the fine artist with the aesthete, 
and his criticism of aestheticism is in no respect a criticism of fine art or the ap- 
preciation of fine art. 

Santayana, however, is not as unsympathetic to the aesthetic experience as 
the above, taken out of the context of his total work, might suggest. In Inter- 
pretations of Poetry and Religion, one of his earliest published works, he wrote: 
“The aesthetic attitude is not the moral, but it is not for that reason illegitimate. 
It gives us refreshment and a foretaste of that perfect adaptation of things to our 
faculties and of our faculties to things which, could it extend to every part of 
experience, would constitute the ideal life.”® And he had already written, in The 
Sense of Beauty, that “If we attempt to remove from life all its evils, as the 
popular imagination has done at times, we shall find little but aesthetic pleasure 
remaining to constitute unalloyed happiness. Even the knowledge of truth, 
which the most sober theologians made the essence of the beatific vision, is an 
aesthetic delight; for when truth has no further practical utility, it becomes a 
landscape. The delight of it is imaginative and the value of it aesthetic.’ Fur- 
thermore, the following, from the same work, seems eminently sufficient to indi- 
cate that if Santayana mistrusted the fine arts and aesthetics as areas of experi- 
ence, no other element or mode of human endeavor could provoke an equal es- 
timate of worth: ‘‘To feel beauty,” he wrote, “is a better thing than to under- 
stand how we come to feel it, to have imagination and taste, to love the best, to 
be carried by the contemplation of nature to a vivid faith in the ideal, all this is 
more, a great deal more, than any science can hope to be.” And lest this be 
considered characteristic only of the earlier writings of Santayana, it should be 
observed that much later he suggested that the moral burden of poetry, which 
he for many years considered necessary to the highest poetic art, is really dis- 
pensable, and that there is value enough in ‘mere grace and feeling and music 
and cloud-castles and frolic.’!* Certainly Realms of Being, more than any other 


8 Dominations and Powers, p. 277. 

9 Santayana, Interpretations of Poetry and Religion (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1900), p. 19. 

10 Santayana, The Sense of Beauty; Being the Outlines of Aesthetic Theory (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896), p. 29. 

1 Tbid., p. 11. 

12 Santayana, Soliloquies in England and Later Soliloquies (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1920), p. 254. 
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of his works, indicates a profound respect and concern for the spiritual, as op- 
posed to material values. And “beauty is something spiritual ...’’* Indeed, 
spiritual values generally are exemplified in aesthetic no less than in imaginative, 
intellectual, and emotional experience. If man would live in the spirit—in con- 
templation and vision and in the presence of intrinsic goods—he will turn to the 
arts or religions, Santayana suggested, no less frequently than to the sciences; 
but even the highest values of religion, he insisted, are inseparable from the arts 
which the religions cultivate; and nothing, it seems, is more certain in his phil- 
osophy than that science, as he understands it, insofar as it is not an art, is only 
a preparation for the life of the spirit—the free life of the mind—as expressed 
sometimes in perception, sometimes in feeling, sometimes in contemplation and 
knowledge, all of which are available in no small measure in and through the arts. 
Turning to the specific issues which, according to Mr. Ashmore, indicate that 
Santayana mistrusted the fine arts, it is perhaps most surprising to be informed 
that one of the reasons fine art was unacceptable to Santayana is the fact that 
fine art is ‘‘a value of the imagination.’ Apparently Mr. Ashmore believes that 
there is an irreconcilable conflict between the rational and the imaginative, and 
concludes that if art is to have a rational function, as Santayana insists it must, 
it cannot also be imaginative. Santayana, however, saw no conflict between the 
rational and the imaginative faculties, but saw them rather as complements of 
each other. Indeed, time and again he pointed out the indispensable function of 
the imagination as the source of hypotheses in science and of all rational ideals 
as expressed in art and religion. Furthermore, Santayana often expressed his own 
preference for the imaginative side of life in no uncertain terms. In the Sense of 
Beauty he wrote that “unless human nature suffers an inconceivable change, the 
chief intellectual and aesthetic value of our ideas will always come from the 
creative action of the imagination.””!® Again, in “A Brief History of My Opin- 
ions,” he addressed himself directly to the notion that the imagination is bad, 
and reaffirmed his own conviction that the works of imagination “‘are good, they 
alone are good; and the rest—the whole real world—is ashes in the mouth.’’!® 
In the same essay he voiced his general disagreement with William James by 
noting that James’ “‘pictorial cosmology had the disadvantage of abolishing the 
human imagination, with all the pathos and poetry of its animal status.’”” In 
the first volume of his autobiography, Persons and Places, he reviewed his pre- 
vailing attitude toward life in these terms: “According to my youthful heart, 
existence was profoundly ugly and wrong. The beautiful remained imaginary. . . 
That the real was rotten and only the imaginary at all interesting seemed to me 
axiomatic. ... My philosophy has never changed.”'* In his most philosophical 
work he suggested that the imagination is the faculty which contributes most 
importantly to all human creativity: “The imagination which eventually runs 


8 Reason in Art, p. 181. 

4 Ashmore, op. cit., pp. 340 and 347. 

1° The Sense of Beauty, p. 191. 

Santayana, “A Brief History of My Opinions,” reprinted in The Philosophy 
of Santayana, ed. Irwin Edman (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953), p. 5. 

" Tbid., p. 15. 
sae Persons and Places; The Background of My Life (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

), p. 172. 
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to fine art or religion is the same faculty which, under a more direct control of 
external events, yields vulgar perception. . . . Poetic, creative original fancy jis 
not a secondary form of sensibility, but its first and only form.”!* In Dominations 
and Powers he suggested that ‘Reason is itself a method of imaginative 
thought.’”° And, finally, in a letter written in 1951, he said: ‘‘Fictions, from those 
involved in sensation to those generated in play and in the liberal arts, seem to 
me the best of things and signs, when clear and beautiful, of a life being led in 
harmony with nature.’ 

Whether or not one agrees with this account and estimate of the imagination 
and its works, there is absolutely nothing in Santayana’s explicit statements 
concerning its worth to substantiate the proposition that he mistrusted the fine 
arts because they are imaginative. Indeed, the value, not only of art, but of life 
itself, according to Santayana is actually inseparable from the vistas and values 
which are imaginative. Of course, he recognized the possible dangers of imagina- 
tion, and wrote, ‘If the imagination merely alienates us from reality, without 
giving us either a model for its correction or a glimpse into its structure, it be- 
comes a refuge of poetic selfishness. Such selfishness is barren.’’? He warned also 
about the danger of mistaking the imaginary for what is real in a more substantial 
manner. But he also emphasized that one does not avoid these dangers by deny- 
ing the existence or worth of the imagination; they are avoided only by recog- 
nizing the imagination for what it is.” 

No less erroneous than the notion that Santayana could not value the arts be- 
cause they are imaginative is the suggestion that ‘‘Santayana’s view is veritably 
an economist’s view of art.’ Again I suspect that this conclusion is based on 
an inaccurate interpretation of Santayana’s metaphysics. Since he was a self- 
confessed materialist—in the sense that he was convinced that whatever is 
has its matrix in, and is inseparable from, that ‘‘profound fertility and darkness” 
called matter—it might be concluded by one not a close student of his thought 
that he could value only material goods. Certainly this seems the only possible 
foundation for the suggestion. But the essential element of Santayana’s thought 
in this respect was the Aristotelian maxim that everything ideal has a natural 
(material) basis while everything natural (material) has an ideal development. 
But Santayana was not at all a materialist in the sense that he sought and prized 
material existence and wealth above all else. However, he was by no means in- 
different to economic security; for he felt that one is free to cultivate the greater 
values only when the material foundations of life are relatively secure. It seems, 
indeed, quite clear that Santayana found the pursuit of material things somewhat 


19 Realms of Being; One Volume Edition, with a New Introduction by the Author (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942), pp. ix-x. 

20 Dominations and Powers, p. 463. 

21 The Letters of George Santayana, ed. with an Introduction and Commentary by Daniel 
Cory (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955), p. 413. 

2 Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, p. 20. 

23 For a more complete discussion of the relation of the imagination to art and science 
in Santayana’s thought see Willard E. Arnett, Santayana and the Sense of Beauty (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1955), Ch. III. 

24 Ashmore, op. cit., p. 341. 
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distracting; his books, food, clothing, and shelter were all he craved in the way 
of material goods. He distinguished between what he called the natural and the 
spiritual life, and between natural and spiritual morality. Natural life and 
morality are valuable primarily for the sake of the spiritual, not because the 
latter is superior but because it is the completion of the former. Natural morality, 
then, is concerned with those pursuits and values which are the very basis of 
animal life; but spiritual morality seeks and develops the positive values of 
human existence—the expression of the human spirit in science, religion, and 
art. Without the development of spirituality, Santayana suggested, man’s life is 
very little different from that of the animals. But neither the natural nor spiritual 
aspects of man’s existence are separable from the life of reason, although it is evi- 
dent that he considered the primary function of reason to be the attainment of 
security and harmony in the natural and material life; for after all these are the 
only foundation of all other values. Thus, reason is primarily and most essentially 
a method by which the urgent practical problems of man are solved and by which 
his internal life is reconciled with its circumstances. But reason is almost if not 
altogether vain unless it culminates in aesthetic and spiritual consummations, 
vistas, and values which are their own justification. Industrial art, then, or 
“doing artistically, joyfully, sympathetically, whatever we have to do,” is 
really the foundation of life, although it is the most congenial foundation im- 
aginable. But beyond this, “grafted’”’ onto the life of reason (and by no means 
alien to it but the fulfillment of it) is the free life of the mind, or the spiritual life 
of contemplation and imagination, exemplified particularly in the fine arts and 
religions. If fine art is useful, then—and certainly to deny its utility in this liberal 
sense seemed to Santayana a denial of all worth—it is not useful in any narrow or 
pragmatic sense. One needs only consider The Realm of Truth, and the impa- 
tience there with pragmatism, to realize how far Santayana’s position is re- 
moved from what is commonly understood by thorough-going utilitarian and 
instrumental concepts of value. Art at its best—in the fine arts—is useful, not 
as a means to other goods or values, but as the supreme expression of human 
aspiration and as the fullest realization of human capabilities. In Santayana’s 
own words, ‘“‘Art is action which transcending the body makes the world a more 
congenial stimulus to the soul. All art is therefore useful and practical, and the 
notable aesthetic value which some works of art possess, for reasons flowing for 
the most part out of their moral significance, is itself one of the satisfactions 
which art offers to human nature as a whole.’”® 
Consequently, because of equivocation, it is wholly a non sequitur to argue 
from Santayana’s defense of the utility of art that his is an economist’s view of 
art. Certainly he perceived and noted that works of art are valued frequently 
for many of the same reasons that non-artistic objects are valued: rarity, use, 
the amount as well as the quality of human labor, and social and cultural cir- 
cumstances are all factors that influence the evaluation (and price) of all human 
products, including the arts. But Santayana was also keenly aware that none of 
these is the most poignant or significant appeal of art to sympathetic apprecia- 
tion, and turned his own attention almost completely to the spiritual aspects of 


*5 Reason in Art, p. 15. 
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the arts. He wrote, in The Sense of Beauty, that ‘The beautiful does not depend 
on the useful; it is constituted by the imagination in ignorance and contempt of 
practical advantage.’* Eyen more significantly, so far as the question of his 
view of art in relation to economics is concerned, he observed in Dominations 
and Powers that ‘Architecture is a fundamentally economic art and more dom- 
inated than any other by its materials, its costs, and its practical uses. Yet its 
chief masterpieces have been always temples and palaces, triumphal gates and 
monumental tombs: edifices that a cynic might pronounce scandalously useless.’”” 
And though Santayana was ever a sceptic, he was much too human, sympathetic, 
and humble to be a cynic. He was not, perhaps, as indifferent to economic mat- 
ters as is the stereotyped artist; he recognized the importance and complexity of 
both economics and man’s endeavors in the arts. But he most surely did not in 
any measure anticipate or serve the notion that art is, except perhaps incidentally, 
of economic origin, determination, or interest. Of course, he often used the word 
“economy” in reference to the arts, as well as in regard to science, religion, and 
philosophy; but he was not referring to an economy narrowly conceived or con- 
cerned only with material goods; the economy of which the arts are parts is 
rather the total order or organization of being, the divine economy, of both the 
material and immaterial—an order which would provide a proper and beneficent 
place for all human needs and interests. To include the fine arts in human econ- 
omy, then, is simply a way of insisting that the fine arts are not the whole of life 
but must exist harmoniously as parts of a totality where due consideration is 
given also to science, religion, and the material needs of man. Happiness and 
civilization are not attained or measured by man’s power or dominion or ma- 
terial possessions, but ‘“‘by the proportion of its energy which is devoted to free 
and generous pursuits, to the adornment of life and the culture of the imagina- 
tion. For it is in the spontaneous play of his faculties that man finds himself and 
his happiness.’ : 

It is argued by Mr. Ashmore that Santayana also mistrusted the fine arts be- 
cause they have no moral commitment.”® It is true, of course, that Santayana 
was a moralist, and that he sought moral values, natural or spiritual, in all areas 
of experience; it is also true that today the proposition that the fine arts are 
amoral, or non-moral, is widely accepted and defended. However, it is not true 
that Santayana thought that the fine arts are devoid of moral values or commit- 
ments. Indeed, as indicated earlier in this essay, Santayana did not even deny 
the moral value of aestheticism, although he suggested that the aesthete, be- 
cause of the limitations of his interest, misses more than he ever finds in the way 
of moral fulfillment and value. The fact is that for Santayana the moral value 
of the fine arts is their chief claim to worth; of course, the fine arts contribute 
little or nothing to natural morality, i.e., to the discovery and propagation of 
codes or standards of conduct which are designed to enable man to avoid the 
most serious dangers of living. But in Santayana’s view such morality is es- 


%6 The Sense of Beauty, p. 158. 

37 Dominations and Powers, p. 168. 
% The Sense of Beauty, p. 23. 

2? Ashmore, op. cit., p. 340. 
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sentially negative, and all the intrinsic and positive values of experience belong 
to the spiritual life—and the fine arts are instances of the purest and highest 
expressions of the spirit. Thus, for Santayana, any good which is not material 
belongs to the realm of moral values, and any good which does not serve some 
further end—which does not indicate a danger to be shunned or bring an increase 
of material benefits—is a spiritual good. The arts, then, are moral goods par ez- 
cellence. Indeed, Santayana affirmed this again and again. In Reason in Art, for 
example, he wrote, “That art is prima facie and itself a good cannot be 
doubted.’’*° And his approval of the fine arts seem unqualified when he wrote 
that “a morality organized about the human heart in an ingenuous and sincere 
fashion would involve every fine art and would render the world pervasively 
beautiful.’ Or, as Irwin Edman put it, the fundamental import of Santayana’s 
philosophy is that ‘the combined competence and freedom, in a word, the 
creativeness of art, would, if incarnate in all the enterprises of men, be the prin- 
ciple of their morality.” 

So it seems that the only point Mr. Ashmore might have appropriately made 
in this regard is that although art (as he understands it) cannot be legitimately 
criticized on moral grounds, Santayana nonetheless insisted that where such 
criticism is inappropriate, there is no significant art. The important question 
there, however, is not whether Santayana mistrusted the fine arts because they 
lack moral commitments (for he was confident of the moral significance and 
burden of the arts), but whether art is actually independent of the moral, and 
Santayana’s judgments consequently ill-founded. Santayana may, of course, 
have been mistaken; it may surely be the case that moral judgments are irrele- 
vant so far as works of art are concerned. But it is important, nevertheless, to 
indicate accurately what Santayana’s position was. And Santayana was con- 
vinced that insofar as the fine arts contribute to or detract from the pursuit of 
happiness they must be judged morally. For ‘Happiness is the only sanction of 
life; where happiness fails, existence remains a mad ‘and lamentable experi- 
ment.””** The context in which Santayana suggests that moral judgments of art 
are altogether appropriate and necessary is one which claims that happiness is 
the greatest good, and that happiness is achieved only when all human interests 
are harmoniously related, so that no interest or passion frustrates or blights 
another. “‘The principle that ell institutions should subserve happiness,” he 
wrote, “runs deeper than any cult for art and lays the foundation on which the 
latter might rest safely.” Or with a different emphasis: ‘To be bewitched is not 
to be saved; though all the magicians and aesthetes in the world should pro- 
nounce it to be so.’ 

The arts, then, according to Santayana, have actually a two-fold relation to 
the moral. First, and most importantly, the fine arts, as instances of the freest 
and highest expressions of the spirit, are supreme moral fulfillments of man’s 


*® Reason in Art, p. 166. 

*! Reason in Art, p. 223. Italics not in the original. 

* Irwin Edman, ‘Introductory Essay,” The Philosophy of Santayana, p. xli. 

* Reason in Common Sense (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905), p. 238. 
* Reason in Art, p. 224. 

*§ Reason in Art, p. 167. 
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nature. But such expressions are not simply formal and empty structures which 
titillate the senses; they are rather recognitions and celebrations of human puz- 
zlement and aspiration, of hope and despair; art is the comment by which spirit, 
entangled with the demands of the flesh and plagued by the imperfections of the 
world, redeems its own life from vanity and reconciles itself to its limitations and 
sufferings. For Santayana, if art is not moral, it is neither delightful nor mean- 
ingful. But, second, the arts are only parts of the totality of life, and whatever 
they are and do must, therefore, be consistent with the complex of conditions 
which makes life possible and harmonious. Santayana notes in Reason in Art, as 
he did in the The Sense of Beauty, that ‘“‘We often come upon beauties that need 
to be sacrificed, as we come upon events and practical necessities without number 
that are truly regrettable.’’** But the arts, and the aesthetic experience, are not 
treated more severely than other elements of life. “Every impulse, not the aes- 
thetic mood alone, is innocent and irresponsible in its origin and precious in its 
own eyes; but every impulse or indulgence, including the aesthetic, is evil in its 
effect, when it renders harmony impossible in the general tenor of life, or pro- 
duces in the soul division and ruin.” And it is only by means of a rational moral 
philosophy that one may determine which interests, and beauties, may be wisely 
indulged. If man’s life were not subject to dangers—to hunger, exposure, and 
unnumbered distractions and conflicts of interest which confuse and hinder the 
spirit—or if the spirit could achieve perfect freedom, no moral necessities, no 
negative commandments, would impose themselves on him, and no evils would 
come to plague the innocence and delight of perception and fancy no matter how 
random and irresponsible. But in the world as it is, where the spirit is finite and 
inseparable from the flesh, and the flesh imperfect, ‘“‘The fine arts . . . are vast in- 
struments in the realm of matter, that seem to serve the spirit directly, apart 
from utility or truth; yet even they carry an immense load of impedimenta. 
All the technical, scientific, historical, social, local and temporal side of art... 
has nothing to say to the spirit about the Good. At best, the ground may thereby 
be cleared for a free spiritual life, which will begin where those distractions end. 
I do not mean where they end historically, for they can never end while life in 
this world continues. I mean where they culminate morally and provisionally 
and yield their spiritual fruits.”’* 

So, according to Santayana, although the arts aspire to be free of moral com- 
mitments, to ignore practical consequences and to delight in the pure immediacy 
of image and sound and idea, life is in fact such that this ideal is both impossi- 
ble and dangerous to attempt; for it ignores the complex pluralism of human life, 
and confuses a single good with the total good. It is not at all necessary, how- 
ever, that art should conform to “a pre-existing rational dogma”’;*® indeed, this, 
too, is dangerous. For the conditions of life, as well as the interests of the spirit, 


36 Reason in Art, p. 188. 

37 Santayana, ‘‘A General Confession,” in The Philosophy of George Santayana, ed. Paul 
Arthur Schilpp (The Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. II [Evanston and Chicago: North- 
western University, 1940]), p. 21. 

38 Realms of Being, pp. 805-6. Italics not in the on.ginal. 
39 Ashmore, op. cit., p. 341. 
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are both various and mutable; but it is necessary, if happiness is valued at all, 
that one’s interest in and devotion to the arts be squared with whatever circum- 
stances in fact prevail. “To criticize art on moral grounds is to pay it a high 
compliment by assuming that it aims to be adequate, and is addressed to a com- 
prehensive mind. The only way art could disallow such criticism would be to pro- 
test its irresponsible infancy, and admit that it was a more or less amiable bla- 
tancy in individuals, and not art at all.’’*° 

It is suggested, finally, that Santayana mistrusted the fine arts because they 
are “unnecessary in his conception of the stages of industrial and liberal art,”’ 
and because they represent “‘an isolated and irresponsible impulse that would 
not integrate harmoniously with other impulses in a balanced ideal program for 
action in living. . . .”' Enough has been indicated above in regard to Santayana’s 
ideas of the relation between industrial and liberal art, and of the place of art in 
the human economy, to render evident the misconceptions on which these state- 
ments are based. But there are three additional minor issues raised in Mr. Ash- 
more’s article which demand brief attention. 

First, it is said that so far as art is concerned, “Conformity with a rational 
program rather than exceptional ability” is most important to Santayana.” As 
indicated above, it is surely the case that Santayana regarded the role which the 
arts play in the total scheme of life more significant than any isolated instances 
of technical brilliance. However, he also made it clear that insofar as art is 
judged as art, technical achievements are fundamental. ‘“The specific values of 
art,” he wrote, “are technical values more permanent and definite than the 
adventitious analogies on which a stray observer usually bases his views. Only a 
technical education can raise judgments on musical composition above imper- 
tinent autobiography.”’ And also, “‘what painters say about painting and poets 
about poetry is better than lay opinion.” Excellence, in art or in life, Santayana 
believed, is inseparable from skill, even as the worth of whatever is done cannot 
be divorced from the manner of performance. Furthermore, he was opposed to 
the use of any criterion in judgment of works of art which would exclude con- 
sideration of some elements in favor of others. “An intelligent critic must look 
impartially to beauty, propriety, difficulty, originality, truth, and moral signifi- 
cance in the work he judges.’ Santayana saw no conflict between the demand for 
exceptional ability, or technical proficiency, and the principle that “in the 
criticism of art ... technical proficiency, and brilliancy of fancy or execution, 
cannot avail to establish a great reputation. They may dazzle for a moment, but 
they cannot absolve an artist from the need of having an important subject- 
matter and a sane humanity.’® No less than great achievements in science, 
achievements in art demand great ability; but the pursuit and use of art and its 


49 Reason in Art, pp. 177-8. 

*' Ashmore, op. cit., p. 347. 

“ Ibid., p. 341. 

* Reason in Art, p. 196. 

“* Santayana, ‘What is Aesthetics,” in Obiter Scripta, p. 37. Italics not in the original. 

** Santayana, Winds of Doctrine; Studies in Contemporary Opinion (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1913 & 1926), p. 39. 
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creations, no less than the pursuit and use of science and its products, require 
knowledge, discretion, and a recognition of other values. 

Second, it is said that, according to Santayana, “‘The creation of beauty is not 
a function of the fine artist.’”’** This statement would be accurate enough if it 
said that the creation of beauty is not the only function of the fine artist. But 
as it stands the assertion seriously misrepresents Santayana’s attitude toward 
the relation of the fine arts to beauty. Although he felt that beauty is more per- 
vasive in nature than in the arts, and that the arts have a more profound func- 
tion than the embodiment of beauty, Santayana nevertheless insisted that art 
at its best is inevitably beautiful. ‘Aesthetic satisfaction . . . comes to perfect all 
other values; they would remain imperfect if beauty did not supervene upon 
them, but beauty would be absolutely impossible if they did not underlie it.” 
Indeed, one of the most obvious instances of Santayana’s use of irony and ridicule 
is in the essay “Penitent Art,’ which is fundamentally an effort to make clear 
the failure of any art that forsakes beauty and aims instead at distortion; in 
such instances, he suggested, “the poem remains a cry, the story a dream, the 
building a glimpse, the portrait a caricature.’* Insofar as a work of art is not 
beautiful, then, it has failed to realize fully any other values it may have sought 
to embody or express. ‘‘Maxims in art are pernicious; beauty is here the only com- 
mandment. And beauty is a free natural gift. When it has appeared, we may per- 
ceive that its influence is rational, since it both expresses and fosters a harmony 
of impressions and impulses in the soul.’’4° 

Third, it is suggested that because art is “involved with sense and abstraction 
and therefore . . . unable to possess spirituality,’’®° Santayana could not approve 
of the arts. It has been emphasized already that Santayana regarded the arts as 
essentially spiritual. But it is possible, perhaps, to suggest more explicitly the 
manner in which they are spiritual. The spirit, said Santayana, being limited by 
its embodiment and by the character of its psyche, is often checked and frustrated 
in its natural functions; but in such instances the spirit has a resource that is 
denied other forms of life; that resource is this: ‘that it may discern and worship 
many a harmony not vital to its particular psyche, but contained in some other 
trope, larger or more abstract or otherwise concrete, such as poetry and music 
and the plastic arts present to the senses. . . .””*! Or in other words, “In feasting 
the spirit on . . . its congenial food, the arts liberate it from what is felt as exile 
or captivity, and allow it for a moment to be itself.’’*? Indeed, then, ‘Art . . . is 
more spiritual than dogma,” and “the spirit is essentially free and always an 
artist and a poet.” Thus, the very core of Santayana’s philosophy of art is that 
“art does not produce curiosities to be collected but spiritual necessaries to be 
diffused.”’* 

48 Jerome Ashmore, op. cit., p. 343. 

47 “What is Aesthetics,” in Obiter Scripta, p. 39. 

48<‘Penitent Art,” izbid., p. 161. 

49 Reason in Art, p. 130. Italics not in the original. 

50 Ashmore, op. cit., p. 346. 

51 Realms of Being, p. 734. 

52 Dominations and Powers, p. 172. 


53 Realms of Being, p. 726. 
5 Reason in Art, p. 209. 
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Finally, it seems that Mr. Ashmore’s thesis, that Santayana mistrusted the 
fine arts, is defended on the basis of two mistaken interpretations of Santayana’s 
philosophy. First, he interprets Santayana’s indictment of aestheticism as an 
indictment of the fine arts. This, I think, has been shown not to be the case. Of 
course, it is perhaps not altogether illegitimate by means of a stipulative defini- 
tion, to identify the artist with the aesthete and the appreciation of art with 
aestheticism. But one who does so must also accept the full implications of such 
identifications. It would be a strange history of the fine arts—especially of liter- 
ature and architecture, but also of music, painting, sculpture, and the dance— 
that could be written without reference to the social, political, religious, scien- 
tific, and moral facts and concepts which have influenced (and been influenced 
by) the directions and qualities of the arts. Certainly the aestheticism criticized 
by Santayana would find this an impossible task. Furthermore, a philosophy of 
the arts, or of criticism, as some contemporary critics admit, is virtually impos- 
sible without a contextual foundation. 

Second, Mr. Ashmore misinterprets the relation between the various cate- 
gories of Santayana’s thought; he interprets spirit, reason, imagination, and 
sense as arranged in a kind of hierarchy. But Santayana made it clear that he 
intended no such hierarchy, but rather a harmony of these different functions 
of the human psyche. Certainly spirit, as Santayana conceived it, is not superior 
to reason (“Spirit is not the whole of life, only a child of the family.’’®*), nor is 
reason superior to imagination, nor imagination to sense; each is only different 
from the others, and has a different and appropriate function. Neither reason, 
nor imagination, nor spirit could exist without the senses; and spirit may delight 
equally in the vistas of sense, reason, or imagination. Of course, and this is 
Santayana’s fundamental point, the life perfected in all these areas is more com- 
plex; ‘‘and the richer and more complex the organism that attains . . . perfection, 
the more glorious its perfection will be... .”°* But except for the undeserved 
felicity of nature, such perfection can be approached only through reason. Rea- 
son, then, is not the highest good, but the method by which whatever is valued 
is rendered as pervasive as possible in life and as secure as the flux of nature will 
allow. Therefore, ‘‘A rational severity in respect to art simply weeds the garden; 
it expresses a mature aesthetic choice and opens the way to supreme artistic 
achievements. To keep beauty in its place is to make all things beautiful.” 


55 Realms of Being, p. 759. 
56 Dominations and Powers, p. viii. 
7 Reason in Art, p. 190. 


HUME’S SEARCH FOR THE KEY WITH THE LEATHERN THONG 


REDDING §S. SUGG, JR. 


As the most radical mind of the eighteenth-century British empirical school, 
David Hume has been duly appreciated as an epistemologist but not, I suggest, 
as an aesthetician. Mrs. Gilbert thought that his attempt to introduce the “ac- 
curacy of philosophy” into the consideration of beauty and taste resulted only 
in a return, “after a short independent journey,” to ‘the well-worn highroad of 
seventeenth-century and Neo-Classic taste.”! He defines taste as a sentiment, 
equally authoritative in every man. We expect a radically empirical theory sub- 
verting received aesthetic values and prophesying some which might be recog- 
nized as Romantic or modern. He does refer us to the association of ideas for 
the explanation of aesthetic phenomena, but he gives us only new bottles for 
old wine when he justifies, typically, the rule of unity of action in drama. Yet I 
believe that the short independent journey which he took in aesthetics was full 
of implications for the future and important to any understanding of his period. 

Hume borrows an anecdote from Cervantes to illustrate his theory of taste. 
Sancho Panza, claiming hereditary skill in judging wine, relates an incident in- 
volving two of his kinsmen who shared the family talent. They were asked to 
give their opinion of a hogshead of wine which was generally thought first-rate. 
One of them tasted the wine and found it good except for a slight flavor of 
leather. The other tried it, agreed that it was good, but said he detected the 
flavor of iron. Their pretensions were ridiculed until the hogshead was emptied 
and a key with a leathern thong discovered on the bottom. 

The interpretation of this simple story requires some acquaintance with the 
principles of the philosophy of human nature for which Hume is famous. For 
Hume grounds aesthetics, as well as the other moral sciences, in human nature 
and its capacity for experience. The first point to be noticed about the story of 
the key with the leathern thong is that right judgment depended on the most 
sensitive possible experience and not on the received opinion that the particular 
wine in question was excellent. The story takes us directly to the first principle 
of the philosophy of human nature, which asserts that “‘all our simple ideas in 
their first appearance are deriv’d from simple impressions . . . which they exactly 
represent.” 

Hume classifies impressions into those of sensation and those of reflection. He 
thinks that impressions of sensation arise “‘in the soul originally, from unknown 
causes,’’ whereas impressions of reflection are known as desires or passions. He 
also distinguishes two kinds of ideas, those of memory and those of imagination. 
Memory repeats impressions only as experience dictates. In other words, a 
necessary connection exists between ideas of memory, but imagination is free 
to transpose ideas. 

In spite of its freedom, the imagination is not creative, for it is dependent on 
impressions for its materials. Still, the imagination is not ordinarily capricious 


1 Katharine Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn, A History of Esthetics (Indianapolis, 1953), p. 233. 
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in separating and reuniting ideas. Hume observes that simple ideas usually fall 
in a regular way into complex ideas, and he offers an hypothetical explanation 
of this phenomenon. The imagination seems to him to be guided by a “uniting 
principle,” which is not a necessary connection but rather ‘a gentle force, which 
commonly prevails.” 

The principles of association among ideas—resemblance and contiguity, re- 
solving into the principle of cause and effect—influence the imagination as expe- 
rience dictates to memory. Thus Hume, ambitious for recognition as the New- 
ton of the moral sciences, produces Association as “a kind of Attraction, which 
in the mental world will be found to have as extraordinary effects [as Attraction 
has] in the natural.” The effects of Association may be observed and generalized, 
not into truth and certainty as the rationalists understand those terms, but into 
inductive law and probability. 

In applying Newton’s method to the moral sciences, Hume brought every ab- 
solute into question but, like Newton, restored as mechanics what he denied as 
the result of fiat. Nevertheless, his most striking expressions echo from regions 
beyond the watchmaker’s world. He declares, for example, that the mind’s 
powers and qualities may be understood only on the basis of “careful and exact 
experiments, and the observation of those particular effects, which result from 
its different circumstances and situations.’”’ Human frailty so conditions knowl- 
edge that it “degenerates into probability.”” Hume concludes that “reason is, 
and ought only to be the slave of the passions, and can never pretend to any 
other office than to serve and obey them.” He thus contradicts those “who 
afirm that virtue is nothing but a conformity to reason, that there are eternal 
fitnesses and unfitnesses of things, which are the same to every rational being 
that considers them; that the immutable measures of right and wrong impose an 
obligation, not only on human creatures, but also on the Deity himself. . . .” 

But in the story of the key with the leathern thong, Hume is concerned, as we 
shall see, to show the existence of a standard of taste. Our problem is to under- 
stand what he can mean by a standard, or as he sometimes puts it, a general rule 
of taste, since he has classified taste as a sentiment, one of those passions, calm 
or violent, which it is the function of reason not to govern but to serve. What 
does it mean to seek the key with the leathern thong, if not to verify aesthetic 
judgment by experiment, rather than exclusively by authority, tradition, or the 
operation of a supposed mental faculty? 

Aesthetic judgment consists in the distinction between beauty and deformity, 
according to Hume. This distinction is a non-rational act. “If,’’ says Hume, ‘“‘we 
consider all the hypotheses, which have been form’d either by philosophy or 
common reason, to explain the difference betwixt beauty and deformity, we shall 
find that all of them resolve into this, that beauty is such an order and construc- 

‘ tion of parts, as either by the primary constitution of our nature, by custom, or 
by caprice, is fitted to give a pleasure and a satisfaction to the soul.” Pleasure 
and pain are the evidence of beauty and deformity. Hume locates these qualities, 
therefore, not in the object perceived but in the man perceiving. 

We seem to be back to the autonomous man of feeling in spite of a pervasive 
interest in form generally perceptible to reason—it is deformity, not ugliness, 
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which Hume contrasts with beauty. As Bosanquet noted, the sentiment of taste, 
as Hume describes it, “is affected with pleasure and pain by structural forms 
and relations of a definite character, analyzable by reflection, though not analyzed 
by the appreciating sensibility itself.”? Attention is directed to Hume’s word 
fitted—beauty is an order of parts fitted to please the soul—which might suggest 
sympathetic magic but refers pretty clearly to the existence of qualities in the 
object perceivable by the critic. Reason operates in the analysis of fitness and 
the discrimination of its causes and, perhaps more importantly, in the develop- 
ment of the critic’s capacity. In this fitting of the object with the nature of the 
man perceiving there is enough of objective value to allow Hume to suggest a 
standard of taste which, if not infallible, is potentially rich in consequence. 

The idea of a standard of taste or of any other sentiment leads Hume to in- 
voke sympathy, advanced as another of the original qualities of human nature, 
to mitigate the paradox. Probability in aesthetics and the other moral sciences 
is increased by the operation of sympathy. Hume says we always infer another 
person’s feeling from its causes and effects, never sharing it directly. Most kinds 
of beauty are derived from sympathy, which enables us to appreciate what Hume 
calls the tendencies of objects. If an object tends to produce pleasure in its owner, 
we regard it as beautiful whether we own it or not. 

Hume believes it is “the conveniency of a house, the fertility of a field, the 
strength of a horse, the capacity, security, and swift-sailing of a vessel’? which 
form their beauties. He remarks that we are capable of regarding objects belong- 
ing to others as beautiful even when the tendencies of the objects are frustrated, 
so that utility would not seem to be for Hume an exclusive criterion of beauty. 
He concludes that “where any object, in all its parts, is fitted to attain any 
agreeable end, it naturally gives us pleasure, and is esteem’d beautiful. . . . Gen- 
eral rules create a species of probability, which sometimes influences the judg- 
ment, and always the imagination.” 

Sympathy thus makes general rules possible, and these free us in some measure 
from the limited range of our impressions. For Hume, such a rule or standard is 
“a more constant and establish’d judgment” by which we correct impressions. 
Sympathetic impressions may be fainter than direct ones, as sympathy with re- 
mote persons may be weaker than with those at hand. Yet, Hume observes, “‘we 
neglect . . . these differences in our calm judgments concerning the characters of 
men.... The intercourse of sentiments ...in society and conversation, makes 
us form some general inalterable standard, by which we may approve or disap- 
prove of characters and manners.” Hume is satisfied that these standards are 
“sufficient for discourse, and serve our purposes in company, in the pulpit, in 
the theatre, and in the schools,” although they may not always dictate to the 
heart. 

With these arguments for the existence of general rules, we leave Hume’s 
early and most vigorous book, the Treatise of Human Nature (1739-40), and 
turn to his most finished work on aesthetics, the long essay “Of the Standard of 
Taste” which appeared in 1757. It features the key with the leathern thong and 


2 Bernard Bosanquet, A History of Aesthetic, (2nd ed.; London, 1904; 1949), p. 180. 
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HUME’S SEARCH FOR KEY WITH LEATHERN THONG 99 
applies principles argued in the Treatise. Hume gives taste the full sceptical 
analysis and once more concludes that, as a sentiment, it must always be right 
and subject to no prescriptions of reason. He suggests that the variety of tastes 
is even greater than it seems, since critics often agree in generalizing about art 
but seldom in identifying the particular impressions from which their generaliza- 
tions spring. 

Just so, in the Cervantes anecdote, the majority of the people judged the wine 
excellent without qualification; one of Sancho’s kinsmen thought it good but 
marred in one particular; the other thought it good but marred in a different 
particular; and the discovery of the key with the leathern thong corrected the 
several impressions and brought about a dependable judgment, not only of the 
wine, but of the capacities of the critics. Hume comments that to produce a 
general rule or standard of taste ‘‘is like finding the key with the leathern thong.” 
He adds that though “the beauties of writing had never been methodized, or 
reduced to general principles; though no excellent models had ever been acknowl- 
edged; the different degrees of tastes would still have subsisted, and the judg- 
ment of one man been preferable to that of another. . . .” 

The diversity of tastes was ultimately no hindrance to the establishment of a 
standard of taste, which Hume now defines as “a rule, by which the various 
sentiments of men may be reconciled; at least, a decision, afforded, confirming 
one sentiment, and condemning another.’’ He denies the authority of a priori 
rules of composition when he acknowledges the freedom of the imagination, in- 
fluenced but not determined by Association. Yet he declares that poetry, though 
it “can never submit to exact truth,” must follow “rules of art, discovered to 
the author either by genius or observation.”’ Where rule and sentiment conflict, 
however, rule must give. The critic’s rating would depend on his ability to detect, 
not only traditional principles, but variations and new departures as well. Hume 
says that the pleasure we sometimes feel in what have been condemned as faults 
in a poem is “‘no objection to criticism in general but only to the particular rules 
which mistakenly assert such circumstances to be faults.” The critic must search 
out the cause of his sentiment, whether expected or not; he must find the key 
with the leathern thong. 

Hume thus insists that general principles upon which judgment may rest do 
exist in spite of the various and non-rational character of taste. “Some particular 
forms or qualities, from the original structure of the internal fabric, are calcu- 
lated to please, and others to displease; and if they fail in their effect in any par- 
ticular instance, it is from some apparent defect or imperfection of the organ.” 
Sentiment uniform among men “‘in the sound state of the organ” is the source of 
our idea of perfect beauty, which remains valid even though some individual 
may fail to experience what Hume does not hesitate to call “the proper senti- 
ment” for lack of “delicacy.” 

The prejudices of his age may sound in such phrases, but Hume goes on to 
emphasize the importance of cultivating taste, of broadening sympathy. The 
cultivated taste seems all-important to Hume in analyzing the qualities of ob- 
jects which evoke the sentiments both of beauty and of deformity. It seems only 
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a step, which, however, Hume does not take, to the studious approach which 
often transforms deformities into beauties. He does take the line that general 
rules are most useful in judging objects in which beauty and deformity are pres- 
ent in small degree and mixed. The rules as Hume understands them are “drawn 
from established models, and from the observation of what pleases or displeases”’ 
where the qualities occur “singly and in high degree.” 

Hume argues that if the same qualities “in a continued composition and in a 
smaller degree’’ fail to affect a man with unmistakable delight or uneasiness, we 
conclude that he lacks the delicacy of taste required to render an adequate aes- 
thetic judgment. It is this point which the story of the key with the leathern 
thong directly exemplifies. Hume believes that the story shows how a bad critic, 
although he might persist in his own sentiment, could be convinced of the 
superiority of a more competent judgment. The bad critic would have to admit 
that his taste was the less accurate when shown, first, an avowed principle of 
art; second, examples of art which he can see conform to the principle; and 
third, the application of the principle to the case in which he had not detected 
its influence. Practice and experience increase the delicacy of taste, and Hume 
says that the practiced critic ‘discerns that very degree and kind of approbation 
which each part” of the aesthetic object “is naturally fitted to produce.” 

We have seen how Hume mitigates scepticism in aesthetics. He goes on to 
point out that a cultivated taste is of the greatest ethical and practical value al- 
though extreme sensitivity—what Hume calls delicacy of passion—is in the na- 
ture of things a serious disadvantage. When an excessively sensitive person 
“meets with any misfortune, his sorrow or resentment takes entire possession of 
him, and deprives him of all relish of the common occurrences of life; the right 
enjoyment of which forms the chief part of our happiness.” Delicacy of taste 
also “enlarges the sphere both of our happiness and misery,” but it operates as a 
calm passion—in other words, as an antidote for violent ones—and is therefore 
“as much to be desired and cultivated as delicacy of passion is to be lamented.” 

Hume tells us that the wise man tries to make his happiness depend on him- 
self as much as possible. Delicacy of sentiment makes a man “more happy by 
what pleases his taste, than by what gratifies his appetites,” and “nothing is so 
proper to cure us of this delicacy of passion, as the cultivating of that higher and 
more refined taste.”’ Nothing, he insists, “is so improving to the temper as the 
study of the beauties, either of poetry, eloquence, music, or painting. They give 
a certain elegance of sentiment to which the rest of mankind are strangers. They 
draw off the mind from the hurry of business and interest; cherish reflection; dis- 
pose to tranquillity; and produce an agreeable melancholy, which, of all dis- 
positions of the mind, is the best suited to love and friendship.’ 

He has contrived to preserve the role of reason as servant of the passions, for 
the cultivation of taste is largely an intellectual enterprise. Practice in contem- 
plating any order of beauty leads to comparisons of species and degrees of ex- 
cellence. In discriminating works of genius, the critic must know how to free 


3T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, eds., The Philosophical Works of David Hume (4 vols.; 
London, 1874-75), Vol. 3, pp. 91-94, passim. 
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himself from prejudice and, through scholarship, to see the objects of taste in 
proper perspective. ““‘We may observe,”’ Hume says, “that every work of art, in 
order to produce its due effect on the mind, must be surveyed in a certain point 
of view, and cannot be fully relished by persons, whose situation, real or imag- 
inary, is not comformable to that which is required by the performance.” 

It belongs to good sense to be aware of and to discount or compensate for the 
effects of temperament, time, place, and convention. Hume maintains that in 
this respect reason, “if not an essential part of taste, is at least requisite’’ to its 
operation. It is also the office of reason to distinguish the ‘mutual relation and 
correspondence of parts”? which Hume claims for all major works of genius and 
to perceive the purpose of the whole work of art, whether it is more or less ade- 
quately achieved. Not forgetting that taste is given and therefore authoritative 
in the individual, Hume asserts that few are qualified to set up their sentiments 
as the standard of beauty. For the better critics have “strong sense, united to 
delicate sentiment, improved by practice, perfected by comparison, and cleared 
of all prejudice.” The standard of taste is precisely “the joint verdict of such, 
wherever they are to be found.” 

So Hume’s aesthetics issues in a method of practical criticism and verification, 
valuable as a moral conditioner and productive of provisional but careful judg- 
ments. It is the search for the key with the leathern thong without any govern- 
ing conviction about what this should be. Hume’s method requires that any 
given work of art be criticized on its own terms. It is as hospitable as it is scep- 
tical both to the new and to the traditional. Hume never applied this method 
rigorously or extensively to literature, and his associationism combined with the 
neo-classical predilections to divert him from revolutionary criticism. He re- 
mains an Augustan man of letters, preferring Racine to Shakespeare, clearing 
his own style of Scotticisms and egoisms, and substituting the association of 
ideas for the general truths of reason as justification for unity, order, elegance, 
and tradition. 

But the conception of taste as non-rational and autonomous, the appeal to 
sympathy as the explanation of general rules or standards, the concern with par- 
ticularity, the attempt to substitute aesthetic laws analogous to those of New- 
tonian science for the normative rules of neo-classicism, and the resulting em- 
phasis on a method of practical criticism with ethical value—all this would seem, 
nonetheless, to entitle Hume to more recognition than he usually receives as an 
innovator in aesthetics. Carlyle saw him as one of the half-men of the eighteenth 
century, complementing Samuel Johnson. If Johnson’s rather than Hume’s 
name dominates our conception of the eighteenth century, the reason is that 
Johnson represents the orthodoxy of the era, and Hume the forces of change—as 
Boswell knew in choosing Johnson rather than the disturbing Hume as his 
subject. 

The best known and most characteristic pronouncement on aesthetics from 
eighteenth-century Britain is still Johnson’s summation in Rasselas: ‘The busi- 
ness of the poet is to examine, not the individual, but the species; to remark 
general properties and large appearances; he does not number the streaks of the 
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tulip, or describe the different shades of verdure of the forest.”” Yet no under- 
standing of the period can be complete without an insight into the dynamics of 
its sensibility represented by Hume’s search for the key with the leathern thong. 
This phrase deserves textbook equality with the unnumbered streaks of John- 
son’s tulip, for it would memorialize a break-through in aesthetic thought and 
effectively qualify static conceptions of the Age of Reason.‘ 


‘ Citations from Hume except that noted above are taken from the Green and Grose 
edition of A Treatise of Human Nature and the essay ‘‘Of the Standard of Taste,’’ Vol. 1 
and Vol. 3, pp. 266, 284, respectively. 
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Consonant with though distinguishable from the Christ-symbolism of Hopkins’ 
hovering windhover, one discerns another level of meaning—an aesthetic one. 
The bird’s activity is to the casual eye a paradox, a motionless defiance of the 
law of gravity. It disappears on more considered inspection, which discovers 
rather a dynamic tension between the pressure of the wind and the pull of the 
earth. For a few breath-taking or, more precisely, heart-stirring moments the 
creature displays its skill in reconciling the opposites of two physical forces. 
The spectacle is delightful and the observer in delight exclaims at “‘the achieve of, 
the mastery of the thing!” Figuratively, it at once typifies the “irony” view of 
poetic structure and suggests its inadequacy as a theory of value. 

Though the new critics have been centrally concerned to distinguish good 
from bad, their most significant contribution to theory, variously labeled “‘par- 
adox,” “tension,” “ambiguity,” or “irony” (preferred by its most influential 
exponent), has been primarily useful in structural analysis and exegesis in which 
a criterion of appraisal is only subsumed. A piece like Cleanth Brooks’ ‘“The Case 
of Miss Arabella Fermor” is an enlightening demonstration of the rich fusion of 
disparate attitudes informing The Rape of the Lock; but it tells us nothing of why 
such ironic unity is aesthetically effective. No more do his abstract expositions 
like “Irony as a Principle of Structure” or “The Language of Paradox.” But 
there is a second aspect of the irony idea which is explicitly evaluative, and so 
deserves on the theoretical level, especially, to be more clearly discriminated 
from the first than it has been. It is best and brilliantly exemplified in R. P. 
Warren’s well-known “Pure and Impure Poetry.” 

His essay contains two postulates: that the irony embodied in a good poem 
must be of a certain kind, and that even the right kind does not in itself con- 
stitute, but is only a means to, an excellence defined ultimately in terms of the 
reader’s reaction. The kind of irony wanted must provide against an ironic 
contemplation by the reader which would render a poem of serious or profound 
purpose ridiculous or superficial. Thus Warren explains that Shakespeare’s 
attempt to represent the ideal and idyllic love of Romeo and Juliet was a risky 
business. Since the concept of love varies along a scale from the sublimely 
Platonic to the biologically bawdy, a sophisticated reader, to whom any point on 
that scale may suggest any other, may contemplate the tender spiritualities of 
the balcony scene from the “wrong” end. He may, that is, be a Mercutio. But, 
Warren notes, Mercutio is already there, serving as a kind of inoculation against 
the very disease he represents. With the Nurse, he permits Shakespeare to say in 
effect: In showing you how lofty and precious a thing young love can be, I am 
playing fair with you. I am not naive or silly about it. I know, in fact I here insist, 
that there is another side to it. 

Warren’s thesis is a major contribution to poetic theory, not a private, isolated 
insight. Developing a hint from the “Imagination” chapter of I. A. Richards’ 
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Principles, he makes articulate what Coleridge had sensed, but only sensed, was 
wrong with Wordsworth’s “Idiot Boy” (Biographia, ed. Shawcross, II, pp. 35- 
36) : its lack of that “built-in” irony which A. W. Schlegel, a few years earlier, had 
aptly dubbed “an occasional glance at the less brilliant reverse of the medal” 
(Lecture 23, Vienna Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature). Yet his elucidation 
of a basic cause of poetic failure isolates only a necessary, not a sufficient cause 
of poetic excellence. We have still to ask why poems whose structure guards 
against ironic contemplation are valuable, a question that cannot be answered by 
any conceivable extension of the modern irony concept. We must turn back, 
rather, to the ancestor of this concept, Coleridge’s “reconciliation of hetero- 
geneous opposites,” in particular to a neglected component of that celebrated 
principle. Coleridge and his twentieth-century critical descendants differ little 
in their views of poetic form. They demonstrate that poetry partakes of a char- 
acteristic verbal and ideational structure in terms of which any poem may be 
meaningfully analyzed and all poems distinguished from nonpoetic discourse. 
But Coleridge went further, seeking to explain the nature and the source of the 
value that inheres in such structure. And here, possibly because this further 
question shifts the focus from object to subject, from the poem to the reader’s 
experience of it, contemporary critics have failed to follow him. This is hardly 
surprising. They set out to extricate literary study from biography, history, and 
sociology without falling into the equally barren impressionism that Coleridge’s 
widening of the theoretical area admittedly risks. If we find the risk less now, it is 
thanks in great part to the new criticism’s success in evolving an objective 
analytical method. 

To convey his notion of forma informans, Coleridge suggested the ‘crystal 
lost in light,” to which W. J. Bate in ‘Coleridge on the Function of Art”’ rightly 
objects that: 


the simile is insufficient. For the balance desired is not static, but dynamic and emergent: 
reconciliation, by its very nature, implies process, a movement into unity. It is the active 
progression, then, and not the final unity itself, which constitutes beauty. Accordingly, 
art attempts . . . to present, as he says, ‘‘a harmonized chaos”’ (Perspectives of Criticism, 
ed. Harry Levin, p. 135). 


Or, as Coleridge put it, beauty unites the shapely and the vital. Aesthetically 
crucial, this distinction between the static or dead and the dynamic or living is 
imperfectly expressed if not entirely concealed by terms like “‘balance,’’ “ten- 
sion,” or even Coleridge’s own “‘reconciliation.”’ For they imply arrival at a state 
of symmetrical arrest, than which nothing could be in sharper contrast to the 
special quality of that “‘life” which, for Coleridge, generates beauty. ‘‘To the idea 
of life,” he writes in “On Poesy or Art”, “victory or strife is necessary; as virtue 
consists not simply in the absence of vices, but in the overcoming of them. So it 
is in beauty. The sight of what is subordinated and conquered heightens the 
strength and the pleasure. . . .”’ 

Since Coleridge’s aesthetic involves the object-subject interaction, the dy- 
namic process Bate mentions is only the objective condition necessary for 
beauty. The pleasure felt by the perceiver arises from the “‘sight of what is sub- 
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ordinated and conquered”: we admire the “‘achieve of, the mastery of the thing,”’ 
the manipulation of what seems especially precarious, difficult, ever threatening 
to get out of control. Coleridge’s Miltonic simile of ‘‘uncloistered virtue” is thus 
peculiarly apt; aesthetic excellence, like moral, lies not in easy one-sided con- 
quest but in struggle long sustained and constantly in doubt. 

This means really that the impression of great beauty is akin to fascination or 
awe, similar in kind (though ludicrously different in degree of intellectual en- 
gagement) to that inspired by the sight of someone whirling a heavy object 
around on a string which may at any moment break under centrifugal strain. 
Or—to venture another homely image—consider the attraction of a tightly in- 
flated balloon, an attraction not fully accounted for by its color or buoyancy or 
spherical shape. I think these analogies are appropriate if fanciful. In common 
they illustrate the idea of centrifugal-centripetal forces, and so take us directly 
back to Coleridge. ‘In order to derive pleasure from the occupation of the 
mind,” he tells us, in Schelling’s terms, 


the principle of unity must always be present, so that in the midst of the multeity the cen- 
tripetal force be never suspended, nor the sense be fatigued by the predominance of the 
centrifugal force. This unity in multeity I have elsewhere stated as the principle of beauty 
(“On Poesy or Art’’). 


In the graphic arts too he is impressed by the conflict of centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal, an uncertainly contained ‘explosiveness.’ In Raphael’s ‘‘Galatea” he 
praises 


the balance, the perfect reconciliation, effected between these two conflicting principles of 
the FREE LIFE and the confining rorm! How entirely is the stiffness that would have re- 
sulted from the obvious regularity of the latter, fused and (if I may hazard so bold a meta- 
phor) almost volatilized by the interpenetration and electrical flashes of the former (third 
essay ‘‘On the Principles of Genial Criticism’’). 


Modern commentators have properly stressed Coleridge’s distinction, held 
with or derived from A. W. Schlegel, between mechanical form, imposed ab 
extra, and organic form, expressed ab intra. In the fragment on “Beauty,”’ he 
sees the rectilineal line in painting as lifeless, ‘determined ab extra,” whereas the 
curve line suggests the vital, organic form. If nothing can quite justify this 
dubious reference of the principle to a technical detail, the inflated balloon 
figure may help to visualize the effect behind his reason, since, as he puts it, 
“The curve line is a modification of the force from without by the force from 
within, or the spontaneous.” 

Emphasis upon this aspect of Coleridge’s aesthetic consists well enough with 
that facet of his organicism which has been most fruitful for subsequent critical 
theory. Better, it precludes the embarrassing denial of conscious artistry and the 
damning equation of art and nature promoted by the biological metaphor in- 
forming the term organic itself. At the same time I would guard against the 
inference that I am substituting an even more objectionable image; the metaphor 
from physics has reference only to effect, not to structure. It is not calculated to 
replace the unsatisfactory “‘A poem is like a tree” with the ridiculous “‘A poem is 
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like a whirling object”; it is meant to suggest not how ‘‘multeity” is reduced to 
unity, but rather why such reduction is aesthetically efficacious. 

Aesthetic value so envisaged is as close to what the eighteenth-century English 
aestheticians called the ‘‘Sublime’’ as it is to the new critics’ irony. In his Phi- 
losophy of Literary Form Kenneth Burke recalled the long neglected antithesis of 
the “ridiculous and the sublime” to support the notion that “threat is the basis of 
beauty” (p. 61). As he conceives it, our response to such “‘sublime” beauty is a 
vestigial fear of danger to ourselves. I think not quite. The threat affects us not 
as potential victims, but as witnesses. The speaker in Hopkins’ poem is thrilled at 
the sight of something dangerous, something threatening suddenly to collapse, 
to “buckle,” as at last it does. And in any event threat is only part of the sub- 
jective process, by itself productive of a purely emotional response, the pseudo- 
aesthetic frisson evoked by melodrama. In the finest art it is never more than 
instrumental to a synthesis involving the subtle collaboration of the affective 
and the intellectual: pleasurable admiration of daring execution, triumphant 
skill. 

The view I am advocating here may, perhaps, restore precision to hackneyed 
phrases like ‘consummate mastery” and “sustained power,’ often applied to 
major works or to their authors. It argues, in fact, that our applause is directed 
toward the artist’s performance of a difficult task, toward his control of what is 
obviously hard to control. In the great heath scenes in Lear, for instance, we 
are moved by pity for Lear, we are amused by the Fool’s wit, we may even be 
stirred to fear. Yet none of these nor all of them in aggregate justify our praise, 
account for the peculiar power of the experience. We come nearer to defining it 
when we recognize Shakespeare’s “reconciliation” of humor and pathos, of folly 
and wisdom; and nearer still when we realize the marvel of artistry by which the 
threatened dissolution of the pathos by the mockery, and the threatened dis- 
crediting (as in “bad taste’) of the mockery by the suffering, are kept from 
happening. It is not possible simultaneously to amuse us with the antics of 
drunkards, disgust us with a vivid display of the human bestiality produced by 
alcoholic over-indulgence, and incite our pity for a defenseless and innocuous 
victim of that bestiality. A temperance lecturer makes jokes about drunkards 
only at the peril of his purpose; by the same token, inebriety is comic, but the 
joker who hints at its degradation or its cruelty is likely to find his joke, almost 
literally, blowing up in his face. Unless one aspect is completely subordinated to 
the other the thing can’t be done. 

Except, that is, aesthetically. For Dostoievsky does it, of course, in Crime and 
Punishment, where Raskolnikov relives, via dream, an incident seen in child- 
hood. Some dozen drunken peasants issue boisterously from a tavern and pile 
into a wagon hitched to a superannuated mare whom they then beat lifeless in 
their frenzy at her unavailing efforts to pull them forward. The scene has its 
farcical ingredients and it has its pathetic, perhaps even tear-jerking, ingredients 
(both the S.P.C.A. and the W.C.T.U. could use it, rather say misuse it, with 
telling effect). But we apprehend its aesthetic excellence when we perceive that 
it is after all neither of these, but a powerful ordering under great pressure of 
recalcitrant materials. 
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I accept, incidentally, the consequences for theory of this illustration from the 
novel: that the principle of irony is not confined to poetry. One may assent to 
Cleanth Brooks’ assertion that the language of paradox is the language of 
poetry only if it means that in poetry the irony is detectable in the diction as 
well as in the other elements. Beyond this, I know nothing he has written on the 
subject that justifies the limitation. An integral part of his dialectic is the 
“heresy of paraphrase,’ recalling A. C. Bradley’s “heresy of separable sub- 
stance.”’ The prose statement of a poem’s content is no substitute for its aesthetic 
embodiment, its “dramatization.” But this heresy is just as well exemplified by 
the inadequacy of the temperance lecture-cum-“drunk” jokes as substitute for 
Dostoievsky’s narrative art. The poet, Brooks tells us, provides “an insight 
which preserves the unity of experience and which, at its higher and more serious 
levels, triumphs over the apparently contradictory and conflicting elements of 
experience by unifying them into a new pattern” (The Well Wrought Urn, p. 
195). So he does, but so does the novelist; so does the creative writer in any kind. 
And the same extension can be made of that special use of irony examined in 
“Pure and Impure Poetry.” Temperance lecturers, despite their serious intent, 
have been laughed at, treated ironically, because some among their audience 
were conscious that drunkenness may be comically regarded. The Dostoievsky 
passage is “proof” against such irony because the comic aspect, like Mercutio’s 
bawdry in Shakespeare’s play, is already there. 

We can say, then, that the comic element prevents our ironic contemplation 
of the pathetic, assures that our feeling of pity shall be unalloyed. But to go no 
further is essentially to equate life and art. For such single-hearted compassion is 
a normal response to situations met with outside of art, where there can either 
be no question of aesthetic value or where its incidental presence, far from being 
a function of our natural human feeling, would in fact mitigate it. Yet the scene 
as represented by Dostoievsky does move the most sophisticated readers, not 
more powerfully than it would if seen in real life, but differently. Unlike naive 
readers, they are moved not to pity or anger or laughter, but to that exhilarating 
kind of admiration which, uniquely unclouded by any touch of envy, is ex- 
clusively aesthetic. 

Coleridge himself, it would seem, unnecessarily restricted his reconciliation 
principle—to “romantic’”’ art—sharing as he did the dichotomy common among 
his German contemporaries and immediate predecessors. In his vocabulary, 
“classic” and “romantic” are roughly synonymous with “Aristotelian” and 
“Platonic,” the latter plainly honorific. In painting, for example, the grace, “‘the 
presence we cannot explain,” in Giotto, Cimabue, and later Raphael he ascribes 
to the dawn of Platonism. The work of the earlier Viennese school (scholastic, 
“Aristotelian’’) is lifeless; “every figure was imprisoned within its own outline” 
(The Philosophical Lectures, ed. Kathleen Coburn, p. 167). In like manner Greek 
drama is ‘Aristotelian,’ Shakespearean “Platonic.” But in availing ourselves of 
his fundamental doctrine we need not adopt the prejudices of his time. Except 
possibly for the greater intricacy of certain modern masterpieces, no literary 
work provides a better demonstration of the centripetal containment of re- 
fractory matter than Euripides’ Medea. Euripides lacks the neat plot-construc- 
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tion of Sophocles; he resorts lightly to the deus ex machina; he flouts the best- 
tried laws of his art. Nonetheless he grips; he is the ‘‘most tragic of poets.” 

There is after all no critical mystery if we consider the Medea as we considered 
Shakespeare’s play and Dostoievsky’s novel. Whatever his conscious intention, 
Euripides in effect undertook an almost impossible task and succeeded: he gains 
our sympathy for a murderess. And he does it fairly, hiding nothing, insisting on 
the worst to be said of her, even thrusting the worst, the hate-inspired butchery 
of her children, in our faces. He might have extenuated her conduct by appealing 
to her savage antecedents; or he might have shown her repentant. Very probably 
this way of doing it would have yielded a more attractive character, but only at 
the cost of aesthetically impoverishing the play. We should no doubt have been 
far readier to excuse Medea—but far less inclined to applaud Euripides. 

As it is, his achievement is admirable, “dangerously” fascinating. The play 
turns on a conflict between ingenuous integrity (the Medea-principle) and 
worldly calculation (the Jason-principle). In his dramatic embodiment of this 
theme, Euripides chose to skate on very thin ice indeed. Far from using his 
heroine’s barbarism as a palliative, he glories in it, uses it in fact as a measure of 
the fatuousness, the self-regarding expediency, of refinement (the Jason-prin- 
ciple). We can of course paraphrase it. We can say that though Medea, patricide, 
fratricide, coarsely uninhibited in love, now plots before us the slaughter of her 
very children, she nonetheless nobly spurns Jason’s gifts of fame, civilized life, 
and economic security. But only through the play itself can we know the mastery 
that wins our approval! of so unpromising a heroine’s impassioned prayer: 


God shelter me from prosperous days of pain 
And wealth that maketh wounds about my heart! 
(trans. Gilbert Murray) 


And perhaps only when we notice the disparity between the moral common- 
place expressed and the eloquence of the expression can we clearly see that its 
value is not ethical but aesthetic, not of raw content but of content formed. As 
summary of the case for Medea, the lines are by now superfluous; they appeal 
rather because they are synoptic of Euripides’ imaginative power, of the vision 
that manifests itself as centripetal control. (Notice, in this regard, how much 
Murray’s rendering owes to his highlighting the thematic paradox by alliter- 
ation.) 

Yet some have disapproved of this drama, as of others of Euripides, The 
Trojan Women especially. Their complaint is that he presses things too far: 
Medea’s final horror of child-slaughter is too horrible, Hecuba’s final bereave- 
ment (the death of Astyanax) too pitiful. Whether just or not, these objections 
can be effectively cast in the terms of our basic metaphor. They mean that 
Euripides does not maintain his command of the precarious situation; the thing 
explodes; the content bursts the bounds of its form and all goes slack. It is en- 
lightening to notice, though, that this appraisal must reject Hecuba’s own. A 
sudden insight interrupts her plaint against God: 


1 To conclude that this means we condone barbarous slaughter involves us in more than 
the paraphrase heresy; it drops us into the deepest pitfall of ‘‘poetry and beliefs.” 
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All is well. 
Had He not turned us in His hand, and thrust 
Our high things low and shook our hills as dust, 
We had not been this splendour, and our wrong 
An everlasting music for the song 
Of earth and heaven! 


There is no reason to quarrel with the familiar idea that these lines reveal the 
triumph of the human spirit in the midst of defeat. But it ought also to be 
noticed that Hecuba conquers the pain of her calamity by seeing it aesthetically. 
By a singular effort of the imagination she interposes between herself and her 
plight a degree of what since Edward Bullough’s important essay? has been 
called psychic or aesthetic distance. As her vocabulary suggests (“‘music” and 
“song”’), her fierce joy is at least as much prompted by an experience of beauty as 
by the discovery of unsuspected reserves of moral strength. Recalling in tone the 
somewhat similar curtain utterances by or about Shakespeare’s tragic heroes, 
this speech gives us Hecuba as surrogate for Euripides, or for the audience, 
Hecuba in behalf of the play, as Kenneth Burke might say. Murray’s note rightly 
speaks of the “elements of beauty which exist in any great trial of the spirit . . . 
to turn it from shame and misery into tragedy” (Five Plays of Euripides, p. 93). 
But whence this beauty, so mysteriously emergent from shame and misery? 
We can only answer this, I think, when we realize that it is glimpsed only by 
someone who, like Hecuba, can for a moment become a ‘“‘spectator” of his own 
tragedy, see it as the audience sees it. And so we arrive at the Coleridgean 
etiology of beauty: ‘“The sight of what is subordinated and conquered heightens 
the strength and the pleasure. . . .” 

There is of course nothing new in the idea that connects aesthetic value with 
perceived difficulty of accomplishment; ‘‘we are pleased,’ Sir Joshua Reynolds 
observed in his eleventh “Discourse,” ‘...by seeing ends accomplished by 
seemingly inadequate means.’ Contrasting copy and imitation in the graphic 
arts, Reynolds was thinking only of the physical medium, not the subject matter. 
But in an intellectual context more congenial to the principle, Friedrich Schiller 
could give it much broader application. In the twenty-second of his letters On 
the Aesthetic Education of Man, he declares that “‘the real artistic secret of the 
master consists in his annihilating the material by means of the form, and the more 
imposing, arrogant, and alluring the material is in itself, the more autocratically 
it obtrudes itself in its operation, and the more inclined the beholder is to engage 
immediately with the material, the more triumphant is the art which forces back 
material and asserts its mastery over form” (trans. Reginald Snell, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1954). “‘Annihilating” is too strong, since it implies the virtual 
disappearance of the centrifugal and the consequent attenuation of the dynamic 
character indispensable to the value of the impression. 

Much nearer our own time is Bosanquet’s concept of “difficult”? beauty in 
Three Lectures on Aesthetic—beauty partaking of “intricacy,” “tension,” and 
“width.” Bosanquet’s ‘‘width,”’ rather than his “tension,” is roughly equivalent 
to Brooks’ irony, closer still to Coleridge’s reconciliation. We have “width,” he 


2 “Psychical Distance as a Factor in Art and an Aesthetic Principle,” British Journal of 
Psychology, V (1912-1913), 87-118. 
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says, in Titania’s falling in love with Bottom, in Falstaff’s making a fool of the 
Lord Chief Justice. But the reader or spectator, he points out, needs “‘strength to 
cover all this width without losing hold of the centre. If you wholly lost the 
normal view of all these things which you are to see upside down, the comedy 
would all be killed dead at once. . . . If religion is not a serious thing to you, there 
is no fun in joking about it” (p. 93). But these remarks are offered only to 
explain why some readers cannot enjoy beauty of this type, even find it repellent 
(he invokes the Aristotelian ‘weakness of the spectator’). They imply that the 
dislike ceases when the spectator overcomes his centrifugality of response. 

It is hard to see, though, how this step can take us beyond a neutral point, how 
mere tolerance moves on to positive pleasure. It is Coleridge who reveals that the 
final stage begins with our awareness that the bewildering multeity is unified, 
the repulsive heterogeneity reconciled, in the work; and that it culminates in our 
appreciation of the skill by which the whole thing is kept from “losing hold of 
the centre.”” Common experience affirms that distaste for really great art tends to 
disappear with increasing acquaintance with it. The uninitiated spectator sees 
only the obvious, content, and very little of the form. His revulsion is inevitable. 
Perceiving only the centrifugal, he undergoes the irritation of apparent chaos. 
As further familiarity discloses the centripetal (‘the confining form”), and the 
chaotic thus evidently controlled, distaste yields gradually to right appreciation, 
ultimately to delight at “the achieve of, the mastery of the thing.” 

The thesis that aesthetic value arises from the perception of mastery rules out 
perforce any doctrine of formal purity. Content, like form, must be everywhere 
visibly operative. The spectator, for his part, must possess the double vision, 
which means ideally that the greater his understanding of the techniques of the 
art in question, the richer will be his experience. In this sense it is proper to speak 
of trained taste, and De gustibus is as untenable as it is glib. As for the artist, if 
his material really is, as Schiller would have it, “annihilated” by the form, his 
work is the less. Form is indispensable in art as providing aesthetic distance; but 
we should recall that Bullough located the greatest value in a mean between 
“under-” and “over-distancing.” Just as the finest masterpiece can have no 
aesthetic value to the impercipient, who, as he tells you, cannot see what it is all 
about, so any work must be devoid of value to the most expert, when it is man- 
ifestly about nothing that he can see. Art may sometimes too completely conceal 
itself. 

Though, patently, the phenomenon explored here does not exhaust the 
sources of the aesthetic function, it is, I think, a principle fundamental to them. 
As such, it promises to enlighten some perennial critical questions that lie 
beyond the scope of this brief discussion. It should allow a more adequate treat- 
ment than we have so far had of that most baffling aspect of the form-content 
problem, poetry and beliefs. It indicates that there is a basic identity of function 
which explains why “tension” characterizes so many conventions of structure 
and technique in the arts: metaphor, symbol, octet and sestet in literature; theme 
and variations in music; the numerous kinds of “distortion” in painting and 
sculpture. All these bespeak struggle and, in successful work, hard-won mastery. 
Likewise the typical literary failings—improbability, “insincerity,” bathos—all 
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are seen to be in their effects various instances of centripetal collapse or centrif- 
ugal explosion with resulting loss of struggle. The contrived ending in the novel 
is distasteful because its introduction puts an end to the admirable mastery; 
coward or bully, the author has either signed a truce or played foul. The obtuse 
reader, to be sure, considers the disgust expressed by the more discriminating 
reader to be unreasonable, an affectation perhaps. But what if Hopkins’ delighted 
bird-watcher had suddenly descried a scarce visible thread somehow suspend- 
ing the windhover? Surely then we might have had a lyric of opposite import, 
significant of the only insincerity that art can know—“‘‘the deceive of, the trickery 
of the thing.” 











THE LITERARY IMAGE AND THE READER 


A Consideration of the Theory of Spatial Form 
WALTER SUTTON 


The nature of the literary image and its aesthetic function is one of the most 
complicated and confounded problems of contemporary literary theory.'! The 
term image itself as a theoretical bone of contention has its sources for our time 
in the Imagist movement of the World War I decade, and much of the semantic 
confusion that surrounds the term can be traced to Imagist usage, although the 
roots of the problem reach much further back. A definition of the image by 
Ezra Pound, the prophet of Jmagisme, is taken by Joseph Frank as a point of 
departure for his essay, “Spatial Form in Modern Literature.’” 

Lessing’s distinction in Laokoén between the differing techniques of painting 
and poetry—“‘the first, namely, of form and color in space, the second of articu- 
lated sounds in time”—Mr. Frank sees as the beginning of a rebellion against the 
idea of form as “an external arrangement provided by a set of traditional rules” 
and the innovation of the idea of form as “‘the relation between the sensuous 
nature of the art medium and the conditions of human perception.” Time and 
space are the “two extremes defining the limits of literature and the plastic arts 
in their relation to sensuous perception; and it is possible, following Lessing’s 
example, to trace the evolution of art forms by their oscillations between these 
two poles” (p. 225).* 

The announced purpose of Mr. Frank’s essay is ‘‘to trace the evolution of form 
in modern poetry and, more particularly, in the novel.’’ Taking Pound’s definition 
of the image as evidence of a new conception of poetic form for the twentieth 
century, Mr. Frank proceeds| to argue that modern literature “is moving in the 
direction of spatial form.” The tendency seems to him to reach its culmination in 
Djuna Barnes’ poetic novel, Nightwood, which is discussed in some detail. In 
conclusion, Mr. Frank considers the cultural context of the modern tendency 
toward spatial form, which he sees as expressive of a ‘timeless world of myth” 
transcending historical limits and encompassing all times. 

Although one must be impressed by the suggestiveness and cogency of many 
of Mr. Frank’s critical comments and the usefulness of the perspectives he pro- 
vides, it still seems to me that in certain essential respects his theory does violence 
both to the Imagist tradition to which he appeals and to the actual experience of 


1 For a brief survey of the problem see René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Litera- 
ture (New York, 1949), pp. 190-218. 

2 Sewanee Review, LIII (Spring, Summer, Autumn, 1945), 221-240; 433-456; 643-653. 
The essay has also been reprinted, in condensed form, in Criticism, the Foundations of 
Modern Literary Judgment, ed. Mark Schorer, Josephine Miles, Gordon McKenzie (New 
York, c. 1948), pp. 379-392; and in Critiques and Essays in Criticism, ed. R. W. Stallman (New 
York, 1949), pp. 315-328. 

3 This and following page numbers in parentheses refer to the Sewanee Review text cited 
above. 
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reading a poem or novel. I should like to consider the problem of defining the 
literary image as Mr. Frank has done (the Pound definition which he cites is one 
comment among many on the subject) in relation to other current ideas of the 
image, and I should like to test his idea of spatial form in literature by reference 
to the actual reading of the poem, or novel, with particular attention to Miss 
Barnes’ neglected masterpiece, Nightwood, which, except for Mr. Frank’s 
analysis, has received scant attention. 


I 
Pound’s best-known definition of the image was published in 1913: 


An “Image”’ is that which presents an intellectual and emotional complex in an instant 
of time. I use the term ‘‘complex’’ rather in the technical sense employed by the newer 
psychologists, such as Hart, though we might not agree absolutely in our application. 

It is the presentation of such a ‘“‘complex’’ instantaneously which gives that sense of 
sudden liberation; that sense of freedom from time limits and space limits; that sense of 
sudden growth, which we experience in the presence of the greatest works of art.‘ 


Mr. Frank makes use of this quotation as a base for his idea of a spatial form 
in literature which is in opposition to Lessing’s limitation of literary form to a 
verbal sequence in time and which has the effect of a revelation transcending 
time and space: 


... An image is defined not as a pictorial reproduction, but as a unification of disparate 
ideas and emotions into a complex presented spatially in an instant of time. Such a complex 
is not to proceed discursively, according to the laws of language, but is rather to strike the 
reader’s sensibility with an instantaneous impact (p. 226). 


Ignoring for the moment the implications of the term spatially (which here is 
incommoded by the fact that Pound’s definition emphasizes freedom from space 
as well as time), this analysis of Pound’s definition seems justified if we defer the 
question of whether the discursive function of language can be ruled out of the 
poem. That the image is not simply “a pictorial representation” is an accurate 
statement and one which points to a source of confusion in Pound’s own theory 
and to a divergence of his idea of Imagist poetry from that of some of his fol- 
lowers. 

The first of the three principles of Imagism published at the same time as 
Pound’s definition emphasized the ‘‘direct treatment of the ‘thing,’ whether sub- 
jective or objective.’’> In the practice of some of the Imagists—notably H. D. 
(Hilda Doolittle) and William Carlos Williams—the principle suggests an ob- 
jectivist idea of a ‘“‘pure’” poetry in which the poet is concerned with rendering 
the Dinglichkeit or sensuous particularity of his experience. Yet Pound’s defi- 
nition of the image as ‘‘that which presents an intellectual and emotional complex” 
indicates his awareness of the essential “impurity” of the literary image, which 
cannot be magically identified with any given ‘“‘thing”’ (percept) either subjective 


4 “A Few Don’ts by an Imagiste,’’ Poetry, I (March 1913), 200-201. 
5 “Tmagisme,’’ Poetry, I (March 1913), 199. Although these principles were printed under 
the name of F. 8. Flint, Pound later republished them with the statement that they had 
been formulated as early as 1912 by H. D., Richard Aldington, and himself. 
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or objective but which, through association with the body of language from 
which it derives and with the experience of the reader, is freighted with associ- 
ated concepts and feelings. 

In his comment upon Pound’s definition, Mr. Frank acknowledges the idea of 
the image as presenting “disparate ideas and emotions,” but he is more con- 
cerned with the idea of an “instantaneous” presentation which provides freedom 
from “time limits and space limits,” because this concept is essential to his 
spatial theory. At the same time, the fact that the image is conceived as a 
“unification of disparate ideas and emotions” raises questions which suggest 
difficulties for the spatial theory of disparate images juxtaposed in space and 
apprehended in an instant of time: Are these ideas and emotions rigidly defined 
and fixed by the context of the work, or are they in a state of dynamic flux as a 
result of the reader’s changing experience in time and of the shifting focuses of 
interest in a work from period to period? Are the ideas and emotions associated 
with the image not subject to change and revision even during the reading of the 
poem or novel? 

From Pound’s definition of the image Mr. Frank turns to Eliot’s emphasis 
upon the poetic sensibility’s ‘capacity to form new wholes, to fuse seemingly 
disparate experiences into an organic unity.”’ This view raises the very pertinent 
question of whether the integrity of the single image is compatible with the 
integrity of the poem or work as a whole: 


If the chief value of an image was its capacity to present an intellectual and emotional 
complex simultaneously, linking up images in a sequence would clearly destroy most of their 
efficacy. Or was the poem itself one vast image, whose individual components were to be 
apprehended as a unity? But then it would be necessary to undermine the inherent con- 
secutiveness of language, frustrating the reader’s normal expectation of sequence and 
forcing him to perceive the elements of the poem juxtaposed in space rather than unrolling 
in time (p. 227). 


Here is the crucial problem of whether the image is to be understood as 
referring to the individual expressive unit or to the work (poem) as a whole. 
Interestingly enough, the same problem can be found in Pound’s pronounce- 
ments, since after setting forth his definition of the image, he also acknowledges 
the integrity of the work as a whole, distinguishing between the image as it refers 
to the individual expressive unit and the image that is the poem, referring for 
example to Dante’s Paradiso as a wonderful image.® Actually, in Pound’s un- 
systematized theory, the definition of the image cited by Mr. Frank seems to 
represent a transitional stage in a developing point of view which involved a 
shift from the idea of a relatively static and “pure” imagistic poetry which 
attempted the rendering of the “thing” in itself toward the idea of an essentially 
impure, dynamic, and “engaged” poetry suggested by Pound’s theory of the 
vortex and illustrated in practice by his ‘“Mauberly” and the Cantos.’ 


6 “Vorticism,’’ Fortnightly Review, XCVI n.s. (September 1, 1914), 465. 

7 For a description of the shifts in Pound’s ideas during the years just preceding the war 
from an emphasis upon the static, objective, and sensuous aspects of the image to an em- 
phasis upon its dynamic, subjective, and conceptual aspects—and also from an art-for-art’s- 
sake attitude to an idea of poetry as a science whose subject is man—see Stanley K. Coff- 
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At any rate, the coexistence of these two conceptions of the image establishes a 
dilemma in the theory of both Pound and Mr. Frank: How can the idea of the 
image as an instantaneously-apprehended phenomenon be reconciled with the 
fact that the whole work, as an image, is read consecutively through a period of 
time? Pound, who is no system builder and who has a healthy distrust of meta- 
physics, leaves the conflict unresolved. Mr. Frank attempts to resolve it by what 
seems to be a metaphysical extension of Coleridge’s principle of “‘willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief’’: 


Instead of the instinctive and immediate reference of words and word-groups to the objects 
or events they symbolize, and the construction of meaning from the sequence of these 
references, modern poetry asks its readers to suspend the process ‘of individual reference 
temporarily until the entire pattern of internal references can be apprehended as a unity 
(pp. 229-230). 


Just what is going on in the mind of the reader during the process of reading is 
difficult to grasp from this account. Presumably nothing, since consciousness in 
time is somehow suspended. Yet nothing is inconceivable. We are in a realm be- 
yond criticism, beyond theory. 

Actually much is going on in the consciousness of the reader. One of the proc- 
esses involved is an interaction between the individual image and its context, 
in time, that helps ‘o invest the poem with the dynamic and organic quality that 
we call its “life.” This interaction necessarily involves the “instinctive and 
immediate reference of words and word-groups to the objects they symbolize.” 
Despite Mr. Frank’s disclaimer, the language of the poem is spontaneously refer- 
ential and calls into play what we might in a general sense call the historical 
consciousness of the reader. The image within the poem does not derive its value 
solely from its context, but also from the way in which it and its context are 
perceived, “impurely,” by a historically-conditioned reader. 

Mr. Frank also asserts that, in the distinctive technique by which Eliot and 
Pound present a series of apparently-dissociated images, “syntactical sequence 
is given up for a structure depending upon the perception of relationships be- 
tween disconnected word-groups.”’ While these word-groups ‘follow one another 
in time, their meaning does not depend upon this temporal relationship.” Rather, 
“the meaning-relationship is completed only by the simultaneous perception in 
space of word-groups which, when read consecutively in time, have no compre- 
hensible relation to each other” (p. 229). 

As examples of this technique in practice, Eliot’s “‘Prufrock,” “Gerontion,” 
and The Waste Land, and Pound’s ‘‘Mauberly” and the Cantos are cited. In all 
cases one could hardly say that there is no relationship in time of the apparently- 
dissociated images of these poems. Their relationship in time is in fact the con- 
cern of the poet. The ironic contrast between Prufrock and Hamlet implied by 
the fact that the soliloquy beginning “No! I am not Prince Hamlet nor was 





man’s Imagism, a Chapter for the History of Modern Poetry (Norman, Okla., 1951), pp. 126- 
131. The more dynamic conception is perhaps most clearly suggested by Pound’s definition 
of the image as a ““VORTEX, from which, and through which, and into which, ideas are 
constantly rushing”’ (‘‘Vorticism,”’ p. 469). 
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meant to be...” is immediately followed by the image of the ineffectual aging 
Prufrock who will wear the bottoms of his trousers rolled, is a “historical’’ rela- 
tionship within the context of the poem and also one which stimulates the his- 
torical consciousness of the reader in such a way that the implications of the 
contrast between the images of the poem are extended to suggest a contrast 
between the situation of modern man, as an individual, and that of the Renais- 
sance prince, or noble man. The historical fate of the value of nobility is one of 
the preoccupations of the poet as he draws this contrast through juxtaposed 
images. Comparable to the effect of these images in ‘‘Prufrock” is the contrast 
between the modern intellectual, Gerontion, ‘the old man in a dry month,” 
and the hero of the past who fought “knee deep in the salt marsh, heaving a cut- 
lass.”” Comparable also is the contrast between the classic past and the vulgarized 
present in Pound’s ‘‘Mauberly.” 

It is the burden of time of twentieth-century man—his consciousness of his 
diminished place in the scheme of things and of his lack of qualification for the 
hero’s role—that is a pervasive theme of the poetry cited here. And the juxtaposi- 
tion of images from past and present has less the effect of establishing identity 
than of enforcing contrasts. A persistent motif may be recognized in human 
experience—for example, the Odyssean quest as developed by Pound, in his 
Cantos, and by Joyce, in Ulysses—but the treatment emphasizes historical varia- 
tions upon the classic theme. In this time perspective the lack of ‘syntactical 
sequence”’ or of transitions within the poem has less the effect of establishing a 
unified pattern of human experience than it has of pointing up the meaningless 
and atomistic point of view of modern man (note the conclusion to ““Gerontion”) 
in contrast with what the disillusioned poet regards as the more orderly world 
views of earlier historical periods. 

Also, the lack of apparent relationship between the presented images reflects 
the intellectual concern of the modern poet for logical relationships that are 
difficult to establish. What syntax the poem has is implied by the poet and must 
be inferred by the reader, who recognizes the tacit comment, and judgment, of 
the poet upon the world he sees and represents in a carefully-ordered structure of 
apparently-dissociated images. The writer of this poetry poses an intellectual 
challenge to his reader, and the reader must learn, in time, to read the poem.’ 
Witness the time required to prepare an audience for The Waste Land—at least 
ten years, I should say, after its appearance in 1922. 

I would agree with Mr. Frank that each element within a poem contributes to 
the unity of the “entire pattern.’”’ But I would deny that the apprehension of 


8 Although the Pound definition of the image cited by Mr. Frank is liable to interpre- 
tation in terms of a mystical apprehension transcending the intellectual faculty, it should 
be noted that Pound himself repeatedly emphasizes the intellectual quality of poetry in 
particular and art in general: ‘‘Art comes from intellect stirred by will, impulse, emotion; 
but art is emphatically not any of these others deprived of intellect, and out drunk on its 
’lone, saying that it is ‘that which is beyond the intelligence’ ” (from Affirmations (1915), 
quoted in Coffman, Imagism, pp. 204-205). Also, in praise of Eliot’s Prufrock, and Other 
Observations, Pound comments that “the supreme test of a book is that we should feel 
some unusual intelligence working behind the words”’ (from ‘‘T. S. Eliot’’ (1917), reprinted 
in Literary Essays, ed. T. S. Eliot, [Norfolk, Conn., 1954], pp. 420-421). 
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this unity could ever be—for more than a one-image or hokku-like poem®— 
instantaneous. It is one which develops with the reading of the poem and which 
is subject to flux and revision at any time during the reading, or in retrospect. 
In other words, the form of the work—its manifest structure at any time—is not 
absolutely fixed in a spatial revelation or epiphany, but is organically flexible 
and adaptable, accommodating itself to every altered perspective in time. 


II 


What is true of the shift toward spatial form in modern poetry applies also to 
the novel, in the opinion of Mr. Frank. He refers to the practice of Flaubert; of 
Proust, with his “visionary apprehension of the fragment of ‘pure time’ intuited in 
the revelatory moment”’; of James Joyce; and of Djuna Barnes, whose Nightwood 
(1937) he finds representative of the spatial technique in its most advanced form. 

Neither time nor space permits a full discussion of Mr. Frank’s analysis of 
Nightwood, which includes many perceptive insights into a too-little-discussed 
book. I wish to comment only on a few key statements in the essay. Before doing 
so, however, I should like to call attention to T. 8. Eliot’s description of his ex- 
perience in reading Nightwood and of the gradual shift which occurred in his 
conception of the book’s form: 


When I first read the book I found the opening movement rather slow and dragging, until 
the appearance of the doctor. And throughout the first reading, I was under the impression 
that it was the doctor alone who gave the book its vitality; and I believed the final chapter 
to be superfluous. I am now convinced that the final chapter is essential, both dramatically 
and musically. It was notable, however, that as the other characters, on repeated reading, 
became alive for me, and while the focus shifted, the figure of the doctor was by no means 
diminished. On the contrary, he came to take on a different and more profound importance 
when seen as a constituent of the whole pattern... .1° 


Here Eliot as reader does not seem to “‘suspend the process of individual reference 
temporarily until the entire pattern of internal references can be apprehended as 
a unity.” What is noteworthy is that the conception of the form of the work as a 
whole developed during the reading of the novel and that the “focus shifted” 
during repeated readings. 


® For example, Pound’s ‘‘In a Station of the Metro,” the composition of which he dis- 
cusses in ‘‘Vorticism,’’ cited above. 

10 In his Introduction to Nightwood (Norfolk, Conn., c. 1937), pp. xii-xiii. 

It is interesting to note that Eliot’s account of his reading has close parallels with Thomas 
Munro’s description of the process of ‘‘Organic Perception of a Complex Form,”’ in Scientific 
Method in Aesthetics (1928): 

“This phase of criticism [or critical reading] requires keeping one’s attention fixed with 
some steadiness on a particular work of art, and trying to grasp its chief elements in their 
interrelations. It is not a passive, dreamy contemplation, or a listing of miscellaneous 
features, one after the other, but an active, selective scrutiny and co-ordination of details. 
It involves alternating an analytic with a synthetic attitude: first to dissociate a vaguely 
sensed complex into its parts, then to reassemble these parts into an organic whole’’ (re- 
printed in Toward Science in Aesthetics, [New York, 1956], p. 20). It should also be noted 
that for both Eliot and Munro the analytical intellect functions in the reading process as 
against the idea of intuitive immediacy in Mr. Frank’s theory of spatial form. Compare 
also Pound’s comments on the relation of art and intellect in note 8 above. 
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It is also significant that for Eliot the eloquent Dr. Matthew-Mighty-grain-of- 
salt-Dante-O’Connor, who is obsessed with time, remains a central figure, while 
the final chapter dealing with Robin Vote’s symbolic return to the animal world— 
a withdrawal from human tinie-consciousness—is at first considered superfluous. 
For Mr. Frank, the regressive somnambule Robin Vote appears—quite properly, 
I think—as ‘‘the central figure—the figure around which the situation revolves” 
(p. 439). Yet it should be added that the voluble Dr. O’Connor, whose torrential 
conversation dominates the novel, is also a central figure because he is at the 
opposite pole from Robin in his rational awareness of her unconscious plight and 
of her relations to the other characters of the novel, himself included. For the 
dilemma of Robin—who is helplessly caught between the worlds of day and 
night, consciousness and unconsciousness, guilt and innocence, male and female 
sexuality; who strains to escape and finally does so through a return to the animal 
level—the dilemma of Robin is, as the reader comes to recognize, the classic 
extreme of the dilemma in which all of the other characters are involved. And 
the doctor in his dramatic role serves the other characters of the novel in both 
diagnostic and therapeutic capacities. He is both prophet and chorus. As prophet 
he is, as Mr. Frank observes, like Eliot’s Tiresias—bisexual and sterile with the 
burden of knowledge—a seer into the past and future. He also anatomizes his 
diseased world and, as chorus eloquently commenting upon and interpreting the 
events of the story, he brings the light of consciousness into the darkness of the 
night. 

And there are events and there is movement in Miss Barnes’ novel, despite 
Mr. Frank’s comment that the doctor, as narrator, “has a static situation, not a 
narrative, and no matter how hard the reader looks he will find only the various 
facets of this situation explored from different angles” (p. 438).!! Robin, the 
central character, is something new in the life of each of the characters with whom 
she comes in contact, and their relationships with her affect their and her fate. 
The conversations of Nora and the doctor in “Watchman, What of the Night?” 
and “Go Down, Matthew” reveal this influence.” Also, the movement of the 
narrative events represents metaphorically the movement of the theme. And this 
movement (I am reminded of Melville’s description of Billy Budd as an “‘inside 
narrative”) may be described as one of primitivist regression from a conscious 
existence burdened by an awareness of historical time in a decadent western 
society toward the pre-conscious animal level to which Robin finally descends. 


1 It must be acknowledged that the symbolic structure of the novel and the development 
of its theme rest upon a relatively simple narrative sequence of events which are related 
in time and causally, a fact which is embarrassing to a theory which seeks to establish form 
in the perspective of objects juxtaposed in space. For example, Robin appears, impresses 
Baron Felix Volkbein, who begets a child upon her. Reacting against the responsibilities of 
marriage and motherhood, Robin turns to Nora Flood, who loves her partly as a child. 
After the intrusion of the predatory Jenny Petherbridge, Robin is at last repudiated by the 
long-suffering Nora and is taken to America by Jenny. Partly because Jenny is incapable of 
love, Robin turns from humanity entirely, ranging the country at night and coming finally 
to the decayed chapel of Nora’s home, where she attempts communion with a dog. This 
crude statement of events, incomplete as it is and ignoring the metaphorical dimension of 
the story, does represent the narrative structure of the novel on the plain-sense level. 
1 Chapters 5 and 7 of Nightwood. 
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The motive of this movement seems to be an escapist impulse that is basically 
romantic, as indicated by the doctor’s wry suggestion that it would be desirable 
to reverse the life process in time: 


How more tidy had it been to have been born old and have aged into a child, brought finally 
to the brink, not of the grave, but of the womb: in our age bred up into infants searching for 
a womb to crawl into, not be made to walk loth the gingerly dust of death, but to find a 
moist, gillflirted way." 


This desire for escape from the prison house of the senses goes beyond the Words- 
worthian idealization of the child life, although it is only a further projection of 
the same tendency. Robin is the twentieth-century image of ultimate regression 
from mature consciousness, and the literary theme which she represents might 
crudely be described as deriving historically out of William Wordsworth by Otto 
Rank. 

Here it is necessary to take exception to what Mr. Frank refers to as the cen- 
tral problem, “the nub,” of the novel: 


To be conscious of one’s innocence, of course, implies a consciousness of moral value which, 
we have seen, Robin does not possess. If Robin could find someone to tell her she was in- 
nocent, that would mean she had found someone who had raised her to the level of the 
human—someone who had given her ‘‘permission to live’’ as a human being, not merely to 
exist as an amorphous lump of moral possibility. This situation is the nub of the novel— 
Robin’s relation to the other characters centers around the question: Will any of them be 
able to give her a sense of identity—to raise her to the level of the human? (p. 441). 


It seems to me that while Robin is central, the other characters in the novel who 
are involved with her are motivated not so much “‘to give her a sense of identity”’ 
as to establish an identity with her for their own sakes, because she somehow 
suggests to them something wanted that they have lost or never had. For Baron 
Felix Volkbein, the effete European half-Jew who seeks to end his alienation by 
identifying with a decadent old order, Robin represents the hope of renewal in 
nature, as the American mother who can give him “a son who would feel as he 
felt about the ‘great past.’ ’’ For Nora Flood, who, as the doctor said, ‘should 
have had a thousand children” while Robin “should have been all of them,” 
Robin means not only a socially taboo love but also the possibility of sublimated 
fulfillment in a desperate world that thwarts Nora’s (Noah’s) fertile and loving 
nature. For Jenny Petherbridge, the looter, stealing Robin from Nora means 
appropriating a love which she cannot really experience. (‘She . . . spoke of and 
desired the spirit of love; yet was unable to attain it.’’)“ 

For all of these characters Robin has an appeal because of her innocence and 
irresponsibility. For all she suggests an escape from the subjective disease of 
their decadent individualistic society. “To think is to be sick,” the doctor says, 
and for all the characters Robin represents the hope of relief from their sickness. 


18 Nightwood, pp. 98-99. 
“Tn reference to the movement of the story, which has been commented upon, it may 
be noted here, as another aspect of form, that in passing from Felix, her husband, to Nora, 
to Jenny, and finally to Nora’s dog in the final chapel scene, Robin is descending in a scale 
of love relationships, as well as simply regressing from a human to an animal status. 
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Felix speaks of Robin as having a sort of “‘ ‘odor of memory,’ like a person who has 
come from some place that we have forgotten and would give our life to recall.” 

Another way of describing this condition is by saying that all of the characters 
are suffering from the burden of time. ‘Corruption is the Age of Time,” says the 
doctor, and the doctor’s chief therapeutic function is to ease their, and his, 
miseries by incantation.’ His eloquence is an anodyne for time’s pain. It both 
deadens the consciousness of time in his rapt listeners and neutralizes its evils by 
defining them and bringing them to the level of consciousness. For the doctor is an 
analyst in this sense. Although he is admittedly a liar, the motive of his incessant 
talking is both to explain people to themselves and. to provide a temporary 
respite from their suffering. As he says to Nora, 


‘Do you know what has made me the greatest liar this side of the moon, telling my stories 
to people like you, to take the mortal agony out of their guts, and to stop them from rolling 
about, and drawing up their feet, and screaming, with their eyes staring over their knuckles 
with misery which they are trying to keep off, saying ‘Say something, Doctor, for the love 
of God!’ And me talking away like mad. Well, that, and nothing else, has made me the 
liar I am.’’!6 


It is difficult to agree with Mr. Frank’s statement that the pattern of Nightwood 
arises “from the spatial interweaving of images and phrases independently of any 
time-sequence”’ (p. 456) when its chief burden is the oppressive time-conscious- 
ness of a particular place and time in history—the cosmopolitan world of dis- 
placed Europeans and expatriated Americans in the post-World-War-I years— 
the place and time which also formed the poetry of Eliot and Pound to a very 
marked degree. 

It is much easier to agree with Mr. Frank that his exposition has barely 
skimmed the surface of an extremely complex poetic novel. The many observa- 
tions which he has made from his point of view contribute to the understanding 
and appreciation of Miss Barnes’ work. My exceptions to his interpretation have 
been made from a point of view which regards the time factor as a vital determi- 
nant of literary form. The fact that the form of Nightwood manifests itself differ- 
ently to different readers at different times is a tribute to the book’s suggestive- 
ness and complexity, and it is also, I hope, evidence against Mr. Frank’s thesis 
that the form of the image as a whole work is somehow revealed absolutely 
and instantaneously as a mythic vision. 


IIl 


In his concluding section Mr. Frank places his theory of spatial form in a cul- 
tural perspective. As an influence on the poetic theory of Eliot (and I should 


18 The doctor may also be compared with the Medicine Man who restored to life the dead 
or wounded representative of the Spirit of Vegetation in the old fertility rituals. See Chapter 
8 of Jessie Weston’s From Ritual to Romance (New York, 1941), which in its first printing 
(1920) deeply influenced Eliot’s conception of The Waste Land, as his notes to the poem 
attest. In the world of Nightwood, the Medicine Man is largely ineffectual, and as in The 
Waste Land, the emphasis is upon the sterility of a world in which a belief in regeneration 
has been lost. Miss Weston points out that as the fertility ritual became a mystery, the 
Medicine Mar gave way to the Redeemer (p. 104). In Nightwood, the Redeemer has been 
replaced by another medicine man, but this medicine man is one of greatly reduced powers. 
16 Nightwood, p. 135. 
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think Pound) by way of T. E. Hulme, he cites Wilhelm Worringer’s Abstraction 
and Empathy (1908)" for its idea of a historical alternation between two polar 
stylistic tendencies in the plastic arts. One is toward a three-dimensional natural- 
istic style and the other toward an abstract non-naturalistic style which tends to 
shun the world of organic nature and particularly the dimension of depth, which 
represents time-value. When there is disharmony and disequilibrium between 
man and his environment (as for primitive man, who views his apparently chaotic 
world with fear; as in periods, like the Byzantine and Gothic, dominated by 
otherworldly religions; as in the twentieth century), the artist turns from the 
chaos or the evil and corruption of the three-dimensional natural world to the 
more limited and “‘purer” aesthetic realm. Under these circumstances the primi- 
tive or the transcendental will-to-art 


... diverges from naturalism to create esthetic forms that will satisfy the spiritual needs 
of their creators; and in both cases these forms are characterized by an emphasis on linear- 
geometrical patterns, on an elimination of objective, three-dimensional shapes and ob- 
jective, three-dimensional space, on the dominance of the plane in all types of plastic art 
(p. 648). 


Worringer’s thesis is interesting and, because it suggests one credible explana- 
tion of twentieth-century abstractionist tendencies, congenial to Mr. Frank’s » 
argument for the idea of spatial form in literature. 

To bridge the problem of form in the plastic arts and that in literature is 
difficult, however, and particularly so when the idea of literature as myth is 
introduced as a basic assumption. Less convincing than Worringer is Mr. Frank’s 
authority on modern literary form. This is Allen Tate, who is quoted on the 
Cantos to the effect that Ezra Pound’s “particularly modern quality” resides in 
his “powerful juxtapositions of the ancient, the Renaissance, and the modern 
worlds [which] reduce all three elements to an unhistorical miscellany, timeless 
and without origin’ (p. 652). Mr. Frank endorses Tate’s judgment, applies it to 
modern literature in general, and then proceeds to his own concluding statement: 


By this juxtaposition of past and present, as Allen Tate realized, history becomes unhistori_ 
cal: it is no longer seen as an objective, causal progression in time, with distinctly marked 
out differences between each period, but is sensed as a continuum in which distinctions 
between past and present are obliterated. Just as the dimension of depth has vanished 
from the plastic arts, so the dimension of depth has vanished from history as it forms the 
content of these works: past and present are seen spatially, locked in a timeless unity which, 
while it may accentuate surface differences, eliminates any feeling of historical sequence 
by the very act of juxtaposition. The objective historical imagination, on which modern 
man has prided himself, and which he has cultivated so carefully since the Renaissance, is 
transformed in these writers into the mythical imagination for which historical time does 
not exist—the imagination which sees the actions and events of a particular time merely 
as the bodying forth of eternal prototypes. These prototypes are created by transmuting 
the time-world of history into the timeless world of myth. And it is this timeless world of 
myth, forming the common content of modern literature, which finds its appropriate es- 
thetic expression in spatial form (pp. 652-653). 


I would agree with Mr. Frank that many modern writers are preoccupied with 
the idea of literature as myth and that they strive (and this is particularly true 


This work has recently been published in an English translation by Michael Bullock 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1953). 
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of Eliot and Pound) toward a unified view of life which ‘involves a perception, 
not only of the pastness of the past but of its presence.”” However, this quotation 
from “Tradition and the Individual Talent” (1919) is the root of Eliot’s defini- 
tion not of the poet’s “mythical imagination,” but of his “historical sense,’’ his 
consciousness of his place in the time process, which is regarded as “‘nearly indis- 
pensable to anyone who would continue to be a poet beyond his twenty-fifth 
year.””8 To speak of myth in this context is ironic, for it implies a spontaneity and 
a lack of self- and time-consciousness that are not typical of the writers with 
whom Mr. Frank is concerned. I must particularly disagree with Mr. Frank’s 
statement that the “historical imagination ...is, transformed in these writers 
into the mythical imagination for which historical time does not exist,’’ because 
works like The Waste Land and the Cantos and Nightwood are so obviously works 
of the historical imagination—of a skeptical, self-conscious awareness of the 
predicament of modern man as victim of the process of cultural decay. Critically, 
writers like Eliot and Pound single out emergent historical factors in this process: 
for example, Pound’s association of the growth of capitalism—his wsura, which 
is contra naturam—with the period of the Baroque, when the line grew heavy; 
for example, Eliot’s image, in The Waste Land, of Mr. Eugenides, the commercial 
traveler from Smyrna whose perversion is the symbol of the corruption of his 
world and who is the debased modern counterpart of the ancient trader who 
brought the mysteries of the fertility cults to the West. There is accordingly a 
tendency in writers like Eliot and Pound not to see past and present as truly 
unified but rather to feel alienated in the chaotic and corrupt present and to 
look backward nostalgically to a more ordered past. There is even in Eliot’s 
case evidence of a vain desire to reverse historical process (shades of Dr. O’Con- 
nor!), most obviously expressed perhaps in his prose tract, The Idea of a Christian 
Society. 

Therefore, while recognizing the hunger for myth as a concern of the modern 
writer that is reflected in his theme and technique, I must protest the contem- 
porary critical tendency to read literature as myth.2° To do so is not only to 


18 From Selected Essays, 1917-32 (New York, 1932), pp. 3-11. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that while Eliot’s concern for the historical sense continues, his mythic and religious 
preoccupations have deepened since the appearance of this essay and that even in this essay 
he refers to the historical sense as a ‘‘sense of the timeless as well as of the temporal and of 
the timeless and temporal together.’? However, with respect to literary form, historical 
time is acknowledged by Eliot in this essay to be a determinant not only for works in process 
of composition but for works of the past as well: ‘‘The existing order is complete before the 
new work arrives; for order to persist after the supervention of novelty, the whole existing 
order must be, if ever so slightly, altered; and so the relations, proportions, values of each 
work of art toward the whole are readjusted; and this is conformity between the old and 
the new.” 

19 This plea for a class-ordered society monitored by the hierarchy of an established 
church shows also the concern, which Eliot shares with Pound, for the modern vices of 
avarice and usury as causes of social decay. See particularly pp. 63-64, 97-98, of The Idea of a 
Christian Society (London, 1939). 

20 Except perhaps in the Aristotelian sense of myth as the plot of the work or the ar- 
rangement of the incidents, or events, which are related causally in time. These embrace, 
as Butcher notes, ‘‘not only the deeds, the incidents, the situations, but also the mental 
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distort the vision of the modern writer but also—by reading the “actions and 
events of a particular time merely as the bodying forth of eternal prototypes,” 
or archetypes—to ignore the tension and conflict involved in the interplay of 
past and present, with the necessary historical elements of change and novelty, 
that give literature its dynamic and vibrant “life” in the consciousness of the 
reader. I must also object to Mr. Frank’s basic concept of the image as a whole 
which is somehow apprehended in an instant of time. This concept of the image 
seems to me to be untenable because it is inconsistent with the organic nature of 
the reading process, which involves the gradual and tentative apprehension of 
the form of a complex and many-sided phenomenon in a shifting time perspective. 
In the process of reading as in the process of composition—in the discovery as 
well as in the creation of form—time is of the essence. 





processes, and the motives which underlie the outward events or which result from them”? 
(Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art ...,ed. 8. H. Butcher, [4th ed.; New York, c. 
1951), pp. 25-27, 334-337). 








BERGSON AND STEPHEN DEDALUS’ AESTHETIC THEORY 
SHIV K. KUMAR 


Although the aesthetic theory of Stephen Dedalus is “in the main applied 
Aquinas”! with a few tags of ‘‘Aristotle’s poetics and psychology,’” it is possible 
to interpret it in terms of Bergsonism. 

In the course of a scholarly exposition to Lynch of his conception of beauty, 
Stephen cites integritas, consonantia, and claritas as its three main attributes, 
corresponding to the three necessary phases of artistic apprehension. Integritas 
implies that each aesthetic image is apprehended as “‘self-bounded and self- 
contained upon the immeasurable background of space or time which is not it.’” 
Then we pass on to the next phase of artistic apprehension, consonantia, which 
signifies a rhythmic relationship between the various parts constituting the image. 
In brief, an integral perception is succeeded by “the analysis of apprehension.” 
Claritas, the third attribute of beauty, Stephen admits, is at best a rather vague 
and inexact term, but he proceeds to interpret it as “‘the scholastic quidditas . . . 
the clear radiance of the esthetic image . . . apprehended luminously by the mind 
which has been arrested by its wholeness and fascinated by its harmony . . .”4 
This supreme aspect of beauty resembles, in certain respects, Bergson’s l’intuition 
philosophique which enables a person to enter into the heart of an aesthetic image 
and apprehend it, in a single effort, as a rhythmic synthesis of its organically 
related components. 

Let us now examine the first two essentials of beauty: infegritas and consonantia 
in terms of Bergson’s aesthetic. In one of his most illuminating essays entitled 
“Intellectual Effort,’ Bergson, like Stephen Dedalus, describes the different 
phases of artistic awareness.’ According to him, every artist first conceives his 
subject as a whole scheme or apprehends his aesthetic image, to borrow Stephen’s 
terminology, as infegritas and then proceeds to realize it analytically as compris- 
ing parts in a harmonious relationship. The entire progression in the process of 
literary composition is thus from ‘scheme to image.’’® 

“Tt must necessarily be assumed, then,” observes Bergson, “‘that the whole is 
presented as a scheme, and that invention consists precisely in converting the 
scheme into image,” in realizing the rhythmic relationship between parts con- 


1 James Joyce, Stephen Hero, ed. Theodore Spencer, (London, 1950), p. 64. (First published 
July 1944.) 

2 A Portrait of the Artist, etc., p. 200. 

3 [bid., p. 241. 

4A Portrait of the Artist, ete., p. 242. 

5 It may here be interesting to compare these three ‘‘phases of artistic apprehension” 
with Spinoza’s three levels of knowledge: Imaginatio, Ratio, and Scientia Intuitiva. Claritas, 
Vintuition philosophique, and Scientia Intuitiva appear to belong to the same category. 
“Intellectual Effort’? was first published as an article in the Revue Philosophique, Paris, 
January 1902, later included in Mind-Energy. 

6 Bergson’s ‘scheme’ and ‘image’ seem to be synonymous respectively with Stephen’s 
‘wholeness’ and ‘parts.’ 
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stituting the whole.’ He then proceeds to illustrate his aesthetic theory: ‘The 
author writing a novel, the dramatist creating his characters and situations, the 
musician composing a symphony,’ the poet composing an epic, all have in mind 
first of all, something simple and abstract, something, so to say incorporeal. For 
the musician and poet it is a new impression, which they must unfold in sounds 
or in imagery. For the novelist and the dramatist it is a theme to be developed 
into events, a feeling, individual or social, to be materialised in living personages. 
They start work with a scheme of the whole, and the end is obtained when they 
reach a distinct image of the elements.’’ 

The “end” signifies here nothing else than an apprehension of the aesthetic 
image as “the result of its parts and their sum, harmonious. That is 
consonantia,’’!° 

Consonantia, Stephen further amplifies, is the passing from one element to 
another, till all is held together in a balance and one feels “the rhythm of its 
structure.” It is the same rhythmic essence underlying every work of art, hidden 
behind its various parts to which Bergson refers in his essay ‘“‘The Life and Wolk 
of Ravaisson”’: “‘True art aims at portraying the individuality of the model and 
to that end it will seek behind the lines one sees the movement the eye does not 
see, behind the movement itself something even more secret, the original inten- 
tion, the fundamental aspiration of the person: a simple thought equivalent to all 
the indefinite richness of form and colour.”’' The “simple thought”’ behind the 
multiplicity of lines and curves represents the ‘“‘scheme”’ or integral apprehension 
of the aesthetic image. When the beholder of a beautiful object realizes this basic 
impulse, his response may be likened to “that cardiac condition which,” cites 
Stephen, “the Italian physiologist Luigi Galvani . . . called the enchantment of 
the heart.’ This attribute of beauty, says Stephen, is claritas. It may be seen 
that claritas bears a certain resemblance to Bergson’s l’intuition philosophique, 
with the only difference that whereas the former is the culmination of the two 
preceding phases—integritas and consonantia—the latter signifies an immediate 
identification with the image to realize it in its entirety. 

This resemblance between Stephen’s aesthetic and Bergson’s assumes still 
more significant proportions when the former elaborates his theory of art as 
progressing through three distinct forms: the lyrical, the epical, and the 
dramatic.! 

These forms of art, as we shall now try to indicate, can be interpreted in terms 
of progressive awareness of aesthetic experience from its being a loose assemblage 
of discrete emotions to its realization as a process of fluid continuity. 

7 Bergson, Mind-Energy, trans. Wildon Carr, (London, 1920), p. 173. 

* Cf. William James’ description of Mozart’s method of composition, The Principles of 
Psychology, Vol. 1, (London, 1890), p. 255. 

* Mind-Energy, pp. 173-174. (Italics mine.) 

10 4 Portrait of the Artist, etc., p. 242. 

" Bergson, The Creative Mind, trans. M. L. Andison, (N. Y., 1946), p. 273. 

2A Portrait of the Artist, etc., pp. 242-243. 

* It may be here noted that Stephen’s conception of art as progressing through three 


different forms is described only in the Portrait; in Stephen Hero, these forms are presented 
only as “three distinct natural kinds,’ p. 64. 
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The lyrical form, it may be seen, represents, according to Stephen Dedalus, the 
most elementary phase of literary creation, being in fact “the simplest verbal 
vesture of an instant of emotion, a rhythmical cry such as ages ago cheered on the 
man who pulled at the oar or dragged stones up a slope. He who utters it is more 
conscious of the instant of emotion than of himself as feeling emotion.’’* In other 
words, every lyrical outburst of feeling remains a discrete and independent 
entity not completely related to the person who experiences it. This, according to 
Bergson, would be symbolical of a mechanistic conception of experience con- 
stituting instants of emotion as spatial elements not lending themselves to a 
process of creative interpenetration of -the ‘instant of emotion” and the artist 
“himself as feeling emotion.” This marks the first stage in the development of 
artistic modes of expression, and the epical form emerges from it “when the artist 
prolongs and broods upon himself as the centre of an epical event.’’ The unrelated 
instant of emotion has now lengthened itself into “‘an epical' event,” and the 
artist by virtue of prolonged brooding upon himself, is able to let his personality 
flow into his work, giving to the experience therein represented a dynamic aspect. 
To quote Stephen Dedalus again, “the personality of the artist passes into the 
action like a vital sea.’””!® 

The dramatic form, Stephen further adds, ‘‘is reached when the vitality which 
has flowed and eddied round each person fills every person with such vital force 
that he or she assumes a proper and intangible esthetic life. The personality of 
the artist, at first a cry or a cadence or a mood and then a fluid and lambent nar- 
rative, finally refines itself out of existence, impersonalises itself, so to speak. The 
esthetic image in the dramatic form is life purified in and reprojected from the 
human imagination.’’!* This is how, he concludes, “the mystery of esthetic, like 
that of material creation,” is consummated. 

This seems to be an interesting counterpart to Bergson’s theory of creative 
evolution in which the dramatic form signifies the culmination of the élan vital 
(“vital force”) injecting itself into matter and transforming it into living organ- 
ism. The dramatic form implies, however paradoxical it may seem, the im- 
manence of the creative spirit in every character or situation. The artist, through 
a stupendous intuitive effort, succeeds so completely in identifying himself with 
his character and scene that he remains, like God Almighty, “within or behind or 
beyond or above his handiwork, invisible, refined out of existence . . .’””” This 
attitude of the dramatic artist is often misunderstood to signify conventional 
objectivity, whereas it implies, in fact, the culmination of the literary process 
when the artist, after having injected something of his élan vital into each of his 
characters, finally emerges as a cosmic spirit, “indifferent, paring his fingernails.” 

Joyce’s own development as a novelist may be explained in terms of these 
progressive forms of literary composition. Stephen Hero and A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man represent the earliest phase of literary development, both 
novels being, in a sense, a series of discrete instants of emotion or rhythmical 


144A Portrait of the Artist, etc., p. 244. (Italics mine.) 
18 4 Portrait of the Artist, etc., p. 244. 

16 A Portrait of the Artist, etc.,.p. 244. (Italics mine.) 
17 [bid., p. 245. 
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cries, not cohering into any ostensible pattern of dynamic continuity. The main 

episode in the Portrait, when Stephen in the course of his rambles on the beach 

suddenly realizes his aesthetic ideal of using words in their multiple meanings and 

associations, centers round an intense lyrical cry of spiritual anguish. ‘‘His throat 

ached with a desire to cry aloud, the cry of a hawk or eagle on high, to cry pierc- 

ingly of his deliverance to the winds . . . An instant of wild flight had delivered 

him and the cry of triumph which his lips withheld cleft his brain. 

—Stephaneforos!’’!® 

As he breaks away in freedom from ‘the pale service of the altar,’ he feels 
“his throat throbbing with song . . . a lust of wandering in his feet,” and a few 
paces further, his eyes fall on a girl whose “bosom was as a bird’s, soft and slight, 
slight and soft as the breast of some darkplumaged dove . . . Heavenly God! cried 
Stephen’s soul, in an outburst of profane joy.’’!® 

These moments of lyrical intensity, like discrete drops of water, seem to become 
larger and heavier and then fall down without flowing into a continuous stream. 

Ulysses emerges from the Portrait as Joyce “prolongs and broods upon himself 
as the centre of an epical event.’° The narrative ceases to be a mere pseudo- 
biography, with the center of interest shifting from Stephen Dedalus to Leopold 
Bloom. But Joyce’s vicarious experience appears to flow round each of his char- 
acters and episodes like ‘‘a vital sea.”’ Ulysses, unlike the Portrait, is not a series 
of lyrical outbursts, but progresses organically with an epical design imposed upon 
its continuous flow. Leopold Bloom’s commonplace experiences of a single day 
have the same epical significance as the adventures of Ulysses, his Greek proto- 
type. Ulysses, in a sense, is a vast epic of the Common Man of today. 

But Stephen Dedalus in Ulysses still strongly suggests the personal point of 
view of his creator, and therefore, it is only in Finnegans Wake that Joyce com- 
pletely refines himself “out of existence” and achieves an impersonal presentation 
of experience. In this sense, Finnegans Wake is a “dramatic” work, because the 
writer’s personality does not intrude into the narrative which flows on, as it were, 
by itself. Characters and situations, mythical or symbolical, culled from the 
summation of human experience, blend ceaselessly into each other in a process of 
“constant fluxion.” 


18 A Portrait of the Artist, etc., p. 193. 


194 Portrait of the Artist, etc., p. 195. 
20 Thid., p. 244. 











WHY ARE THERE PRIMARY COLORS? 
EUGENE E. GLOYE 


The phenomenologically distinct qualities of “hueness” are often accepted as 
“given”’ first-order data in aesthetic inquiry. Such acceptance seems to rest on 
the assumption that the nature of color perception in its universal aspects deter- 
mines the particular hues which are appreciated as primaries. Recent experimen- 
tal evidence concerning the influence of color vocabulary taken together with 
current understanding of the physiology of color vision forms a basis for criticism 
of the “universality” assumption. The present discussion is an attempt to clarify 
the problem of “primary colors” in so far as it is pertinent for aesthetic theory. 

One explanation (perhaps the traditional one) for the primacy of certain hues 
in color perception suggests that this phenomenon arises out of the character of 
the sensory receiving apparatus which serves vision. Since such apparatus is 
universal (similar for all physiologically normal human beings), it appears to 
follow that particular primary colors are universal in human experience. This 
position, however, overlooks the physiological fact that aJl information arriving 
at the cortex (in terms of nerve impulses) has been contaminated through numer- 
ous neural interactions so that it is in no way “pure.’” In light of such ‘‘contam- 
ination’ both below the cortex and at the cortical level, the experiencing of “raw” 
sensations is not possible. Apparently, hue experiences must be considered 
relatively simple perceptions. Allowing, as is indicated by a mass of psychological 
evidence, that all perceptions, even the so-called “simple” ones, bring incoming 
information together with some record of past experience (which is clearly in- 
fluenced to a significant extent by personal and cultural variables) there is a clear 
argument against the use of “raw” sensations as absolutes per se in any theo- 
retical system.? It is, however, a much more subtle matter when we entertain the 
question: To what degree are sensory mechanisms determinative of the particular 
character of perceptual hue dimensions? 

The phenomenological appreciation of ‘“hueness” is basically correlated with 
wave length variations in the adequate (normal) stimulus for vision; a form of 
electromagnetic energy commonly called “light.”” While wave length is a con- 
tinuous physical variable, the perceptual responses to which changes in wave 
length give rise are of a qualitative character. Recognition of this situation long 
ago led theorists to hypothesize selectively responsive mechanisms at the retinal 
level (consistent with Miiller’s law of specific nerve energies) to account for color 
reception. In light of the considerable controversy concerning the exact nature of 
the visual end-organs, it is of some significance that Granit® has been able to show 


1In fact, in the visual system there exist numerous interconnections between neurons 
at the retinal level so that it is, in a way, amazing that discrete qualities of hue (apparently 
dependent upon distinct neural’ pathways) are communicated upward at all. 

2 While the Gestalt position would maintain that certain aspects of perceptual experience 
are “‘built-in,’’ this is considered a central (cortical) phenomenon. 

3R. Granit, Sensory Mechanisms of the Retina, New York: Oxford University Press, 1947. 
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(through a micro-electrode technique which allows the stimulation of individual 
receptor units) that several animals which have a photopic spectrum similar to 
that of man have four different general types of receptor units which are sensitive 
(in terms of lowest threshold) to different narrow wave length bands. The sensi- 
tivities of these receptor units seem to cluster around wave lengths which give 
rise to the following hue experiences: red, yellow, green, blue. Hartridge,* using 
a micro-stimulus technique which allows minute points of light to fall on the 
retinae of human subjects, has presented essentially the same results. 

Inquiry into hue appreciation in terms of cortical events seems to demand some 
modification of the significance of the receptor-cell varieties at the retinal level. 
Detailed anatomical studies by Le Gros Clark® indicate that there are only three 
distinct types of optic fibres which function in hue differentiation. Segregation of 
the three fibres occurs at the geniculate body and is maintained as they are 
relayed to local points in the visual cortex. Clark’s findings suggest that at the 
cortical level, color vision is dependent upon the mixing of impulses (through 
relative degrees of neural excitation) in three rather than four nerve pathways. 
Such a view is consistent with the long established fact that all colors can be re- 
produced with the mixing of three correctly selected stimulus wave lengths. The 
parsimonious assumption from color mixing data that the receptor system is 
composed of three units has had wide appeal.* The four phenomenological 
primaries which find a parallel in distinct receptor types with Granit’s data have, 
however, been a continued source of criticism for three-unit approaches, whether 
or not they involve sense-organ assumptions. 

There are at least two possibilities for resolving the apparent disagreement 
between Granit’s isolation of four differentially sensitive receptor-cell varieties 
and Clark’s evidence for cortical representation in terms of three neural path- 
ways, disregarding the matter of the appreciation of certain hues as primary: 
(a) One may view with skepticism Granit’s distinction between receptor units on 
the basis of luminosity curves which have peaks at 600 millimicrons (red) and 
580 millimicrons (yellow), especially since there is admittedly an overlap in the 
variability around these wave lengths. The micro-electrode technique is not 
entirely without the possibility of error. (b) It is at the same time conceivable 
that all varieties of receptor-cells for vision do not have separate cortical represen- 
tation. Yellow may well gain its distinctive quality through a patterned activity 
in a three-fiber system rather than through a “‘clear’’ fiber of its own. Though the 
latter hypothesis is not entirely consistent with Miiller’s law of specific nerve 
energies, it has precedent with evidence from audition and gustation. Further 
support is gained in the phenomenon of bilateral color mixing. It has been 
demonstrated that a yellow hue quality is fleetingly produced when red light is 
used as a stimulus for one eye and green light as a stimulus for the other. 

In spite of the disagreements, physiological knowledge in the area of color 

‘H. Hartridge, ‘‘Colour Receptors of the Human Fovea,’’ Nature Lord., 158 (1946), 
97-98. 

5 W. E. Le Gros Clark, ‘‘Anatomical Patterns as the Basis for Sensory Discrimination,’’ 
49th Boyle Lecture, Oxford Univ. Jun. Sci. Club, 1947. 


° This is demonstrated by the continued popularity of the classical Young-Helmholtz 
theory which postulates three basic receptor types. 
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vision seems mature enough to warrant critical evaluation of the phenomenon of 
hue primacy in terms of sensory and cortical mechanisms. It is, first of all, striking 
that evidence points to considerable variability in wave length sensitivities on 
the retina. Granit’s clusters of receptor-unit types do not effectively parallel our 
experience which seems to contain stable primary hues (i.e., “pure” red, ‘“‘pure” 
blue, etc.). In addition, neither Granit’s findings nor evidence from color mixing 
presents wave length peaks which identify hues usually considered phenomeno- 
logically “‘pure.”” The conclusion that there are variables other than those con- 
sidered in a physiological approach seems clearly justified. The appreciation of 
certain hues as “primary” may classify as a “complex” perceptual experience 
which, even though it involves the definition of hue quality (as against qualitative 
properties of the physical stimulus), through receptor mechanisms, is significantly 
influenced by learning or experience. Such experiences may introduce stability 
as “primary hues” in the face of instability in receptor-cell variations just as 
experience seems to provide stability in the face of constantly changing brightness 
of illumination (the constancy phenomenon). Implied, is the view that particular 
primary hues are not “given” or universal and can not be dealt with as first-order 
data. 

Both cross-cultural studies which show that hue definition is relative to 
language categories and experimental investigations which demonstrate that hue 
definition is amenable to change through color-naming and through social pres- 
sure are pertinent to a thesis that language is of fundamental importance in intro- 
ducing stable primary colors in perception. The results of studies of both these 
varieties will each be taken up in turn. 

Kower * reports that in early contacts with a group of African natives, Euro- 
peans were surprised to learn that these people made no linguistic distinction 
between the hues we call blue and green. It was a first assumption that all mem- 
bers of this group were color-blind. Subsequent investigation, however, demon- 
strated that differential responses to the two hues could be made by the Africans 
when such responses were given instrumental value.® Apparently with our 
categoried “blue” and “green” grouped together and assigned a single color name 
in the vocabulary of this particular native language, a hue falling between blue 
and green was considered to be of a basic quality by these people. 

In a recent publication, Lenneberg and Roberts!® present more reliable evidence 
of a character similar to that discussed by Kower. The Lenneberg and Roberts 


7The approximate wave length equivalents in our own classification system are as 
follows: red, 700 my; yellow, 580 my; green, 530 my; blue, 480 my. Granit’s luminosity curves 
peak at the following wave lengths: 600 my (yellow-red), 580 my (green), 530 my (blue) and 
540 mz (violet-blue). Note also that the three wave lengths demanded to reproduce effec- 
tively the visible spectrum through color mixing are: 530 my (green), 460 my (violet-blue) 
and 650 my (red-orange). 

8B. J. Kower, Colors and their Character, The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1949. 

* It is reasonable to believe that color distinctions are originated through assignment of 
names when the distinctions have an instrumental value for a group of people. 

10 EF. H. Lenneberg and J. M. Roberts, ‘“The Language of Experience, A Study in Meth- 
odology,’’ Ind. Univ. Pub. in Anthro., Memoir 13, Supplement to International Journal of 
American Linguistics, 22: 2, 1956. 
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monograph is concerned with experimental investigation of the thesis advanced 

by several linguists (most notably Cassirer and Whorf) which suggests that 

Weltanschauung (world view) is a product of language and more broadly, cultural 

experience. It reports a cross-cultural investigation of color-naming and color 

mapping. The results of this investigation make it clear that Zuni Indians have a 

color world which is organized differently from our own. For example, the Zuni 

language does not contain separate basic terms for the “yellow” and “orange” 

categories in English, and apparently an orange-yellow has the character of a 
phenomenological primary under these particular language conditions, as it is 
identified by a single color name. 

The present author conducted a study similar to that of Carmichael, Hogan, 
and Walter" in which a series of color chips of intermediate hues were shown to 
three different groups of subjects. For groups A and B, a “set’’ was given with 
the introduction of different color names so that different primary components 
of the hues were emphasized. For example, a blue-green was called “Kansas 
City blue” on one occasion and ‘‘Kansas City green” on another. Group C, the 
control group, was given only city names to identify the hues. All groups were 
required to memorize the color names and later tested for retention. In the 
retention test situation, names were provided and the subjects’ task was to select 
the particular hue they had seen earlier from among a series of chips in the 
Munsell Color Book. While errors in chip selection tended to vary on either side 
of the “correct”’ chip for the control group C, groups A and B made significantly 
more errors in the direction of the hue terms included in the color names they: 
originally memorized. This study seems to demonstrate that the color name is a 
significant factor influencing the memory impression of a particular hue. 

Social forces were shown to alter subjective standards for primary colors in 
the following way by another unpublished study in which the author partici- 
pated: A series of color chips ranging from violet to green with brightness and 
saturation controlled was shown each of a number of subjects with the request 
that they select the chip which they felt represented “true blue.” At a later 
time each of the same subjects was subjected to the influence of a psuedo color 
expert who consistently picked as “true blue” chips some hue distance from their 
own original selection. Almost without exception, the subjects changed their 
choice in the direction of the “expert’s” choice. 

In conclusion it is reasonable to suggest that since hues do not seem to display 
either universal or stable primacy, they cannot be counted among the “‘abso- 
lutes” in human experience. Any theory of aesthetic values which attempts to 
use them so is open to criticism.!* In a broader way, the generalization that there 
is parallel experience among all men because of parallel sensory structures can- 
not be maintained easily if one accepts the foregoing analysis of primary hues 
as a single example of the general relativity of sense impressions. 


"L. Carmichael, H. F. Hogan, A. A. Walter, ‘An Experimental Study of the Effect of 
Language on the Reproduction of Visually Perceived Form,” J. Exper. Psychol., 15 (1932), 
pp. 73-86. 

” Certainly this matter is deceptive since we all are accustomed to dealing with color 
categories which are part of a broad Western tradition. We would expect only minor vari- 
ations in the color world of various Western sub-cultures. 
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Bayer, R. Traité d’Esthétique. Paris, 1956, Librairie Armand Colin, pp. 302, 1,050 Frs. 

Professor Bayer of the Sorbonne is an editor of the Revue d’Esthétique and author of im- 
portant volumes and articles on aesthetics. His new treatise is divided into four books. 
The first presents the beautiful as an open experience of dialectic and discovery. The second 
analyzes the functions, motivations, and kinds of art. The third takes up questions of aes- 
thetic reality, value, and judgment. The fourth examines methods and theories of aesthetics. 
The reader will have a delightful review of the history of the subject, with fresh comments. 
The Greeks are still to be reckoned with in these pages, and the great German aestheticians 
(omitting Miiller-Freienfels and Paul Plaut), a few English ones and Italian, but no Ameri- 
cans except for two or three nods to William James and one each to Santayana and Munro. 
The French are here in force, which is natural. The strange thing is that the author does 
not have their reliance upon the scientific approach to aesthetics. 

His master, Victor Basch, is referred to with respect, who valiantly trusted reason and 
science in social questions and thought aesthetics could be a science. But Bayer ridicules 
the ‘(dogmatism of strict experimental method”’ as if being experimental in aesthetics had to 
mean the discredited attempt to establish sensory laws of color, sound, etc. It is no news 
now that beauty is not in physical color and not to be found in laboratory tests of pleasure, 
since the optic nerve is not just a matter of physics when the subjective and variable factors 
of vision are considered; also the way original painters modify the sensibility of the retina 
and make discoveries which are more than physical (cf. pp. 19, 29). Attacking experimental 
psychology he cites Fechner’s “aesthetics from below,” the work of Wundt and other early 
German experimenters, vaguely brings in America, and remarks: ‘‘Application of the ex- 
perimental method to aesthetics is very difficult, because the aesthetic domain is feeling” 
(p. 255). Various methods developed later are summarized, with stress on the difficulties 
rather than the possibilities. To Bayer it is paradoxical to apply scientific method to “‘the 
subjective and the qualitative” (p. 262). He is too dualistic to put his conceptions of the 
scientific and the aesthetic together. ‘“‘A normative science is not a science except by an 
abuse of words”’ (p. 263). 

This sounds anachronistic on this side of the Atlantic in view of all that has been done on 
value (most recently in Charles Morris’ Varieties of Human Value); also when account is 
taken of the notable German value studies and Bayer’s own work on the aesthetic values 
of grace and rhythm, as well as the research done by his colleagues Lalo and Souriau in 
many books and papers. What about Souriau’s ‘General Methodology for the Scientific 
Study of Aesthetic Appreciation” in this Journal (XIV, 1, Sept. 1955) which takes great 
care to do justice to all that might be called ‘‘subjective and qualitative?’’ What about 
Lalo’s early book, L’Esthétique Expérimentale Contemporaine in which he showed and de- 
clared that the experimental method ‘‘is not at all limited to measurable facts or the simpli- 
fied procedures of the laboratories?” (p. 198). 

When not dismissing scientific method Bayer is delighting in the exploratory freedom 
of art (as if science were not also free and adventurous). There is no formula for a work of 
art, he says, because search and discovery begin at once with the handling of its sensuous 
stuff, and creative touches count at every step. Freedom of choice runs throughout in a 
spontaneous play of the artist’s powers, apart from any organic or practical function. 
Bayer likes this vein in Kant—the aesthetician he refers to most often (Plato is next, then 
Lalo, Bergson, Schiller). 

Much is made of the Kantian point that aesthetic pleasure is not strictly pleasure in an 
object but ‘‘delectation”’ in an aesthetic object, which is not a fixed thing that must be per- 
ceived in a necessary way but a problematic affair, a dialectic into which the subject enters 
with free responses, to make a composition of aspects which exist only for aesthetic con- 
templation. Bayer wants to keep the beautiful from the useful except for the great use of 
helping men to live. He says they need to have surroundings they can feel attached to, and 
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that art is the imaginative satisfaction of the artist’s and the public’s secret or inhibited 
desires (p. 168). He calls artists value-seekers who give us fresh reasons for loving life (pp. 
183, 184). 

But they should not seek values too far afield. Their originality must be traditional and 
universal enough to reach an audience. (There is no mention of the split today between being 
an entertainer with a wide appeal and a serious artist with a small following.) After asking 
whether art and craft are separate or the same, Bayer decides that craft as such does not 
have the drive of art toward wholeness. Art must have a message. Painting is not a mere 
craft or minor art because it does not just try to see what can be done with paint but at- 
tempts some interpretation of the world. A work of art is more than virtuosity or technique. 
Without benefit of Dewey, Bayer calls art an experience. It is an empirical discovery of the 
sensuous and the human world (p. 223). He likes to speak of artistic activity as heuristic, 
as a dialectic of the same and the other, a guided research and interpretation in search of 
new seeing (pp. 55, 58, 61). So he objects to formalism which leads Souriau to regard decora- 
tion and ornament as the highest art; and objects to the Gestaltists as too formalist and 
a priori (p. 88). He criticizes the Einfiihlung school of Basch as caring too much about in- 
spiration (p. 178). Noting that each art has its own technical conditions (p. 216), he feels 
that Guyau lumped the arts too indiscriminately in the life-enhancing function and prefers 
Lalo’s way of uniting them as diverse modifications of the beautiful (p. 218). Munro is 
criticized (pp. 218-219) for being ‘‘too close to sociological diversity,’”’ since he finds in the 
visual and auditory arts alone a list of a hundred different arts (in The Arts and their In- 
terrelations). Bayer’s own classification is between the verbal or conceptual arts, which can 
evoke only images, and the sensuous arts (p. 219). 

His conclusion is that aesthetic value, for the artist and for the aesthetician, is in ‘‘lead- 
ing the spirit closer to the reality within the created object.’’ What is there must be sought 
indirectly, dialectically, through art’s effects and the responses they call forth (p. 288). 
Art for Bayer is successful when it suggests an underlying harmony, and he has ample pre- 
cedent for this, from Plato to Claudel. The interest and satisfaction which art gives, by 
vicariously stimulating the free play of man’s capacities, Bayer thinks of as a massage 
incidental to the message (pp. 285, 287). It is clear that he is not seriously concerned with 
making aesthetics scientific. He wants something else: to bring together a metaphysics 
of the arts and their practice (p. 284). 

Van METER AMES 


Parker, Dewitt H. The Philosophy of Value (with preface by William Frankena). Ann 

Arbor, 1957, University of Michigan Press, pp. vi + 272, $5.00. 

The wisdom literature of our age is enriched by this sensitive testament. Professor Park- 
er’s posthumous analysis of value extends into our own day the warmly and broadly human 
and humane studies begun so many years ago. This book belongs with R. B. Perry’s General 
Theory of Value, and far surpasses Perry’s in grace and readability. 

Here we have Parker’s literary psychology and semantics of generic value; his axiological 
metaphysic, we are told by Professor Frankena in his preface, seems never to have been 
completed. The tradition remains that of nineteenth-century German voluntarism, tem- 
pered with twentieth-century psychology: intrinsic value is still defined in terms of the 
satisfaction of desire; more specifically (p. 10) value is said to be the ‘objective’ or satis- 
fying activity of a self. The active fulfillment of any desire or need is insofar good; its good- 
ness is of course relative to the acting self and to other selves in social environments. This 
position is developed with phenomenological subtlety and defended against the usual 
objections. 

Chapters III (‘‘The Expression of Value’”’) and VIII (‘‘The Relativity of Value and its 
Limits”) contain contemporary semantic analyses of value-expressions and prove that 
Parker remained to the end acutely aware of current work. It will surprise many students 
to find him espousing a view close to that of his colleague, Professor C. L. Stevenson (though 
so far as I can find, without a single reference to Ethics and Language!). Value judgments 
are here denied assertive function, and interpreted as expressive-imperative. As such, 
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‘they are neither true nor false’’ (p. 68). The connection between this presently fashionable 
position and the underlying doctrine is, unfortunately, not made sufficiently explicit. As 
it stands, there appear to be two positions in this book: one traditional naturalistic one 
which interprets ‘‘This is good” as equivalent to (a) ‘This is an objective satisfying de- 
sire,’ and another which interprets ‘‘expressions of value’’ as (b) expressive evocations, 
Now, (a) is clearly propositional in function, while sentences of form (6) are not. The 
thought seems to move back and forth between these views. An example from the realm 
of aesthetic judgment may help to make this clear. 

‘My luve is like a red, red rose’”’ is viewed as “‘lyrical, as a kind of conceptual music.” 
‘*. .. what the poet is trying to do is to communicate to us how he feels toward his sweet- 
heart, as if he had said simply ‘How I do love her—as I love a rose! As I love the spring!” 
(p. 71). The poet is said to be trying not to describe his feeling, but to express it, and to 
evoke a similar one in us (p. 74). 

Now, whether this interpretation of poetry be correct or not (and I believe it to be, at 
the very least, inadequate), it reveals in its context a serious ambiguity in what Professor 
Parker meant by ‘‘expression of value.’’ A poetic line must for Parker be an expression of 
value in a sense radically different from that in which an evaluation of the poetic line is an 
expression of value. Consider (c) “ “My luve is like a red, red rose’ is a beautifully poetic 
line.’’? This sentence is presumably not an expression of value in Parker’s sense. For it 
(unlike expressions of value) could presumably be translated into a report or prediction of 
desire-satisfactions (else what remains of the generic definition of value, or its aesthetic 
specification?). Yet, in using (c), we seem also to be expressing and evoking feelings, as 
well as reporting and predicting satisfactions. But if this is the case, we should revise or at 
least extend our definition of ‘‘value.”’ 

We must conclude that, for all his care, Professor Parker did not achieve an ultimate 
clarity ...as he of course, with all his gentle, perceptive grace, would have been first to 
proclaim. We must also admit that The Analysis of Art and The Principles of Aesthetics 
remain primary sources for students of aesthetics, who will turn to The Philosophy of Value 
more for edification and inspiration than for fresh and sustained analysis. 

Those who knew its author will find this book revealing and moving, and will feel a fresh 
sense of loss that Parker could not have completed this manuscript, repairing its occasional 
lapses in argument and expression, and extending the study as he would have wished. 

Dovetas N. Morean 


Morris, CHARLES. Varieties of Human Value. University of Chicago Press, 1956, pp. 204, 
$5.00. 

In the broadest terms, this study has as its aim knowledge of preferences for varied forms 
of the “‘good life.’? In Mr. Morris’ terminology the data for analysis consist in a measure- 
ment of ‘‘conceived values’”’—the preferable—rather than a measurement of what is actually 
preferred. In two earlier works, Paths of Life and The Open Self, Morris has formulated the 
problem in terms of a probable relationship between basic personality components and their 
expression in various religions, ethical systems, types of art, and philosophies. Here the 
treatment receives further elaboration and modification as a result of the use of statistical 
techniques and value scales. 

What emerges from the data is a patterning of factors which lends support to the hypo- 
thesis that both individuals within a culture, and cultures themselves, tend to exhibit value 
patterns which range over a wide variety of ‘‘objects’’: ways to live, paintings, metaphysical 
systems, religious beliefs. In addition, it turns out that, relative to these data, the co- 
variants are psychological, social, and biological. 

There are two types of questions which one asks about a work of this sort: those relating 
to the validity and reliability of the scales, sampling, and other statistical measurements 
and those relating to the generalizations from these data and the bearing of the latter upon 
traditional ‘‘normative” problems of value. Both types of questions are touched upon by 
Mr. Morris. But the former type receives more consideration than the latter. If, as he sug- 
gests, ‘‘axiology is the science of preferential behavior’’ it is quite clear that a study of this 
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sort opens up the way for the further empirical investigation of ‘‘value” in an objective 
and quantitative way. 

One of the most interesting and extensively explored areas of preference is that for re- 
productions of paintings. In this section of the book, Mr. Morris touches on questions of 
the relationship between expressions of preference and appraisal. Although it is not always 
clear that likings are expressed in terms of aesthetic criteria, whatever these may be, it is 
found that ‘‘good’”’ and “liking” are not used synonymously, as has sometimes been sup- 
posed. Since the material on preference for paintings was used primarily as further docu- 
mentation of the main thesis, questions of interest to aestheticians are not especially ex- 
plored. For example, questions relating to changes in taste, learning to appreciate works 
of art, and so forth, might be formulated and analyzed in this way. The question of the 
“philosophical implications,’’ if any, of this book should evoke much discussion and com- 
ment. 

Marcuerite H. Foster 


Poutet, Georces. Studies in Human Time. Translated by Elliott Coleman. Baltimore, 

1956, The Johns Hopkins Press, pp. 363, $5.00. 

Part of the tour de force quality of this book lies in the ingenuity with which M. Poulet 
reveals the conception and expression of time in certain writers, and part lies in the style 
of the translation and its original. Part of it also lies without question in the book’s genuine 
brilliance. Nevertheless, it is possible that the claims which have been made for it are not 
quite accurate. The publishers have chosen to place a comment by Le Soir’s reviewer on 
the dust jacket: ‘‘This book could very well reshape the methods of literary criticism.’ 
This is going a bit far, for although M. Poulet reveals a great deal about the methods of 
certain writers, he makes few distinctions between kinds of writing, and one feels that his 
method works as well upon Descartes as upon Moliére or James—better perhaps—and in 
the same manner with the same presuppositions about the nature of his subject matter. 
Even if we are to take criticism as only an interpretive and not an evaluative mode, it is 
clear that Poulet is generally led to a discussion of what idea of time each writer expresses 
rather than how he expresses time or how time is used in the expression. 

Often, too, one suspects that the casting of Poulet’s discussion into the form of a time 
consideration is arbitrary and that some other approach might just as well have 
been adopted for the results obtained. The ingenuity of the book sometimes seems to lie in 
Poulet’s ability to work the subject around to time. Even so, one cannot deny its many 
marvelous insights. When Poulet points out to us that the novels of James deal with a “move- 
ment in space, and not one in time’’ and elaborates upon this, we see James from a new 
perspective. His general introduction to the history of ideas of time from the Middle Ages 
to the present is excellent, and he is especially good on Proust. 

Had Poulet been primarily interested in criticism, he would have treated the literary 
works of the authors with whom he is concerned in more detail. Instead he tends to genera- 
lize, and sometime he bases a good deal of his stated evidence upon what the writers have 
said about their work or themselves. This tendency toward the general statement may 
account for the book’s style, which is often (no different from most books on time) tor- 
tuously abstract. Sometimes it is repetitive, as if the author, aware of the danger of ab- 
straction, is seeking to communicate by means of a series of images repeating or modifying 
a single idea. For example, this paragraph on Moliére: ‘‘All else is the comic moment. The 
difficulty which that implies is that it is not ‘given’ to enter directly into the person of the 
character. Far from entering into his being, it is a matter of ‘entering into ridicule of him.’ 
And to enter upon ridicule is precisely the contrary of entering into a being; it is to with- 
draw from him: it is to put the person in the position of the object one sees, and not a being 
with whom one feels. It is to pose an object instead of being a subject.” The style also ex- 
hibits Poulet’s liking for certain rhetorical devices which, although often effective, tend to 
wear with continued use. These matters create a certain degree of opacity. One must often 
reread. This is not objectionable if the complexity of the subject matter, and not the style 
alone, demands it. 
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The problem of time in literature is an important one for criticism, but it is likely that 
the approach to it, if it is to be important, will eventually have to be made through more 
concrete treatment of style and image, closer consideration of the language. M. Poulet has 
admirably shown us the changing conceptions of time as they are expressed by French 
writers from Montaigne to Proust (there is an appendix on American writers). Perhaps his 
study is only a step toward criticism, but it is surely a journey into understanding. 

Hazarp ADAMS 


NEWMEYER, SARAH. Enjoying Modern Art. New York, 1955, Reinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion, pp. 216, 32 pls., $4.95. 

In this little morality play of the arts, the hero (new vision, a capacity for seeing the 
world ‘‘as though it had been created fresh this morning’’) contests repeatedly with the 
evil forces of established and derivative forms for the beautiful bound body of society’s 
recognition and acclaim . . . a struggle often so protracted that the heroic quality of the 
protagonist vanishes in the consumation of his quest. The mantle of the hero is carried 
successively by many artists, but is never lost to sight, however confused the struggle. 
If one who wears the mantle so proudly is found to reappear in the next cycle among the 
forces of reaction, it must be realized that this serves to point up the evolutionary nature 
of the conflict. Given the form of the melodrama it is inevitable that some artists and art 
forms must be thrust harshly into the villain’s role: as hero (for the moment) ‘Jacques 
Louis David . . . a sound and gifted painter . . . freed France and the art world in general 
from the Rococo. . . cleared away the rubbishy remnants of.a style which had wandered 
off from the living stream of art to lose itself in the arid wastes of meaningless ornamenta- 
tion and perpetual self-imitation”’ (p. 9). Again we are told that ‘‘near the end of the nine- 
teenth century, Realism fell, taking with it the false idol of Vel4zquez.”’ The play’s the thing. 

Will the layman, for whom this book is written, respond only to drama cast in the harsh 
conflicts of horse opera and the half-hour television package? Varying answers to this ques- 
tion are a measure of faith in the capacity of the individual, and here faith is wanting. 
Miss Newmeyer’s ability to clarify and order the complex forces of the modern movement 
in the arts far exceeds her respect for her audience. Technically she has been extremely 
able and adroit in weaving together the strands of her material so that the movement of 
the play never falters and the story line is never lost. Modern art—defined as ‘‘a way of 
seeing . . . uncluttered by previous impressions . . .”’ is taken up at the end of the eighteenth 
century, followed through the Romantic movement and the Barbizon group (with, at this 
point, a quick excursion back in time to pick up Goya and El Greco), then on to the Im- 
pressionists, the Post-Impressionists and the twentieth century. Miss Newmeyer is at her 
best when the stream of her narrative is running smoothly and she can exercise her very 
real talent to convey in a little space a warm sense of the nature of an artist’s personality 
and the character of his work. But the facility of her style makes all the more jolting at 
times the tendency to pick up and pass on stereotyped interpretations of an artist’s intent 
(most noticeably, it seems to me, in the case of Cézanne) and the occasional egregious error 
of fact—Marin’s primary medium is not, after all, opaque watercolor, as stated on page 163. 

The need this book attempts to meet cannot, I feel, be denied or wished away. The pro- 
liferation, during the last century, of the number and variety of objects toward which we 
take an aesthetic attitude—the increase in attention to ancient and exotic arts, and the 
diversification of tendencies in recent painting and sculpture—coupled with the substantial 
though untabulated increase in the numbers of persons seeking active experience of these 
art forms, has created tensions expressed in emotions that range from excitement and a 
sense of high adventure through bewilderment to actual fear and rejection. A little con- 
sideration will indicate how natural it is that recent experimental art should become the 
focus and center of these hopes and fears. 

Attempts to assist the layman—by art museums, adult education organizations, and 
publications—have taken varying forms. One approach is that of the underwriter, in which 
the prestige of an imposing institution, or the weight of the printed word, is pledged to the 
support of the modern movement. It is less easy, recognizing that the perception of a work 
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of art is an act, involving the developed capacity of the mind to achieve a synthesis of the 
presented and suggested components of the work, to seek a means that may bring about the 
growth of a capacity to perceive. We know that there are many, in this time of cultural 
insecurity, who, ignorant of the rewards of aesthetic experience, would forego the actuality 
for the appearance of knowledge. Those who would teach must establish a position in re- 
lation to this fact. The author, formerly Publicity Director for the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York, in the dedication of this book states her position perhaps more frankly 
than she intends: ‘‘This book is for Intelligent People who have not the time—or perhaps 
the inclination—to make a study of modern art ... but would like to know what it’s all 
about.”’ 
Grorce D. CuLLER 


Panorsky, Dora and Erwin. Pandora’s Bor. The Changing Aspects of a Mythical Symbol. 
New York, 1956, Pantheon, Bollingen Series LII, pp. xiv + 158, 60 ills., frontispiece, 
$4.00. 

Questions which concern the tradition of Pandora and her mission relate of necessity 
to the elementary questions of philosophy: ‘‘What is man, and what is the nuture of his 
fate?” The purpose of the authors of Pandora’s Boz is modest, admirably provincial, and 
just. The book is a study in the history of art which reviews the variety of the characteristic 
forms in which the story of Pandora’s box has been visually represented, especially from the 
Renaissance to our own day. (Pandora’s box was not a topic of medieval art.) The nature 
of this study, however, is essentially different from that of other studies which trace the 
“changing aspects” of a given motif in the history of art. The authors are keenly aware of 
the cogency of the ultimate questions involved. They look at the images they selected for 
study as representations (or mere illustrations, as the case may be) of different interpreta- 
tions of the myth of Pandora, and they separate, as a matter of course, valuable interpre- 
tations from those that are shallow. This work is delicate because the language of works of 
art is wonderfully subtle. The fashion in which it is carried on permits us to see more clearly 
the relation which exists between the beauty of a work of art and the adequate presentation 
of its subject matter. We learn, in other words, not only about styles in the history of 
art, but also about the nature of style. The authors distinguish two fundamental views 
of the story: one, Jewish or Christian, in which Pandora resembles Eve; and the other, 
classical, in which evil is seen as the result of ignorance. (Representations of the latter 
view, they feel, are often somewhat forced because the myth itself does not quite support 
it.) The two views, which in various representations may be mixed up, will under dif- 
ferent circumstances assume different pictorial forms. The history of these changes is 
traced in chronological sequence. 

At the outset we learn that originally Pandora did not have a box. The classical sources 
agree that what she (or Epimetheus himself) opened, was a huge vat (pithos), which was 
quite untransportable and presumably had been on earth from the beginning of time. 
The authors discover that Pandora received the box (pyxis) from the hands of Erasmus 
of Rotterdam who, they suggest, ‘fused or confused”’ (the authors do not try to decide 
which) the story of Pandora with that of Psyche. This gift affected representations of 
Psyche, Pandora, and Hope crucially. The harvest of works of art of the Renaissance which 
the authors can explain and properly name in consequence is indeed rich. A number of 
them remain indifferent as works of art, their explanation notwithstanding. They are, 
however, often valuable stepping stones in the development of an argument which eventu- 
ally reveals other works of art in their full splendor. The lover of art will be especially 
grateful for the authors’ restoration of two pictures by Rosso Fiorentino which ordinarily 
would appeal only to the vanity of his eye and which now can enlist the joyful sympathy 
of his heart. 





1 Concerning the interpretation of a lovely drawing by Abraham van Diepenbeek, ‘“‘Cre- 
ation of Pandora” (pl. 35), it occurred to me that a certain coy and doll-like appearance 
of Pandora which the authors notice unfavorably might have |:zen carefully contrived by 
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Representations of the myth of Pandora which date from the 19th century are treated 
with a certain impatient amusement. The two pictures, on the other hand, which represent 
the modern era, are approached with a somewhat surprising awe. They are indeed astound- 
ing images. In the beginning, it will be recalled, there was no box. Now there is no Pan- 
dora, no beauty, no hope—just the box, full of evil portent. The authors, as if fleeing from 
this bitter end which, they say, completes the ‘“‘full cycle of representational evolution” 
conclude the book with a discussion of ‘‘Pandora on the Stage.’”’ It culminates in beauti- 
fully illuminating remarks on Goethe’s ‘‘Pandora.”’ 

Throughout the book the authors battle incidental ignorance. Their victories are re- 
corded in a great and rich variety of footnotes. The most valuable among them and per- 
haps the prize of the whole book, is note 13 of chapter IV, which returns to the seemingly 
pedantic and, therefore, puzzling ‘“‘Expulsion of the Vices from the Grove of Virtue,”’ by 
Mantegna, its original character of a polite compliment for Isabella d’Este. 

The style of the book is that of the well-founded, penetrating and detective story-like 
argument which distinguishes the written work of Professor Panofsky. Yet the presence 
of Mrs. Panofsky is felt throughout. The book is doubly learned, and its pace is fanciful 
and elegant. It is dedicated to the memory of Gustav Pauli.? 

Paiuipr P. Feu 


Micuetts, P. A. Hé Aisthétiké tés Architectonikés tou Beton-arme (The Aesthetics of Ferro- 
concrete Architecture). Athens, 1955, Ekdoseis tou Ethnikou Metsoviou Polytechneiou, 
pp. 196, 210 ills. 

In this important book, Prof. Michelis deals in a detailed and systematic manner with 
a subject that has received very little attention. As in his previous works (Architecture as 
an Art, An Aesthetic Approach to Byzantine Art, etc.), he employs the method of compara- 
tive morphology in order to arrive at well reasoned conclusions. 

He sets out in the preface by calling attention to the fact that ‘‘in our time art and 
technique have been divorced,’’ with the result that buildings are constructed which are 
not only architecturally (or artistically), but also technically inferior. This, he goes on to 
say, makes an aesthetic examination of the works of art and technique all the more neces- 
sary. In the preface and also in the introduction he seeks to explain the nature and causes 
of this divorce, and to stress the need of overcoming it. Three things that are emphasized 
are (a) that ‘‘we are going through a period of technocracy, during which we consider art 
as consisting in the displaying of the technical possibilities of new materials and how we 
build, rather than in what and why we build’’; (b) that ‘“‘public engineers must come to 
understand that the study of architecture [as an art] promotes even the utilitarian order of 
a work and the perfectness of the construction’’; and (c) that the aesthetic analysis of 
ferro-concrete architecture will greatly contribute to an improvement of the conditions 
necessary for building superior ferro-concrete structures, by providing a new conception 
of form and style, and by enlightening our aesthetic judgment, so that it will appreciate 
the new forms as appropriate for given works and as symbols of the contemporary spirit. 

In the chapters that follow, Michelis deals successively with these subjects: (1) the 
peculiarities of ferro-concrete construction; (2) the form of various constructional ele- 





the artist. Hermes can be seen at the right, pushing his wand through a cloud, as though 
bestowing upon what might be a still inanimate Pandora ‘‘a shameless mind and a deceitful 
nature.’’ In that case the image of the innocent maiden in the pose of a Venus Pudica would 
not only be “elegantly academic’”’ but also a source of dramatic effect. 

2 Among the footnotes there occurs an engaging oversight. Note 10, p. 41, mistakenly 
moves Raphael’s ‘“‘Dream of Scipio” from the National Gallery in London to the Musée 
Condé at Chantilly. It will be recalled that it was Mr. Panofsky himself who established 
the original connection between this picture and Raphael’s ‘‘Three Graces” which is in- 
deed in the Musée Condé. (Cf. his ‘‘Herkules am Scheidewege.’’) 

Readers should take notice that a reference appearing on page 15 to figure 15 was meant 
to relate to figure 16. 
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ments; (3) recent trends in estimation and construction; (4) the molding of the materials; 
(5) the framework and the appearance of a construction; (6) the architecture of technical, 
particularly industrial, edifices; (7) the architecture of bridges; and finally, he sets forth 
the conclusions to which his analyses lead him, as to the direction towards which the style 
of ferro-concrete architecture today is moving or ought to be moving. 

His general conclusions regarding the potentialities of ferro-concrete architecture are as 
follows: ‘‘From the point of view of technique, ferro-concrete tends to make the whole mono- 
lithic structure fully active, so as to achieve the greatest result with the smallest expendi- 
ture of materials. From the point of view of form, . . . it tends to express the principle of 
continuity and consequently of the interpenetration of the parts of the structure. From 
the point of view of style, the putting together of its various elements tends towards the 
synthetic principle that the parts are derived from the whole, as in organic nature. And 
from the aesthetic standpoint, it tends to express the light, self-supporting structure, where 
the distinction between that which supports and that which is supported is done away 
with” (pp. 183-4). Running through the book is the thesis that for the production of tech- 
nically and artistically superior ferroconcrete structures, combining utility, durability 
and beauty, all three of the following must be taken into account: the potentialities of the 
materials, the principles governing this system of building, and the spirit of the time. 

An abundance of well chosen examples with illustrations is employed throughout the 
book, some from Greece, but the great majority from other countries. 

CoNSTANTINE CAVARNOS 


BairD, JAMES. Ishmael. Baltimore, 1956, The Johns Hopkins Press, pp. xxviii + 445, $5.50. 

As a collection of essays on primitivism in literature James Baird’s Ishmael is excellent. 
Particularly his interpretations of Herman Melville’s books are elucidating. His combina- 
tions of experiences of the reading of the works of Leconte de Lisle, Rimbaud, Loti, Gau- 
guin, Hearn, and Stevenson show him at his best. However, Baird’s ambition does not 
stop with presenting a piece of literary criticism. In fact, his book is a presentation of 
an aesthetic philosophy which is used in connection with the symbolism of utopian, exotic, 
and primitivistic literature, mainly related to the Pacific. 

James Baird uses different sources for this research, and there are mainly three types 
of approach: (1) Baird’s own experience of the Pacific, which is of great use; (2) An aes- 
thetic philosophy dealing with literary symbols closely related to the philosophy of Susanne 
K. Langer; (3) A discussion of different forms of primitivism using George Boas’ approach 
to this complex of problems. Now, the first approach can easily be reconciled either with 
the second or with the third. But it is sometimes difficult to combine the second and the 
third approach. 

Of course, Baird expects this criticism, but he is convinced that there is a sort of unity 
in his approach. ‘‘I have intended in this book to suggest a method for defining the system 
of modern primitivism,’’ he says. However, there are objections to be raised. Following 
eminent scholars such as Boas and Goldwater, Baird discusses the different types of primi- 
tivism. Now a symbol which is used by a primitivist is to be interpreted according to the 
situation in which it was used. The meaning of the symbol will be changed if it will be 
used in a situation other than the original. If the interpreter is unfamiliar with the artist’s 
or poet’s use of the symbol, then the interpretation will be rather arbitrary. Baird is very 
careful in reconstructing the symbolism of Melville in relation to Melville’s situation. 
However, he compares this symbolism with other primitivists’ symbolisms. These com- 
parisons are not always based on a careful reconstruction; sometimes, I think, the inter- 
pretation is based on the interpreter’s interesting but arbitrary invention. In doing so 
Baird adopts what I have called the second approach, resulting in the conflict referred to 
above. 

As an example I will use what I think is the weakest link in Baird’s chain of interpreta- 
tions, his use of Gauguin’s primitivism, which is interpreted in a very superficial way, 
and without taking into account the fine source-material which is readily available. A more 
careful reconstruction of Gauguin’s intentions and situation will come to other results. 
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‘First, Gauguin proceeds to Tahiti already in possession of the image of the tropics from 
a journey to Martinique,” Baird says; but the journey to Panama and Martinique is not 
the first station, nor is it the decisive station before Gauguin’s Pacific journey. ‘“‘Second, 
his moral view is already formulated by a tradition of his predecessors in Oceania,”’ Baird 
says; but the point is how he accepted or criticized these predecessors. He disliked Loti’s 
moral attitude, he read Leconte de Lisle’s poems, but especially he used Moerenhout’s 
more than fifty-year-old books on the Pacific. This last source is of great importance for 
the understanding of Gauguin’s primitivism. His manuscript on the Catholic religion 
shows his particular ambition to reconcile modern science, religion, and primitivism. 

Now it may be said that Baird does not have to be a specialist on Gauguin. But I think 
he has to be if his comparisons between Melville and Gauguin are to be taken seriously. 
‘Melville’s art . . . merges with the symbolic elements of Gauguin’s art rather than with 
the representational matter of William Sidney Mount’s paintings of the American frontier.” 
A statement of this sort I cannot discuss until I know if Baird can show what Melville 
and Gauguin had in common. A discussion of this sort is not performed in Baird’s book; 
because of such a lack I think that there is something wrong in his method. 

Teppy Brunivus 


Kurx, Pauw. Das bildnerische Denken. Schriften zur Form- und Gestaltungslehre. Heraus- 
gegeben und bearbeitet von Jiirg Spiller. Basel, 1956, Benno Schwabe & Co. Verlag, 
pp. 572, more than 1200 ills., many in color, 76.00 S. Frs. 

“‘T would like to stress from the outset that my willingness [to teach] is based on the 
realization that in the long run I can not, in good conscience, avoid assuming a serious 
teaching activity. It seems to me most important for you to emphasize the fact that you 
want an artist for an instructor who is alive and contemporary enough in spirit to direct 
young people.’”’ This was how Paul Klee stated—in the summer of 1919, at the age of forty, 
his reputation as an artist firmly established—his role as a teacher, which was to absorb 
and fulfill him thereafter for more than a decade during his years of maturity. 

As it turned out, he did not join the faculty of the Stuttgart Academy of Art—Oskar 
Schlemmer, to whom the cited letter was addressed, could not secure his appointment 
against the opposition of conservative faculty members—but a year later, in the fall of 
1920, he accepted the unanimous call from Gropius and six other Bauhaus instructors to 
become a master at the Bauhaus in Weimar. 

Shortly after he had established himself, Klee wrote to his wife: ‘‘Here in the studio I 
am working at a half a dozen paintings, I draw and I keep thinking about my course, every- 
thing simultaneously, for it has to work together or else it will not work at all. The organic 
unity of it preserves my strength.”’ 

It is this coincidence that Klee the artist and Klee the teacher functioned harmoniously 
and in mutual stimulation—that he not only was able but felt the need to operate in both 
areas at once in order to come to the realization of his potential—which has resulted in his 
writings on pictorial thinking, presented here for the first time. 

The presentation is excellent. It appears to be an accomplishment of cooperation be- 
tween editor and publisher which makes itself felt throughout, affecting seemingly minor 
details of layout and typography. The arrangement between text and illustration follows 
as closely as possible plans which Klee himself had worked on. It is not only a matter of 
reproducing all the charts and illustrations Klee had invented to explain and amplify his 
ideas on pictorial organization in his classes. The theoretical part is broadened and eluci- 
dated—in a score-like orchestration of simultaneous presence—with reproductions of the 
free, creative work by the artist. 

Jiirg Spiller accomplished this editorial job with faithful and discerning devotion. 
Beyond it he indefatigably annotated the main text of Klee’s classroom notebooks with 
marginal additions the artist himself made later on, as his experience and insight increased. 
In addition there is an appendix which furnishes notes for comparison, drawn from Klee’s 
diaries and correspondence, and gives a vast amount of cross reference to publications 
on Klee as well as reference to works by him reproduced elsewhere. 
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What emerges is an intimate picture of the creative personality Paul Klee, if not, indeed, 
of the creative personality. One participates in the creative process in a way that seems to 
be unprecedented. Singular circumstances had to converge for its ‘‘recording.’’ The artist 
who was engaged in ‘‘not merely rendering the seen, but revealing the invisible’? was en- 
dowed with poetic powers which enabled him to seize the abundance of his imagination 
also in word images. 

GEORGINE OERI 


Wineter, Hans Marta. Oskar Kokoschka. Das Werk des Malers. Salzburg, 1956, Verlag 
Galerie Welz, pp. 401 including 131 full-page ills. in black and white, 35 full-page plates 
in color, and 39 ills. in the text. (Price not quoted.) 

This is an jmposing opus, an indispensable source-book destined to play as important a 
role in the literature on Kokoschka as did Lionello Venturi’s catalogue raisonné of Cé- 
zanne’s work in the literature on Cézanne. In Mr. Wingler’s volume, the oeuvre of Kokoschka 
the painter is reproduced in its entirety, partly on full-size plates and partly in reduced 
size in the oeuvre catalogue. As the author himself states, in the literature of art criticism, 
subjectivity has so far stood in the way of any all-embracing, objective examination of 
Kokoschka’s work and the time is not yet ripe for a full and comprehensive interpretation, 
which would have to include a consideration of the psychological aspect. ‘‘The complete 
enumeration of the total work of Kokoschka, in the first place that of his paintings, is 
the object of this publication, which is to be followed at some interval by a similar book 
dealing with his graphic work.’’ In ten years of conscientious work the author has com- 
pleted this task with great patience and devotion. In the introductory essay to this large- 
size volume (23 x 30 cm) he now adds his own to the existing subjective views. On 74 pages, 
the character and history of Kokoschka’s art are discussed and well documented; the prob- 
lems of color and composition in relation to the subject matter are analyzed—a very im- 
portant problem especially in the case of this master. In the last chapter of his essay the 
author deals with the function of the picture, at the same time demonstrating the artist’s 
philosophy of life and his views on aesthetics. Two contributions by Kokoschka supple- 
ment the essay: the lecture ‘‘On the Nature of Visions,’’ written in 1912, and the hitherto 
unprinted study, ‘“The Essentials of the Visual Arts,’’ especially written for this volume. 
In the two sections of the latter contribution, ‘“Non-Objective Art” and ‘“‘The Eye of 
Darius,’’ Kokoschka defends his world view and discusses current abstract tendencies in art. 

The introductory part of the book contains 44 illustrations. Of these 5 are full-page color 
reproductions (watercolors and one poster) and 4 small-size colored reproductions of 
pastels. The full-page plates (131 black and white and 30 color reproductions) make up the 
main part of the volume. Of excellent quality, they bring Kokoschka’s work as close to 
the reader as is possible with a great colorist in this form. 

The oeuvre catalogue of paintings (394 titles), of plastic and other works (17 titles) 
which follows, is accompanied by several Classified Indices. Most important of these is 
the Index according to Subject Matter. The Bibliography is an heroic attempt at com- 
pleteness and the author probably comes close to achieving this objective. In its first sec- 
tion, it comprises a list of publications by Kokoschka, in the second section a list of publica- 
tions on Kokoschka as well as an Index of Catalogues. An Alphabetical List of Publications 
provides a key to this documentary part comprising 700 titles. 

The art historian and the future biographer of Kokoschka will find the concluding sec- 
tion of the book, entitled ‘Synchronized Summary,” especially helpful. In chronological 
order it gives the most important data from the life and work of the artist—events, jour- 
neys, meetings, the work itself, publications, performances of plays, and exhibitions and 
catalogues—from 1886 to June 1956. 





J. P. Hop1n 


Lampson, Dominique. Les Effigies des Peintres Célébres des Pays-Bas. Edition critique 
par Jean Puraye. Brussels and Paris, 1956, Desclée de Brouwer, pp. 71. 
The reasons which lead us to grant a particular welcome to modern editions of some of 
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the very rare effigies and writings on the Dutch painters by their contemporary critics, the 
humanists of the Low Countries, are not difficult to perceive. First, there is our increasing 
interest in the interrelation of the humanities. But there is also more. 

Before the late 18th century, few among the classical writers show an interest in visual 
art. In his ‘‘Voyage d’Italie,’’ Michel de Montaigne does not utter a word about the master- 
pieces of sculpture and painting which he saw, which were already recognized. Racine 
and Rembrandt belong to the same generation; but it as as though they lived in different 
worlds: the poet ignores the painter and vice versa. Do we find one page on Watteau’s art 
in the enormous heritage of the Duc de Saint Simon? Voltaire has not left us a word about 
Chardin or Falconet. Diderot was tender towards Greuze; but is his the language of aes- 
thetic ideas? 

Deceased in Liége in July 1599, ‘‘the erudite messire Dominique Lampson’’ was one of 
the outstanding representatives of intellectual life in the 16th century. His was a scholarly 
career, full of honors, first as a clerk to Cardinal Reginald Pole who took him to England, 
then in the capacity of an influential private secretary to the independent Bishop-Princes 
Robert de Berghes, Gérard de Groesbeeck, and Ernest of Bavaria. An accomplished classical 
scholar, he also spoke and wrote many modern languages: Dutch, French, English, Spanish, 
Italian, and German. Moreover, by dint of frequenting the most illustrious artists, critics, 
and Maecenases of his time, both on the continent and across the Channel, he developed 
an exquisite taste in pictorial art. 

This explains why the renowned editor Jerome Cock ordered from Lampson a personal 
anthology of twenty-three of the best contemporary Dutch painters. Lampson published 
his folio in 1572,! and in the same year a second edition saw the light. A few posthumous 
editions appeared in the course of the 17th century and the fifth (1694) had an English title: 
True Effigies of the Most Eminent Painters. The first two editions were most highly appre- 
ciated on the literary markets of the main European book centers. 

Jean Puraye, a dynamic Belgian scholar and author of many historical and critical 
studies on the Low Countries, presents here the first modern and critical re-edition of 
Lampson’s 1572 original. In his preface, a masterly analysis is given of Lampson’s critical 
insight. Although he belonged to a generation composed almost exclusively of admirers of 
things Italian, Lampson did not omit in his anthology the champions of Dutch artistic 
independence and rendered them full justice. It is stimulating to find in the text a juxta- 
position of the qualities of the brothers Van Eyck and of Frans Floris, of the merits of 
Van der Weyden and of Lambert Lombard. In Lampson we look in vain for Memling and 
Gérard David. Yet with this exception, Lampson surprises us with the impartial criticism 
of the humanist and his ideas are still current. 

The twenty-three effigies represent Hubert Van Eyck, John Van Eyck, Jerome Bosch, 
Roger Van der Weyden, Thierry Bouts, Bernard Van Orley, Jean Gossart, Joachim Pa- 
tenier, Quentin Metsys, Lucas Van Leyde, John Van Amstel, Joos Van Cleve, Matthew 
Cock, Henri Blés, Jean-Cornélis Vermeyen, Peter Coecke, John Van Scorel, Lambert 
Lombard, Peter Breughel, William Key, Lucas Gassel, Frans Floris, and the printer Jerome 
Cock. The opening Latin elegy “‘to the Manes of Jerome Cock’? (Hieronymi Coqvi Anverp. 
pictoris, et ectyporum graphicorvm excvsoris celeberrimi, manibvs) is in itself a touching 
homage and an outstanding example of Northern Renaissance writing. 

Apam D. KENETH 





1Cf. J. Puraye, Dominique Lampson, humaniste, 1532-1599, préface de Marie Delcourt, 
Bruxelles: Desclée de Brouwer, 1950. 
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VepiEr, GeorGEs. Origine et Evolution de la Dramaturgie Néo-Classique. Paris, 1955, Presses 
Universitaires de France, pp. 215, 1.000 Frs. 

WHEATLEY, KATHERINE E. Racine and English Classicism. Austin, 1956, Texas U. P., pp. 
xi + 345, $6.00. 

World Literatures. Pittsburgh U. P., 1956, pp. 315, $5.00. 

BranaM, GeorGE C. Eighteenth-Century Adaptations of Shakespearean Tragedy. Berkeley, 
1956, Calif. U. P., pp. viii + 220, $3.25. 

Art and Artist. Berkeley & Los Angeles, 1956, Calif. U. P., pp. x + 240, $3.75. 

Grrarp, ALBERT. L’Idée Romantique de la Poésie en Angleterre. Paris, 1955, Societé d’Edi- 
tion ‘‘Les Belles Lettres,’’ pp. 416, 1.000 Frs. 

Reap, Hersert. The Art of Sculpture. N. Y., 1956, Pantheon, pp. xxxi + 125, 224 pls., 
$7.50. 

Simson, Orro von. The Gothic Cathedral. N. Y., 1956, Pantheon, pp. xxiii + 307, 40 pls., 
$6.50. 

MANTINBAND, James H. Dictionary of Latin Literature. N. Y., 1956, Philos. Libr., pp. vi + 
303, $7.50. 
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Hovrant, Grorce F. Ethical Value. Ann Arbor, 1956, Michigan U. P., pp. 233, $4.50. 

Watts, Cuartes Henry, II. Thomas Holley Chivers: his Literary Career and his Poetry. 
Athens, 1956, Georgia U. P., pp. xi + 286, $5.00. 

WaLpHorN, ArtTuHuR. A Concise Dictionary of the American Language. N. Y., 1956, Philos. 
Libr., pp. 186, $4.50. 

Newmark, Maxim. Dictionary of Spanish Literature. N. Y., 1956, Philos. Libr., pp. vii + 
352, $7.50. 

Osporne, A. L. A Dictionary of English Domestic Architecture. N. Y., 1956, Philos. Libr., 
pp. 111, $6.00. 

Crruot, Juan Epvuarpo. Romanesque Art. N. Y., 1955, Philos. Libr., pp. 23, 93 pls., $10.00. 

Barrp, James. Ishmael, Baltimore, 1956, Johns Hopkins Pr., pp. xxviii + 445, $5.50. 

LEICHTENTRITT, Huco. Music of the Western Nations (ed. Nicolas Slonimsky). Harvard 
U. P., 1956, pp. 324, $5.00. 

Exe@ar, Frank, & Maruuarp, Ropert. Picasso. N. Y., 1956, Praeger, pp. 315, 323 ills., 
75 pls., $5.00. 

Grarr, W. L. Rainer Maria Rilke: Creative Anguish of a Modern Poet. Princeton U. P., 
1956, pp. x + 353, $6.00. 

KRAUTHEIMER, RicHARD. Lorenzo Ghiberti. Princeton U. P., 1956, pp. viii + 457, 128 pls., 
146 ills., $30.00. 

BAUDELAIRE, CHARLES. T'he Essence of Laughter and Other Essays (ed. Peter Quennell). 
N. Y., 1956, Meridian Bks., pp. 223, $1.35. 

Fry, Rocer. Vision and Design. N. Y., 1956, Meridian Bks., pp. 302, $1.35. 

REWALD, JoHN. Post-Impressionism: from Van Gogh to Gauguin. N. Y., 1956, Museum of 
Modern Art-Simon & Schuster distr., pp. 612, 489 pls., $15.00. 

Sweeney, Joun L. (ed.). The Painter’s Eye: Henry James’ Notes and Essays on the Pic- 
torial Arts. Harvard U. P., 1956, pp. 274, $4.00. 

Lorez-Rey, J. A Cycle of Goya’s Drawings. N. Y., 1956, Macmillan, pp. 159, 134 pls., $12.75. 

Tulane Studies in Philosophy, Vol. V. New Orleans, 1956, Dept. of Phl osophy, Tulane U., 
pp. 93, $2.00. i 

JOHANNSEN, ALBERT. Phiz: Illustrations from the Novels of Charles Dickens. Chicago U. P., 
1956, pp. 442, 516 ills., $8.95. 

Ricuarpson, E. P. Painting in America. N. Y., 1956, Thomas Y. Crowell, pp. xiii + 447, 
172 ills., 17 pls., $10.00. 

Evan, Joan & WHITEHOUSE, JOHN H. The Diaries of John Ruskin, 1885-1847. N. Y., 1956, 
Oxford U. P., pp. xii + 364, 31 pls., $11.20. 

Uncer, Leonarp. The Man in the Name: Essays on the Experience of Poetry. Minnesota 
U. P., 1956, pp. x + 249, $4.00. 

BENTLEY, Eric (ed.). From the Modern Repertoire, Series Three. Indiana U. P., 1956, pp. 
527, $7.50. 

Mar-Mati Sze. The Tao of Painting. N. Y., 1956, Bollingen Ser. XLIX, distr. Pantheon Bks., 
2 vols., pp. xxii + 161, 10 pls.; xxxv + 587, $25.00. 

Cuark, Kennetu. The Nude: a Study in Ideal Form. N. Y., 1956, Bollingen Ser. XXXV, 2, 
distr. Pantheon Bks., pp. xxi + 458, 298 ills., $7.50. 

Piper, RayMonp Frank. The Hungry Eye: an Introduction to Cosmic Art. Los Angeles, 
1956, DeVorss & Co., pp. 145, $3.00. 

Cuerry, Cotin. On Human Communication: a Review, a Survey, and a Criticism. N. Y., 
1957, Technology Pr. of M. I. T. & John Wiley, pp. xiv + 333, $6.75. 

Parker, DeWitt H. The Philosophy of Value. Michigan U. P., 1957, pp. vi + 272, $5.00. 

MapseEn, STEPHAN TscHupbI. Sources of Art Nouveau. N. Y., 1957, Wittenborn, pp. 488, 
264 ills., $18.50. 

Duruuit, Georces. Le Musée Inimaginable. Paris, 1956, José Corti, U. S. distr. Witten- 
born, 3 vols., pp. 265, 348, 59, 184 pls., $12.00. 

Kure, Pau. Das Bilonerische Denken (ed. Jiirg Spiller). Basel, 1956, Benno Schwabe, 
pp. 31, 541, 1200 ills., 76 Frs. 

SrepHEN, Lestiz. Men, Books and Mountains (ed. S. O. A. Ullmann). Minnesota U. P., 
1956, pp. 247, $3.50. 
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Wartrous, James. The Craft of Old-Master Drawings. Wisconsin U. P., 1957, pp. xiii + 170, 
60 ills., $10.00. 

BayER, RayMonD. Traité d’Esthétique. Paris, 1956, Librairie Armand Colin, pp. 302, 1.050 
Frs. 

Lancer, SusaNNE K. Philosophy in a New Key (8rd ed.). Harvard U. P., 1957, pp. xx + 
313, $4.75. 

PousETTE-DarT, NATHANIEL (ed.). American Painting Today. N. Y., 1956, Hastings House, 
pp. 127, 155 ills., $8.50. 

OGLEVEE, JOHN FINLEY (ed.). Letters of Archbishop-Elector Joseph Clemens of Cologne to 
Robert De Cotte (1712-1720), with Supplementary Letters from the Architect Guillaume 
d’Hauberat to De Cotte (1716-1721). Bowling Green, Ohio, 1956, editor, pp. xxiv + 
190, 3 ills., $5.50. 

Congresso Internacional de Filosofia (de Agosto 1954) Proceedings. Sio Paulo (Brazil), 1956, 
3 vols., pp. 1185. 

Eaton, CHaruEs E. The Greenhouse in the Garden. N. Y., 1955, Twayne, pp. 64, $2.75. 

StowELL, Atice M. The Living Museum. N. Y., 1956, Vantage Pr., pp. 88, $2.50. 

Meyer, Leonarp B. Emotion and Meaning in Music. Chicago U. P., 1956, pp. xi + 307, 
$5.75. 

Meeks, Carrot. L. V. The Railroad Station: an Architectural History, Yale U. P., 1956, 
pp. xxvi + 203, 231 ills., $7.50. 

RosENBERG, BERNARD & WHITE, Davip MANNING (eds.). Mass Culture: the Popular Arts 
in America, Glencoe, Ill., 1957, Free Pr., pp. x + 561, $6.50. 

MuscaTINE, CHARLES. Chaucer and the French Tradition. Calif. U. P., 1957, pp. 282, $4.00. 

CoutinHo, Arranio (ed.). A Literatura no Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, 1955, 2 vols., pp. 540, 394. 

LENHART, CHARMENZ 8. Musical Influence on American Poetry. Georgia U. P., 1956, pp. 
xiii + 337, $5.00. 

Girrin, Mary. Studies on Chaucer and His Audience. Quebec, Canada, 1956, Hull, Les 
Editions ‘“‘Eclair,’’ pp. 127, $4.75. 

ArNETT, WILLARD E. Santayana and the Sense of Beauty. Indiana U. P., 1955, pp. xv + 
252, $4.50. 

Proctor, Mortimer R. The English University Novel. Calif. U. P., 1957, pp. ix + 228, $3.50. 

KinnEAvY, BroTHER JAMES LEO. A Study of Three Contemporary Theories of Lyric Poetry. 
Catholic U. of America Pr., 1956, pp. vii + 175, $2.00. 

MountrorD, CHARLEs P. Records of the American-Australian Scientific Expedition to Arn- 
hem Land. 1. Art, Myth and Symbolism. Melbourne U. P., 1956, pp. xxx + 513, 225 ills. 

ZUCKERKANDL, Victor. Sound and Symbol. Music and the External World. N. Y., 1956, 
Pantheon Bks. (Bollingen Ser. XLIV), pp. vii + 399, $5.00. 

Sosy, JamMes THRALL. Modern Art and the New Past. Oklahoma U. P., 1957, pp. xii + 217, 
$3.75. 

Spinoza, Barucu. The Road to Inner Freedom. The Ethics (ed. D. D. Runes). N. Y., 1957, 
Philos. Libr., pp. 215, $3.00. 

Greenwoop, Davin. Truth and Meaning. N. Y., 1957, Philos. Libr., pp. xii + 114, $3.75. 

Freranp, Ernest T. Die Improvisation in Beispielen aus neun jahrhunderten abendlandischer 
Musik. Kéln, 1956, Arno Volk Verlag, pp. 165, 18.00 DM. 

Wieut, Frepericx S. Hans Hofmann. Calif. U. P., 1957, pp. 66, 63 ills., $5.00. 

WormuHoupt, Artuur. Hamlet’s Mousetrap. N. Y., 1957, Philos. Libr., pp. 221, $3.50. 

Stevens, Davin H. (ed.). Ten Talents in the American Theater. Oklahoma U. P., 1957, 
pp. x + 299, $4.00. 

CasTe.ui, Enrico (ed.). Filosofia e Simbolismo. Rome, 1957, Fratelli Bocca Editori (Ar- 
chivio di Filosofia), pp. 308. 

Patau DE Nemes, GraciELa. Vida y Obra de Juan Ramon Jimenez. Madrid, 1957, Biblioteca 
Romanica Hispanica, Editorial Gredos, pp. 417. 

Dean, Betu, & Caretu, Victor. Dust for the Dancers. N. Y., 1956, Philos. Libr., pp. x + 
214, 38 ills., $6.00. 

Kroun, Iumart. Anton Bruckners Symphonien IT. Helsinki, 1957, The Finnish Academy of 

Science and Letters, pp. 324, 1200. 
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Noon, Wiuu1am T. Joyce and Aquinas. Yale U. P., 1957, pp. xii + 167, $3.75. 

PanpEy, Kanti CuHanpra. Comparative Aesthetics, Vol. II (Western Aesthetics). Banaras, 
India, 1956, Chawkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, pp. xxxvii + 612, 20-0-0 Rs. 

Ewina, A. C. The Idealist Tradition from Berkeley to Blanshard. Glencoe, Ill., 1957, Free 
Pr., pp. viii + 369, $5.50. 

Wacner, Greorrrer. Wyndham Lewis. Yale U. P., 1957, pp. xvi + 363, $5.00. 

RopMAN, SELDEN (ed.). Conversations with Artists. N. Y., 1957, Devin-Adair, pp. xxi + 
234, ills., $4.00. 

Tue AMERICAN AssTRAcT Artists (ed.). The World of Abstract Art. N. Y., 1957, Geo. Wit- 
tenborn, pp. viii + 167, 219 ills., $8.50. 

Puiturps, WILLIAM (ed.). Art and Psychoanalysis. N. Y., 1957, Criterion Bks., pp. xxiv + 
552, $8.50. 

Cumont, Franz. The Mysteries of Mythra. Tr. Th. J. McCormack. N. Y., 1957, Dover, 
pp. xiv + 239, 50 ills., $1.58. 

Cumont, Franz. The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. N. Y., 1957, Dover, pp. xxiv 
+ 298, $1.75. 

SANTANGELO, Paoto Errore. Discorso sull’Arte. Milano, 1956, Santangelo-Viale Brianza, 
20, pp. 99. 

Auer, J. M. M. De Sluier der Poezie. Groningen, 1956, J. B. Wolters, pp. 22. 

Nerti, Pauw. Mozart and Masonry. N. Yi, 1957, Philos, Libr., pp. 150, $4.75. 

LEONARDO DA Vinct. The Art of Painting. N. Y., 1957, Philos. Libr., pp. 224, ills., $4.75. 

LANGER, SusannE K. Problems of Art. N. Y., 1957, Scribner’s, pp. vii + 184, $3.50. 

BALLARD, Epwarp G. Art and Analysis: an Essay Toward a Theory in Aesthetics. The Hague, 
1957, Martinus Nijhoff, pp. xiv + 219, 15.25 FI. 

Wimsatt, Wituram K., Jr., & Brooxs, Cieantu. Literary Criticism: a Short History. 
N. Y., 1957, A. A. Knopf, pp. xv + 755, xxii, $8.95. 

Zrvi, Bruno. Architecture as Space. N. Y., 1957, Horizon, pp. 288, 20 pls., $7.50. 

Reap, Hersert. The Nature of Literature. N. Y., 1957, Horizon, pp. 381, $5.00. 

Parrot, ANDRE. The Temple of Jerusalem. N. Y., 1957, Philos. Libr., pp. 112, 25 ills., $2.75. 

FRIEDRICH, JOHANNES. Extinct Languages. N. Y., 1957, Philos. Libr., pp. 182, 74 ills., $5.00. 

AsutTon, Dore. Abstract Art Before Columbus. N. Y., 1957, André Emmerich Gallery, pp. 
48, ills. 

BarTuiinG, D. De Interpretatie van het Kunstwerk. Assen, Holland, 1957, pp. 14, 1.50 Hf. 

PareEyYson, Lurer (ed.). Atti del IIIT Congresso Internazionale di Estetica. Torino, 1957, 
Edizioni della Rivista di Estetica, Istituto di Estetica dell’Universita di Torino, pp. 
732, 4000 L. ($6.00). 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Readers are invited to send in items of interest for NOTES AND NEWS and INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


A.S.A. ANNUAL MEETING, OCTOBER 24, 25, AND 26, 1957 


As we go to press, these are still the tentative dates for the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society for Aesthetics, to be held at the Catholic University in Washington, D. C. 
Definite information is to be mailed to members in September; anyone not receiving it 
should inquire of Gzorcre E. Danrortu, Secretary-Treasurer, Department of Architecture, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. Craia La Dribre of the Catholic Uni- 
versity is convention chairman. Luctus Garvin of the University of Maryland is program 
chairman, and he and his committee are arranging a varied group of sessions including 
symposium on “‘Aesthetics and the Humanities’? and one on ‘‘Feeling.’? The banquet is 
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scheduled for Friday evening. Some meetings will be held at the University and others at 
various Washington institutions. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


In accordance with its new policy of increased support for the humanities, made possible 
by recent foundation grants, the Council has announced three programs of financial aid. 
The first of these is a ‘$100,000 Fellowship Program” of grants, not to exceed $7,000 each, 
for tenure during the academic year 1958-59. Its purpose is ‘‘to provide opportunities for 
younger scholars (under 45 and having the doctorate or its equivalent) to complete re- 
search projects in the humanities or to extend their competences by intensive study.” 
The second program is a ‘$100,000 Grant-In-Aid Program,” providing varying amounts 
not to exceed $3,000 each. These are ‘‘to provide funds for significant humanistic research 
in progress’”’ and may be expended for travel, materials, etc. The third is a “Special Awards 
Program’’ to make possible the completion of important works in the humanities. Intended 
for the mature scholar, nearing completion of a distinguished and significant work, each 
Special Award will be $10,000. Not more than ten will be granted in 1958-59 and tenure 
will normally be continuous for at least eight uninterrupted months of work. 

The studies proposed must fall within one or more of the humanistic disciplines, inter- 
preted in general as follows: philosophy, including the philosophy of science and the phi- 
losophy of law; philology, languages, literature and linguistics; archaeology, art history 
and musicology (but not applied art or music); history, including the history of science 
and the history of religions; and cultural anthropology, including folklore. Humanistic 
studies in the social and natural sciences will also be considered. Aesthetics is covered 
under the general heading of philosophy, and the American Society for Aesthetics has been 
invited to name two of the judges of the awards. 

Applications will be judged in October 1957, February and April 1958. Completed appli- 
cations should be received about September 15, 1957, January 15 and March 15, 1958. Appli- 
cation forms and further information may be secured from the ACLS Grants Program, 
2101 R Street, N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 


A two-day Conference of the Northwest Division of the American Society for Aesthetics 
was held at the University of Washington, Seattle, Washington, on May 3 and 4, 1957. At 
the opening session Porter PERRIN of the University of Washington was the chairman, 
and papers were presented by MEetvin Raper of the University of Washington on ‘‘The 
Social Plight of the Contemporary Artist’? and Epwarp Bostetrer of the University of 
Washington on ‘‘Keats and the Problem of Belief.’? Bertram Jessup of the University of 
Oregon was the chairman of the afternoon session, and papers were presented by Marvin 
Levicu of Reed College on ‘‘Three Clichés in Contemporary Aesthetics,’? RaLtpH Co.sy of 
Oregon State College on ‘‘Malraux’s Voices,” and Cyntata A. Scuustsr of the University 
of Montana on ‘‘Artistic Communication in Writiag and Understanding History.”’ A pro- 
gram of contemporary music was held later in the afternoon, with an introductory dis- 
cussion by JoHN VERRALL of the University of Washington on ‘‘New Dimensions in Musical 
Form.” At a joint meeting with the Northwest Institute of Sculpture that evening, JacquEs 
Scunrer of the University of California spoke on ‘‘New Directions in Sculpture.” His talk 
was followed by a reception and view of exhibitions on ‘‘Paintings from the Guggenheim 
Museum, New York” and “‘Northwest Sculpture” in the Henry Gallery on the campus. 

On May 4, the chairman of the morning session was DonaLp WELLs of Washington State 
College. Teppy Brunivus of the University of Uppsala, Sweden (Visiting Professor at Reed 
College and Lewis and Clark College) presented a paper on ‘“‘The Language of Criticism and 
the Meaning of Beauty,’? Bertram Jessup on “Excellence as a Source of the Aesthetic,” 
and Georce Dickie of Washington State College on ‘‘Aesthetic Theory of Clive Bell.’’ The 
closing session was under the chairmanship of Perry Powers of the University of Oregon, 
with papers read by Hetmut HunceErRLANp of the California College of Arts and Crafts on 
“The Aesthetic Response Revisited,’’ Gorpon W. Gixey of Oregon State College on ‘‘Ab- 
stract Impressionism and Expressionism in America,’’ and Gervais Rep of the University 
of Washington on “Reality and Unreality in Motion Pictures.” 
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The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics held its third meeting of the 1956-57 season on Satur- 
day evening, April 13, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Rosert M. Hornune. Marcer 
Dick, composer, conductor, and member of the faculty of the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
spoke on ‘Tradition in Modern Music.”’ The final meeting of the season took place on Satur- 
day evening, May 18, at the residence of Professor and Mrs. Epwarp G. Evans. The co- 
hosts were Professor and Mrs. Eomunp CuapMan. Mortimer R. Kantsu, of the! department 
of philosophy at Western Reserve University, spoke on ‘‘Henry James, Dostoevski, and 
Mickey Spillane.”” Epwarp G. Evans, professor of music at Western Reserve University, 
was elected chairman for 1957-58. 

The Western Division of the American Philosophical Association held its fifty-fifth annual 
meeting at the University of Chicago on May 2, 3, and 4, 1957. Papers on aesthetics were 
presented by IREDELL JENKINS (on ‘‘The Aesthetic Object’) and Wittarp E. ARNETT (on 
‘‘Meaning in Art and Religion’’). 


ABOUT A.S.A. MEMBERS 


PETER FINGESTEN of Pace College gave an illustrated lecture on ‘The Creator as Crafts- 
man and the Craftsman as Creator,’’ as part of a series of lectures and demonstrations at a 
joint exhibition of the New York Society of Ceramic Arts and the New York Society of 
Craftsmen entitled ‘“‘Studios and Workshops Today,”’ held at the Cooper Union Museum 
in New York City, April 3-23, 1957. . . . StepHeN C. Pepper of the University of California 
in Berkeley is the author of The Work of Art (Indiana U. P., 1956); he has been elected a 
member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and the International Institute of 
Philosophy. On his recent semi-sabbatical leave, he traveled through Egypt, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Iran, Turkey, Greece, the Dalmatian Coast, and parts of Europe. 


Poems on aesthetics are rare indeed, and Exit S1ecex, author of ‘‘Hot Afternoons Have 
Been in Montana” is a poet of reputation. The exhibitions and discussions held under his 
direction at the Terrain Gallery, 20 West 16th Street in New York, show a lively and un- 
conventional approach to aesthetic issues. We are glad to print Mr. Siegel’s ‘‘Free Poem 
on ‘The Siegel Theory of Opposites’ in Relation to Aesthetics” and to send best wishes 
again to him and his associates. 


FREE POEM ON ‘“‘THE SIEGEL THEORY OF OPPOSITES”’ IN 
RELATION TO AESTHETICS* 


Vivent les contrariétés!/—Antoine-Marie Lemierre. 


Aesthetics is the science of what is, 

When that which is, is seen as opposites— 

In common language, when it’s beautiful. 

How black and white; and large and small; what’s warm, 
What’s cool, make deepest one—that’s what, at first, 
The study of aesthetics is about. 

And then there are—ah, yes—the fancier things: 
How urgency’s at one with calm; the way 

Outline and color make a one in art; 

How slowness and how speed together meet 

In varied dance, and in a line of verse; 

Within a chord; and oratorio. 

Among the fancier things—as I have said 

They were—is narrative-description in 

A line of prose; or in a work-entire— 

By Dickens, say, where Emily’s described 

And much is told of what she said and did, 

In David Copperfield. It’s well to say 

(Since rest and motion are in Pickwick, too, 





* Copyright, 1956, by Eli Siegel. 
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A fat, fat work where single sentence lives) 
That humor has the opposites likewise. 
The rest and motion in a Henry James 

Don’t contradict them in a Remus tale. 

When calm and tenseness meet a certain way, 
The laughter may be mighty at this point. 
The mingling of the torrent and the cube 

Is deep, sharp cause of what’s ridiculous, 

And also lofty loveliness in art. 

Repose and force are one in poetry, 

They’re one in Seurat, Delacroix, Van Gogh. 
What’s shown—revealed—and what is hinted at 
Are one in Diirer and in Keats. The large 

And delicate are managed well by Scott 

In novels by him having history. 

Well, Shakespeare—he has opposites so much, 
There’s gorgeous wealth and wealth in meeting them. 
Othello is dynamic, keen, yet numb, 

Unseeing; here akin to Laértes— 

Whose lack of subtlety is placed against 

His father’s overmuch of subtlety. 

Velasquez’ characters resemble those 

Of Shakespeare often—stern and delicate; 

Also, at times, grotesque. The vision of 

What’s here meets vision of what’s far away— 
A thing reflected mingles with the here, 

The seen. When Hamlet is made one with space, 
It is like doings in Velasquez’ work: 
Inanimate and animate are one 

In picture of a boy and leaping horse; 

In Macbeth looking out towards air and dark— 
Which go out on all sides. What’s weak, what’s strong, 
Are both in Leonardo and the play, 

King Lear. Always the surface and the depth 
Of things are subtly, deeply unified 

In what is made by man and beautiful 

As made by man. A cool contraction and 

A widening are felt at once by mind 
Responding to what’s pleasing by its form. 
Specific is at one with general, 

The playful with the grandiose; the great 

With what’s ridiculous; the mighty leap 

With that which glides; the sternly still and one 
With that which, edgy, jumps; THE PERSONAL 
WITH THE IMPERSONAL; the massive That 
With skipping these—all this in painting, dance, 
The drama, poem; in clay, in stone, in steel, 
As formed by potter, sculptor, architect. 

The bronze Ghiberti used in making doors 

Is dignified and lively as the lines 

In sprightly poem, as motions in a dance. 

That has its meaning and its vividness. 


Il 


The opposites are surely elsewhere, too, 
In mors, more ways, my friends, in more, more things. 
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Ah, let us see them where they are—because 
They make oursELvEs, they make the wor.p, that which 
In honesty, we like; in pride, we are. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


FRANCE 


The French Society for Aesthetics met at the Sorbonne on January 19 for a talk by Jean 
AvusameE. The subject of his lecture was ‘‘Du réel 4 la métamorphose.’’ M. Aujame discussed 
present-day conditions of artistic creation. ERNest FRAENKEL, Ancien Attaché de Re- 
cherches au Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Bibilographe au Centre d’Etudes 
Esthétiques de la Sorbonne, spoke at the February 17 meeting on ‘Mallarmé, peintre 
abstrait qui s’ignore.’”’ Mallarmé’s last great poem, ‘‘Un coup de dés jamais n’abolira le 
hasard” (1897), with its special typographical arrangement presents a series of abstract 
designs. M. Fraenkel’s analysis of the poem points to Mallarmé’s creation of a text, plastic- 
ally conceived, which is consonant at every point with the literary text. The subject of 
the March 16 meeting was ‘“‘Art et technique de la publicité.”” Jean Cerr, Conseil en Pub- 
licité, was the lecturer. ‘‘L’Art anglais d’avant-garde et son. esthétique de tradition” 
was the topic of the lecture given at the April 6 meeting by Henri Jongs, Docteur de |’Uni- 
versité de Toulouse. M. Jones discussed the divergent extensions of ‘‘tradition’’ in English 
painting: satire with Hogarth and the reaction against formal reality with Turner. The 
developments of the present century were also discussed with special attention paid to the 
School of Paris, Vorticism and the abstract researches of Ben Nicholson, the Surrealism of 
the Seven and Five group, and the reconciliation of divergent tendencies in the work of 
such artists as Henry Moore. 


Revue d’Esthétique, quarterly publication of the French Society for Aesthetics, contains 
the following main articles in Vol. IX, No. 3, July-September 1956: ‘‘Science esthétique et 
science juridique” by O. Revautt d’ALLoNEs; ‘‘Les Méditations de Descartes considérées 
en tant qu’oeuvre d’art’”’ by J.-P. WesrEr; “‘L’évolution du style de Goya: la convergence 
de ses recherches techniques et symboliques’”’ by N. Movutoup; ‘‘Note sur le sublime” by 
J. CHATEAU. 


ITALY 


Aut Aut: Rivista di Filosofia e di Cultura, a bi-monthly edited by Enzo Pact and GrLto 
Dorrtzs in Milan, contains the following articles in No. 37, January 1957: ‘‘Yeats e la 
lotta con Proteo’? by Guauco Camson; “Di alcuni recenti guidizi sull ultimo Serra” by 
Gr1aNnPAoLo Dossena; ‘“‘L’educazione alla socialita: problemi ed esperienza’”’ by GIOVANNI 
Mania Bertin. Prospettive: “L’illuminista inquieto’’ by Lupovico Actis PERINETTI; ‘‘Lo 
scetticismo e la dialettica di Hegel’? by GiuseprE SEMERART; ‘“‘Giotti e Noventa’’ by Guauco 
CamsBon. Cronache: ‘‘La rivolta impossibile di Carlo Michelstaedter” by GiuL1o CaTTANEO; 
‘“‘Nota su Lewis Carroll (C. L. Dodgson)” by Etfimire Zou. 


JAPAN 


Bigaku (Aesthetics), quarterly publication of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, contains 
the following main articles in Vol. 7, No. 4, February 1957: ‘‘On the Beauty of Nature” by 
Tomonosu Imamicui; ‘‘Berdyaev and his Philosophy of Art History’? by Masaurro AoyraG!; 
“Current Problems of the Theory of Film Art’? by Norto Sasaxr; ‘‘The Dynamic Structure 
of Music”? by Tatsuo Fuxupa; ‘“‘The Bird’s-Eye View Picture Scroll of the Tale of Genji” 
by Kerxo Kurata. 
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SPAIN 


Revista de Ideas Estéticas, quarterly publication of the Instituto Diego Vel4zquez, Con- 
sejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid, contains the following main articles, 
with English summaries, in Vol. XIV, Nos. 55-56, July-December 1956, a Special Number 
Dedicated to Menéndez Pelayo: ‘El platonismo en la Historia de las Ideas Estéticas’”’ by 
Jos&# CamO6n Aznar; “‘Génesis y elaboracién de la Historia de las Ideas Estéticas’’ by En- 
RIQUE SANCHEZ Reyss; ‘‘La sinceridad como fundamento estético del lenguaje de Menéndez 
Pelayo” by Jos# Maria SAncuEz De Mountain; “Breve indice del idearioestético de Menéndez 
Pelayo” by Jos& Marfa VALVERDE; ‘‘Menéndez Pelayo y el concepto de Arte’’ by Fermin 
pE URMENETA; “El sino de Menéndez Pelayo”? by Emrt1ano Aqauapo; ‘‘Mariano de Cavia 
y Menéndez Pelayo” by Enrique Parvo Cana tis. Vol. XV, No. 57, January-March 1957, 





see contains the following main articles: ‘‘Los valores estéticos en San Vicente Ferrer’ by FRAaN- 
= cisco ALMELA Y VIVEs; “‘El gusto de Baudelaire’? by Mars Parrparra; “Schumann. Un 
we siglo de perspectiva” by Car.os Bosca. An Index for Vol. XIV is included in this issue. 
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